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LAFCADIO  HEARN 

[1850—1904] 


CHARLES   W.  KENT 

BROTHER  in  impressionistic  prose  to  Pierre  Loti — producing  a 
style  instinct  with  sensation,  color  and  melody — Lafcadio  Heam 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  the  Island  of  Santa  Maura,  off  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greece,  June  -2"],  1850.  Anciently  the  deeply  wooded,  moun- 
tainous Ionian  Isle  had  been  called  Leucadia  (in  modern  Greek  Levkas 
or  Lefcada),  and  hence  the  name  given  the  gifted  son  of  Rose  Ceri- 
gote,  a  beautiful  Greek  girl,  and  Surgeon-major  Charles  Bush  Heam, 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  Foot,  who  were  married  according  to  Greek  rites 
in  Santa  Maura.  Here,  where  Sappho  is  reputed  to  have  flung  herself 
to  death  from  the  "rock  of  woe,"  little  Lafcadio  spent  his  earliest 
years,  until  England  ceded  the  Ionian  Isle  to  Greece,  which  necessi- 
tated the  return  of  Dr.  Heam  and  his  family  to  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Afterwards,  in  his  "Dream  of  a  Summer  Day,"  Hearn  recalled  that 
faraway  birthplace  of  tragedies  and  romance:  "I  have  memory  of 
a  place  and  a  magical  time,  in  which  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  larger 
and  brighter  than  now.  Whether  it  was  of  this  life  or  of  some 
life  before  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  know  the  sky  was  very  much  more 
blue  and  nearer  the  world.  .  .  The  sea  was  alive  and  used  to 
talk  and  the  wind  made  me  cry  out  for  joy  when  it  touched  me." 

Though  Irish  skies  and  scenes  had  suited  the  Hearns  for  three 
generations — the  original  head  of  the  family  having  passed  over 
from  Dorsetshire  to  Meath  in  1693  as  private  chaplain  to  a  Lord 
Lieutenant — they  offered  a  cheerless  setting  to  the  sun-loving  Greek 
girl.  Misunderstanding  and  unhappiness  followed  apace,  and  when 
Lafcadio  was  in  his  seventeenth  year,  with  a  brother  three  years 
his  junior,  the  miserable  mother  fled  to  Smyrna,  leaving  her  dark- 
eyed,  odd-looking  children  to  the  care  of  their  indifferent  father. 
The  marriage  was  annulled  and  in  time  both  parents  contracted 
other  nuptial  ties.  From  this  sensational  break  the  sensitive  elder 
son  never  recovered,  and  it  probably  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  morbid 
distrust  of  closest  friends,  which  became  a  fixed  trait  in  his  mature 
character. 

Lafcadio,  a  passionate,  sickly  boy,  was  adopted  by  his  grand-aunt, 
Mrs.  Brenans,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  Irishman,  and  taken  to  live 
in  Wales,  where  he  passed  a  strange  childhood.  Mrs.  Brenans  was 
2341 
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a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  was  extremely  bigoted, 
being  surrounded  by  fawning  priests  and  converted  proteges.  One 
of  these,  however,  known  as  "Cousin  Jane,"  bequeathed  him  a 
number  of  classics  and  very  soon  he  began  to  delight  in  mythology. 
His  pious  protectress,  realizing  his  extraordinary  devotion  to  "pagan 
gods,"  had  him  put  under  religious  tutelage.  Catechism  and  con- 
fession took  the  place  of  his  beloved  deities,  and  from  even  that 
early  period  he  cherished  his  resentment  against  Romanism. 

Little  is  known  of  his  life  between  seven  and  nineteen,  but  the 
glimpses  caught  suffice  to  prove  it  an  area  of  almost  unrelieved 
dissatisfaction  and  wretchedness.  Two  years  are  supposed  to  have 
been  spent  in  a  Jesuit  College  in  the  northern  part  of  France, 
which  would  account  for  his  intimate  and  unusual  knowledge  of 
the  French  language.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  near  Durham,  where 
his  student  days  evidently  ended  1865,  in  all  probability  due  to  the 
distressing  accident  there  which  ruined  the  sight  of  one  eye  and 
impaired  that  of  the  other.  A  knot  at  the  end  of  a  rope  used  in  a 
boyish  game  caused  the  dire  misfortune,  which  thereafter  was  a 
source  of  perpetual  distress  to  him.  About  the  same  time  he  be- 
came estranged  from  his  grand-aunt  and  their  connection  was 
severed  for  good  and  all.  Doubtless  her  crowd  of  parasites  helped 
the  cause  along;  for  when  she  died,  a  few  years  later,  they  had 
sucked  dry  her  substance,  and  little  remained  of  her  estate. 

These  were  dark  days  for  Lafcadio  Hearn,  tramping  through 
the  endless  London  streets,  ill  and  half-blind.  Details  are  happily 
lost,  but  it  is  stated  in  a  letter  of  his  that  he  was  penniless,  friend- 
less, and  sick  in  the  great  metropolis.  Once  he  took  service  as  a 
servant  and  once  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse !  Fragments 
of  autobiographic  papers,  found  after  his  death,  shed  these  bits  of 
crepuscular  light  upon  his  clouded  early  career. 

Some  time  in  1869 — the  exact  date  remains  obscure — he  came 
to  the  new  world  to  seek  betterment.  How  he  managed  the  trip 
is  also  unrecorded ;  but  he  arrived  in  New  York  City,  and  for  almost 
two  years  wandered  hither  and  thither  with  nothing  to  recommend 
him  to  an  employer.  Odd  jobs  fell  in  his  way,  however,  and  while 
buffeting  the  blows  of  fate  he  made  a  friend  in  an  Irish  carpenter, 
a  fellow-exile,  who  allowed  him  to  sleep  on  the  shavings,  together 
with  other  privileges.  In  return  Lafcadio  ran  errands  and  per- 
formed some  simple  bookkeeping.  But  these  pursuits,  together  with 
hours  spent  in  public  libraries,  could  not  continue  forever.  Unrest 
urged  him  farther  west,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  journeyed 
on  an  emigrant  train  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  indulging  in  mean 
employments,  among  which  was  that  of  assistant  to  a  Syrian  street 
peddler,   he  secured   regular  work  as  type-setter   and  proof-reader 
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with  the  Robert  Clark  Company.  While  here  he  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce a  punctuation  reform  which  gained  him  among  his  fellows 
the  soubriquet  of  "Old  Semicolon." 

Mechanical  labor  could  not  long  satisfy  his  artistic  nature,  and 
he  gave  up  his  position  with  the  publishers  to  become  the  private 
secretary  of  Thomas  Vickers,  then  a  librarian  of  the  Cincinnati 
public  library.  Here  his  insatiable  appetite  for  erudite  matters  was 
somewhat  appeased,  and  he  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity;  but 
early  in  1874  he  was  engaged  as  a  general  reporter  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer.  Forthwith  market  reports  and  kindred  things 
were  ground  out  until  a  chance  opened  a  more  congenial  field  to 
him  in  an  assignment  on  an  atrocious  murder,  which  he  wrote  up 
with  such  gruesome  power  that  the  town  experienced  a  nine  days' 
thrill  of  horror.  Colonel  John  A.  Cockerill,  then  in  charge  of  the 
Enquirer,  was  not  slow  to  see  the  advantage  of  making  Hearn  a 
descriptive  and  sensational  writer  on  his  paper.  That  year  of  1874 
also  found  the  young  journalist  combining  forces  with  H.  F.  Farney, 
the  artist,  on  an  amorphous  Sunday  publication  called  Ge  Giglampz, 
which  met  an  early  and  well-earned  death  within  nine  weeks. 
During  the  following  year  he  resigned  from  the  Enquirer  and  went 
on  the  Gazette,  but  in  1876  became  a  regular  reporter  for  the  Com- 
mercial. Foremost  among  the  friends  he  made  in  Cincinnati  at  this 
time  were  Joseph  Timison  and  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  the  latter  well-known 
musical  critic  becoming  his  favorite  companion  in  many  curious  ex- 
plorations of  the  polyglot  slums  in  search  for  "material,"  particu- 
larly that  which  was  strange  and  exotic. 

Outside  of  this  journalistic  wear  and  tear  he  devoted  his  time 
to  the  study  of  the  French  Romantic  school,  and  their  passion  for 
le  mot  juste  became  his.  Hours  stolen  from  sleep  would  be  given 
to  the  transliteration  of  Theophile  Gautier,  whose  works,  replete 
with  the  fantastic  and  bizarre,  were  his  daily  diet.  Poor  eyesight 
could  not  deter  his  purpose,  no  more  than  a  poor  purse  could  pre- 
vent the  buying  of  dictionaries  and  thesauri.  And  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  his  maiden  volume  contained  inimitable  translations  of 
six  tales  by  Gautier,  under  the  general  title  of  'One  of  Cleopatra's 
Nights'  (1882). 

Cincinnati  eventually  wearied  him,  and  Southern  scenes  power- 
fully appealing  to  his  senses,  as  they  had  ever  done,  he  went  to  New 
Orleans  in  the  year  1877.  Poverty  and  self-sacrifice  again  awaited 
him,  but  it  was  during  his  sojourn  in  Louisiana  that  he  developed 
into  one  of  the  great  literary  stylists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
At  first  he  read  proof,  clipped  exchanges  and  wrote  editorials  for 
a  minor  journal  called  the  Daily  Item.  Occasionally  he  contributed 
a  translation,  usually  something  weird  or  wonderful,  and  again  he 
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would  fashion  the  original  story  or  essay  which  subsequently  were 
known  as  his  "fantastics."  Despite  carpet-bagger  misrule  and  an 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  which  greeted  him  in  the  new  environ- 
ment, he  enjoyed  living  among  the  people  of  New  Orleans;  the  half- 
tropical  life  of  the  town  had  a  peculiar  appeal  for  him.  Always 
anxious  to  free  himself  from  the  drudgery  of  daily  journalism,  he 
exercised  economy,  putting  his  small  savings  into  several  literary 
schemes,  but  all  such  ventures  were  failures  and  he  came  out  of 
them  poorer  than  ever.  Chief  among  his  fond  dreams  was  that  of 
opening  a  second-hand  bookshop,  but  it  never  became  a  reality. 

Instead,  in  18S1,  by  good  fortune  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  personnel  of  the  reorganized  Times-Democrat,  upon  which 
he  was  given  employment.  The  staff  included  such  unusual  men  as 
Charles  Whitney,  Honore  Burthe,  and  John  Augustin,  while  Page  M. 
Baker  was  editor-in-chief.  Amid  these  choice  spirits  Lafcadio 
Hearn  found  true  appreciation  of  his  genius,  and  thus  encouraged 
he  produced  his  unique  translations  from  the  French  writers  Gautier, 
De  Maupassant,  and  Loti — together  with  editorials  on  the  oddest 
subjects,  revealing  his  love  of  recondite  research.  These  beautiful 
bits  of  belles-lettres  were  eagerly  sought  and  read  by  a  small  but 
enthusiastic  clientele.  In  this  fashion  appeared  the  contents  of  three 
of  his  earlier  works:  'One  of  Cleopatra's  Nights,'  'Stray  Leaves 
from  Strange  Literature,'  and  'Some  Chinese  Ghosts.'  To  this 
period  also  belongs  his  collection  of  Creole  proverbs  published  in 
1885,  under  the  title  of  'Gombo  Zhebes,'  which  was  the  result  of 
laborious  study  of  oral  literature. 

A  visit  paid  in  the  summer  of  1884  to  Grande  Isle,  one  of  the 
islands  lying  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  resulted  in  his  successful  nov- 
elette 'Chita,  A  Story  of  Last  Island,'  which  was  originally  published 
in  the  Times-Democrat  under  the  name  of  "Torn  Letters."  It  won 
wider  recognition  than  had  been  accorded  to  any  previous  efforts, 
and  'Chita'  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  cherished  ambition  of  pene- 
trating farther  into  the  tropics.  The  Harpers,  the  publishers  of  his 
last  tale,  commissioned  him  to  undertake  the  journey  for  them,  and 
in  1887  he  left  New  Orleans  to  sail  for  the  Windward  Islands.  He 
went  as  far  south  as  British  Guiana,  and  during  his  sojourn  wrote  a 
number  of  travel-sketches,  which  appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine. 
The  tropical  world  infatuated  him,  and  after  finishing  the  work  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  Harpers,  he  returned  to  live  in  Martinique. 
His  next  book,  'Two  Years  in  the  French  West  Indies,'  was  the 
outcome  of  his  experiences  and  presented  a  minute  and  brilliant 
record  of  his  vivid  impressions. 

New  York,  after  a  lapse  of  almost  twenty  years,  again  saw 
Lafcadio  Hearn  in  1889,  when  he  returned  there  to  correct  the  final 
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proofs  of  'Chita'  before  its  issuance  in  book  form.  Money  was  not 
plentiful,  however,  and  only  by  dint  of  extraordinary  labor — the 
translation  of  Anatole  France's  'Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard'  in 
a  couple  of  weeks — did  he  manage  to  keep  his  head  above  water. 
Finally  he  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Harpers  to  go  to  Japan  and 
write  articles  from  there,  after  the  same  manner  as  his  West  Indian 
essays.  The  route  chosen  was  by  way  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  on  May  8,  1890,  Lafcadio  Hearn  left  for  the  East  never 
to  return  to  America. 

During  the  voyage  he  discovered  that  the  artist  with  him  was  to 
receive  more  than  double  the  pay  allowed  him.  Abruptly  he  severed 
his  contract.  Fortunately  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Pay- 
master Mitchell  McDonald,  a  young  American  naval  officer  stationed 
at  Yokohama,  and  the  letter  opened  the  way  for  the  stranger.  In 
August,  1890,  Professor  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain  secured  him  a  posi- 
tion in  a  school  at  Matsue,  and  here  he  began  making  those  now 
well-known  studies  of  the  Japanese  people,  their  customs,  manners 
and  civilization,  which  continued  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of 
fourteen  years,  and  of  which  'Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan'  (1894) 
was  the  first  volume,  and  'Japan;  an  Interpretation'  (1904)  the  last. 
Lafcadio  Hearn  became  a  favorite  with  his  pupils  and  with  the 
Japanese  people  at  large.  In  January,  1891,  he  married  Setsu  Loi- 
zumi,  a  lady  of  high  Samurai  rank.  Thereupon  he  renounced  his 
English  allegiance  to  become  a  subject  of  the  Mikado,  that  his  chil- 
dren might  never  suffer  a  doubtful  position.  He  was  adopted  into 
his  wife's  family,  and  assumed  their  name  together  with  the  personal 
title  "Yakumo,"  which  signifies  "Eight-clouds." 

Matsue  proved  too  severe  a  climate  for  him  and  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Great  Government  College  at  Kumamoto,  the  town  in 
which  his  first  child  was  born.  Three  years  later,  in  1895,  he  again 
changed  his  place  of  residence  by  removing  to  Kobe,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  journalistic  work  on  the  Chronicle.  But  the  work  told 
upon  his  weak  eyesight,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it. 
Through  the  influence  of  Professor  Chamberlain  he  was  given  the 
position  of  Professor  of  English  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio, 
where  he  remained  a  number  of  years.  His  salary  was  comparatively 
large,  but  not  enough  to  support  his  increasing  family.  Constant 
ill-health,  too,  depleted  his  literary  energies,  and  so  hindered  that 
source  of  income.  During  1902,  he  wrote  to  American  friends  in- 
voking their  aid  in  securing  work  among  them,  and  a  course  of 
lectures  was  arranged  for  Cornell  University.  Fate  was  against  him, 
however,  in  the  form  of  refusal  to  leave  Tokio  University  even  for 
a  lecture-season,  and  this  led  to  resignation.  Then  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid  at  Ithaca  depleted  Cornell  funds  and  the  authorities  with- 
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drew  from  their  contract.  The  gloomy  prospect  ,was  somewhat 
relieved  by  negotiations  with  the  University  of  London  for  a  series 
of  lectures  and  by  his  securing  the  chair  of  English  at  the  Weseda 
University;  but  violent  illness  intervened  which  left  him  broken. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1904,  while  walking  on  his 
veranda,  he  died  suddenly,  and  his  burial  was  effected  according  to 
Buddhistic  rites.  A  critic,  speaking  of  him,  said  he  was  "the  one 
alien  who  is  the  true  adopted  child  of  the  Japanese  mysteries." 


THE  TRADITION   OF  THE  TEA-PLANT 

From  'Some  Chinese  Ghosts.'     Copyright  by  Little,   Brown  and   Company.     Used  by 
permission  of  the  publishers. 

"Good  is  the  continence  of  the  eye; 
Good  is  the  continence  of  the  ear; 
Good  is  the  continence  of  the  nostrils ; 
Good  is  the  continence  of  the  tongue ; 
Good  is  the  continence  of  the  body; 
Good  is  the  continence  of  speech; 
Good  is  all.    .     .     .'' 

Again  the  Vulture  of  Temptation  soared  to  the  highest 
heaven  of  his  contemplation,  bringing  his  soul  down,  down, 
reeling  and  fluttering,  back  to  the  World  of  Illusion.  Again 
the  memory  made  dizzy  his  thought,  like  the  perfume  of  some 
venomous  flower.  Yet  he  had  seen  the  bayadere  for  an  in- 
stant only,  when  passing  through  Kasi  upon  his  way  to  China, 
— to  the  vast  empire  of  souls  that  thirsted  after  the  refresh- 
ment of  Buddha's  law,  as  sun-parched  fields  thirst  for  the  life- 
giving  rain.  When  she  called  him,  and  dropped  her  little  gift 
into  his  mendicant's  bowl,  he  had  indeed  lifted  his  fan  before 
his  face,  yet  not  quickly  enough ;  and  the  penalty  of  that  fault 
had  followed  him  a  thousand  leagues — pursued  after  him 
even  into  the  strange  land  to  which  he  had  come  to  bear  the 
words  of  the  Universal  Teacher.  Accursed  beauty!  surely 
framed  by  the  Tempter  of  tempters,  by  Mara  himself,  for  the 
perdition  of  the  just !     Wisely  had  Bhagavat  warned  his  disci- 
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pies:  "O  ye  Cramanas,  women  are  not  to  be  looked  upon! 
And  if  ye  chance  to  meet  women,  ye  must  not  suffer  your 
eyes  to  dwell  upon  them ;  but,  maintaining  holy  reserve,  speak 
not  to  them  at  all.  Then  fail  not  to  whisper  unto  your  own 
hearts,  'Lo,  we  are  Cramanas,  whose  duty  it  is  to  remain  un- 
contaminated  by  the  corruptions  of  this  world,  even  as  the 
Lotos,  which  suffereth  no  vileness  to  cling  unto  its  leaves, 
though  it  blossom  amid  the  refuse  of  the  wayside  ditch.'  " 
Then  also  came  to  his  memory,  but  with  a  new  and  terrible 
meaning,  the  words  of  the  Twentieth-and-Third  of  the  Ad- 
monitions : — 

"Of  all  attachments  unto  objects  of  desire,  the  strongest 
indeed  is  the  attachment  to  form.  Happily,  this  passion  is 
unique;  for  were  there  any  other  like  unto  it,  then  to  enter 
the  Perfect  Way  were  impossible." 

How,  indeed,  thus  haunted  by  the  illusion  of  form,  was 
he  to  fulfil  the  vow  that  he  had  made  to  pass  a  night  and  a 
day  in  perfect  and  unbroken  meditation?  Already  the  night 
was  beginning !  Assuredly,  for  sickness  of  the  soul,  for  fever 
of  the  spirit,  there  was  no  physic  save  prayer.  The  sunset  was 
swiftly  fading  out.     He  strove  to  pray : — 

"O  the  Jewel  in  the  Lotos! 

"Even  as  the  tortoise  withdraweth  its  extremities  into  its 
shell,  let  me,  O  Blessed  One,  withdraw  my  senses  wholly  into 
meditation ! 

"O.  the  Jewel  in  the  Lotos! 

"For  even  as  rain  penetrateth  the  broken  roof  of  a  dwell- 
ing long  uninhabited,  so  may  passion  enter  the  soul  uninhab- 
ited by  meditation. 

"O  the  Jewel  in  the  Lotos! 

"Even  as  still  water  that  hath  deposited  all  its  slime,  so  let 
my  soul,  O  Tathagata,  be  made  pure !  Give  me  strong  power 
to  rise  above  the  world,  O  Master,  even  as  the  wild  bird  rises 
from  its  marsh  to  follow  the  pathway  of  the  Sun! 

"0  the  Jewel  in  the  Lotos! 

"By  day  shineth  the  sun,  by  night  shineth  the  moon; 
shineth  also  the  warrior  in  harness  of  war ;  shineth  likewise  in 
meditations  the  Cramana.  But  the  Buddha  at  all  times,  by 
night  or  by  day,  shineth  ever  the  same,  illuminating  the  world. 

"O  the  Jewel  in  the  Lotos! 
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"Let  me  cease,  O  thou  Perfectly  Awakened,  to  remain  as 
an  Ape  in  the  World-forest,  forever  ascending  and  descending 
in  search  of  the  fruits  of  folly.  Swift  as  the  twining  of  ser- 
pents, vast  as  the  growth  of  lianas  in  a  forest,  are  the  all- 
encircling  growths  of  the  Plant  of  Desire. 

"0  the  Jewel  in  the  Lotos!" 

Vain  his  prayer,  alas !  vain  also  his  invocation !  The  mys- 
tic meaning  of  the  holy  text — the  sense  of  the  Lotos,  the  sense 
of  the  Jewel — had  evaporated  from  the  words,  and  their  mon- 
otonous utterance  now  served  only  to  lend  more  dangerous 
definition  to  the  memory  that  tempted  and  tortured  him.  O 
the  jewel  in  her  ear!  What  lotos-bud  more  dainty  than  the 
folded  flower  of  flesh,  with  its  dripping  of  diamond-Are ! 
Again  he  saw  it,  and  the  curve  of  the  cheek  beyond,  luscious 
to  look  upon  as  beautiful  brown  fruit.  How  true  the  Two 
Hundred  and  Eighty- fourth  verse  of  the  Admonitions! — "So 
long  as  a  man  shall  not  have  torn  from  his  heart  even  the 
smallest  rootlet  of  that  liana  of  desire  which  draweth  his 
thought  toward  women,  even  so  long  shall  his  soul  remain 
fettered."  And  there  came  to  his  mind  also  the  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-Fifth  verse  of  the  same  blessed  book,  regard- 
ing fetters: 

"In  bonds  of  rope,  wise  teachers  have  said,  there  is  no 
strength;  nor  in  fetters  of  wood,  nor  yet  in  fetters  of  iron. 
Much  stronger  than  any  of  these  is  the  fetter  of  concern  for 
the  jewelled  earrings  of  women." 

"Omniscient  Gotama!"  he  cried — "all-seeing  Tathagata! 
How  multiform  the  consolation  of  Thy  Word!  how  marvel- 
lous Thy  understanding  of  the  human  heart !  Was  this  also 
one  of  Thy  temptations? — one  of  the  myriad  illusions  mar- 
shalled before  Thee  by  Mara  in  that  night  when  the  earth 
rocked  as  a  chariot,  and  the  sacred  trembling  passed  from  sun 
to  sun,  from  system  to  system,  from  universe  to  universe, 
from  eternity  to  eternity?" 

0  the  jewel  in  her  ear!  The  vision  would  not  go!  Nay, 
each  time  it  hovered  before  his  thought  it  seemed  to  take  a 
warmer  life,  a  fonder  look,  a  fairer  form;  to  develop  with  his 
weakness;  to  gain  force  from  his  enervation.  He  saw  the 
eyes,  large,  limpid,  soft,  and  black  as  a  deer's ;  the  pearls  in  the 
dark  hair,  and  the  pearls  in  the  pink  mouth ;  the  lips  curling  to 
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a  kiss,  a  flower-kiss;  and  a  fragrance  seemed  to  float  to  his 
senses,  sweet,  strange,  soporific — a  perfume  of  youth,  an  odor 
of  woman.  Rising  to  his  feet,  with  strong  resolve  he  pro- 
nounced again  the  sacred  invocation;  and  he  recited  the  holy 
words  of  the  Chapter  of  Impermanency : 

"Gazing  upon  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth  ye  must 
say,  These  are  not  permanent.  Gazing  upon  the  mountains 
and  the  rivers,  ye  must  say,  These  are  not  permanent.  Gazing 
upon  the  forms  and  upon  the  faces  of  exterior  beings,  and  be- 
holding their  growth  and  their  development,  ye  must  say, 
These  are  not  permanent." 

And  nevertheless !  how  sweet  illusion !  The  illusion  of  the 
great  sun ;  the  illusion  of  the  shadow-casting  hills ;  the  illusion 
of  waters,  formless  and  multiform ;  the  illusion  of — Nay,  nay ! 
what  impious  fancy !  Accursed  girl !  yet,  yet !  why  should  he 
curse  her?  Had  she  ever  done  aught  to  merit  the  maledic- 
tion of  an  ascetic?  Never,  never!  Only  her  form,  the  mem- 
ory of  her,  the  beautiful  phantom  of  her,  the  accursed  phan- 
tom of  her!  What  was  she?  An  illusion  creating  illusions, 
a  mockery,  a  dream,  a  shadow,  a  vanity,  a  vexation  of  spirit ! 
The  fault,  the  sin,  was  in  himself,  in  his  rebellious  thought,  in 
his  untamed  memory.  Though  mobile  as  water,  intangible  as 
vapor,  Thought,  nevertheless,  may  be  tamed  by  the  Will,  may 
be  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  Wisdom — must  be ! — that  hap- 
piness be  found.  And  he  recited  the  blessed  verses  of  the 
"Book  of  the  Way  of  the  Law"  :— 

"All  forms  are  only  temporary."  When  this  great  truth 
is  fully  comprehended  by  any  one,  then  is  he  delivered  from  all 
pain.    This  is  the  Way  of  Purification. 

"All  forms  are  subject  unto  pain."  When  this  great  truth 
is  fully  comprehended  by  any  one,  then  is  he  delivered  from 
all  pain.     This  is  the  Way  of  Purification. 

"All  forms  are  without  substantial  reality."  When  this 
great  truth  is  fully  comprehended  by  any  one,  then  is  he  de- 
livered from  all  pain.     This  is  the  way  of     .     .     . 

Her  form,  too,  unsubstantial,  unreal,  an  illusion  only, 
though  comeliest  of  illusions?  She  had  given  him  alms! 
Was  the  merit  of  the  giver  illusive  also — illusive  like  the  grace 
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of  the  supple  fingers  that  gave?  Assuredly  there  were 
mysteries  in  the  Abhidharma  impenetrable,  incomprehensible! 
.  .  .  It  was  a  golden  coin,  stamped  with  the  symbol  of  an 
elephant — not  more  of  an  illusion,  indeed,  than  the  gifts  of 
Kings  to  the  Buddha!  Gold  upon  her  bosom  also,  less  fine 
than  the  gold  of  her  skin.  Naked  between  the  silken  sash  and 
the  narrow  breast-corslet,  her  young  waist  curved  glossy  and 
pliant  as  a  bow.  Richer  the  silver  in  her  voice  than  in  the 
hollow  pagals  that  made  a  moonlight  about  her  ankles !  But 
her  smile ! — the  little  teeth  like  flower-stamens  in  the  perfumed 
blossom  of  her  mouth ! 

O  weakness !  O  shame !  How  had  the  strong  Charioteer 
of  Resolve  thus  lost  his  control  over  the  wild  team  of  fancy! 
Was  this  languor  of  the  Will  a  signal  of  coming  peril,  the  peril 
of  slumber  ?  So  strangely  vivid  those  fancies  were,  so  bright- 
ly definite,  as  about  to  take  visible  form,  to  move  with  fac- 
titious life,  to  play  some  unholy  drama  upon  the  stage  of 
dreams!  "O  Thou  Fully  Awakened!"  he  cried  aloud,  "help 
now  Thy  humble  disciple  to  obtain  the  blessed  wakefulness  of 
perfect  contemplation !  let  him  find  force  to  fulfil  his  vow ! 
suffer  not  Mara  to  prevail  against  him !"  And  he  recited  the 
eternal  verses  of  the  Chapter  of  Wakefulness : — 

"Completely  and  eternally  awake  are  the  disciples  of  Go- 
tama!  Unceasingly,  by  day  and  night,  their  thoughts  are 
fixed  upon  the  Law. 

"Completely  and  eternally  awake  are  the  disciples  of  Go- 
tama!  Unceasingly,  by  day  and  night,  their  thoughts  are  fixed 
upon  the  Community. 

"Completely  and  eternally  awake  are  the  disciples  of  Go- 
tamal  Unceasingly,  by  day  and  night,  their  thoughts  are 
fixed  upon  the  Body. 

"Completely  and  eternally  awake  are  the  disciples  of  Go- 
tama!  Unceasingly,  by  day  and  night,  their  minds  know  the 
sweetness  of  perfect  peace. 

"Completely  and  eternally  awake  are  the  disciples  of  Go- 
tama!  Unceasingly,  by  day  and  night,  their  minds  enjoy  the 
deep  peace  of  meditation." 

There  came  a  murmur  to  his  ears;  a  murmuring  of  many 
voices,  smothering  the  utterances  of  his  own,  like  a  tumult  of 
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waters.  The  stars  went  out  before  his  sight;  the  heavens 
darkened  their  infinities:  all  things  became  viewless,  became 
blackness;  and  the  great  murmur  deepened,  like  the  murmur 
of  a  rising  tide;  and  the  earth  seemed  to  sink  from  beneath 
him.  His  feet  no  longer  touched  the  ground ;  a  sense  of  super- 
natural buoyancy  pervaded  every  fiber  of  his  body:  he  felt 
himself  floating  in  obscurity;  then  sinking  softly,  slowly,  like 
a  feather  dropped  from  the  pinnacle  of  a  temple.  Was  this 
death?  Nay,  for  all  suddenly,  as  transported  by  the  Sixth 
Supernatural  Power,  he  stood  again  in  light — a  perfumed, 
sleepy  light,  vapory,  beautiful — that  bathed  the  marvellous 
streets  of  some  Indian  city.  Now  the  nature  of  the  murmur 
became  manifest  to  him ;  for  he  moved  with  a  mighty  throng, 
a  people  of  pilgrims,  a  nation  of  worshippers.  But  these  were 
not  of  his  faith;  they  bore  upon  their  foreheads  the  smeared 
symbols  of  obscene  gods !  Still,  he  could  not  escape  from 
their  midst;  the  mile-broad  human  torrent  bore  him  irresisti- 
bly with  it,  as  a  leaf  is  swept  by  the  waters  of  the  Ganges. 
Rajahs  were  there  with  their  trains,  and  princes  riding  upon 
elephants,  and  Brahmins  robed  in  their  vestments,  and  swarms 
of  voluptuous  dancing-girls,  moving  to  chant  of  kabit  and 
damari.  But  whither,  whither?  Out  of  the  city  into  the  sun 
they  passed,  between  avenues  of  banyan,  down  colonnades  of 
palm.     But  whither,  whither? 

Blue-distant,  a  mountain  of  carven  stone  appeared  before 
them — the  Temple,  lifting  to  heaven  its  wilderness  of  chis- 
elled pinnacles,  flinging  to  the  sky  the  golden  spray  of  its 
decoration.  Higher  it  grew  with  approach,  the  blue  tones 
changed  to  gray,  the  outlines  sharpened  in  the  light.  Then 
each  detail  became  visible :  the  elephants  of  the  pedestals  stand- 
ing upon  tortoises  of  rock;  the  great  grim  faces  of  the  capi- 
tals ;  the  serpents  and  monsters  writhing  among  the  friezes ;  the 
many-headed  gods  of  basalt  in  their  galleries  of  fretted  niches, 
tier  above  tier;  the  pictured  foulnesses,  the  painted  lusts,  the 
divinities  of  abomination.  And,  yawning  in  the  sloping  preci- 
pice of  sculpture,  beneath  a  frenzied  swarming  of  gods  and 
Gopia — a  beetling  pyramid  of  limbs  and  bodies  interlocked — 
the  Gate,  cavernous  and  shadowy  as  the  mouth  of  Siva,  de- 
voured the  living  multitude. 
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The  eddy  of  the  throng  whirled  him  with  it  to  the  vastness 
of  the  interior.  None  seemed  to  note  his  yellow  robe,  none 
even  to  observe  his  presence.  Giant  aisles  intercrossed  their 
heights  above  him;  myriads  of  mighty  pillars,  fantastically 
carven,  filed  away  to  invisibility  behind  the  yellow  illumina- 
tion of  torch-fires.  Strange  images,  weirdly  sensuous,  loomed 
up  through  haze  of  incense.  Colossal  figures,  that  at  a  dis- 
tance assumed  the  form  of  elephants  or  garuda-birds,  changed 
aspect  when  approached,  and  revealed  as  the  secret  of  their 
design  an  interplaiting  of  the  bodies  of  women;  while  one  di- 
vinity rode  all  the  monstrous  allegories — one  divinity  or  de- 
mon, eternally  the  same  in  the  repetition  of  the  sculptor,  uni- 
versally visible  as  though  self-multiplied.  The  huge  pillars 
themselves  were  symbols,  figures,  carnalities;  the  orgiastic 
spirit  of  that  worship  lived  and  writhed  in  the  contorted  bronze 
of  the  lamps,  the  twisted  gold  of  the  cups,  the  chiselled  marble 
of  the  tanks.     .     .     . 

How  far  had  he  proceeded?  He  knew  not;  the  journey 
among  those  countless  columns,  past  those  armies  of  petrified 
gods,  down  lanes  of  flickering  lights,  seemed  longer  than  the 
voyage  of  a  caravan,  longer  than  his  pilgrimage  to  China! 
But  suddenly,  inexplicably,  there  came  a  silence  as  of  ceme- 
teries ;  the  living  ocean  seemed  to  have  ebbed  away  from  about 
him,  to  have  been  engulfed  within  abysses  of  subterranean 
architecture!  He  found  himself  alone  in  some  strange  crypt 
before  a  basin,  shell-shaped  and  shallow,  bearing  in  its  centre 
a  rounded  column  of  less  than  human  height,  whose  smooth 
and  spherical  summit  was  wreathed  with  flowers.  Lamps 
similarly  formed,  and  fed  with  oil  of  palm,  hung  above  it. 
There  was  no  other  graven  image,  no  visible  divinity.  Flow- 
ers of  countless  varieties  lay  heaped  upon  the  pavement ;  they 
covered  its  surface  like  a  carpet,  thick,  soft ;  they  exhaled  their 
ghosts  beneath  his  feet.  The  perfume  seemed  to  penetrate 
his  brain — a  perfume  sensuous,  intoxicating,  unholy;  an  un- 
conquerable languor  mastered  his  will,  and  he  sank  to  rest 
upon  the  floral  offerings. 

The  sound  of  a  tread,  light  as  a  whisper,  approached 
through  the  heavy  stillness,  with  a  drowsy  tinkling  of  pagals, 
a  tintinnabulation  of  anklets.  All  suddenly  he  felt  glide  about 
his  neck  the  tepid  smoothness  of  a  woman's  arm.     She,  she! 
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his  Illusion,  his  Temptation;  but  how  transformed,  trans- 
figured!— preternatural  in  her  loveliness,  incomprehensible  in 
her  charm !  Delicate  as  a  jasmine-petal  the  cheek  that  touched 
his  own;  deep  as  night,  sweet  as  summer,  the  eyes  that  watched 
him.  "  Heart' s-thief,"  her  flower-lips  whispered — "hearts- 
thief,  how  have  I  sought  for  thee!  How  have  I  found  thee! 
Sweets  I  bring  thee,  my  beloved;  lips  and  bosom;  fruit  and 
blossom.  Hast  thirst?  Drink  from  the  well  of  mine  eyes! 
Wouldst  sacrifice?  I  am  thine  altar!  Wouldst  pray?  lam 
thy  God!" 

Their  lips  touched;  her  kiss  seemed  to  change  the  cells  of 
his  blood  to  flame.  For  a  moment  Illusion  triumphed ;  Mara 
prevailed!  .  .  .  With  a  shock  of  resolve  the  dreamer 
awoke  in  the  night — under  the  stars  of  the  Chinese  sky. 

Only  a  mockery  of  sleep !  But  the  vow  had  been  violated, 
the  sacred  purpose  unfulfilled!  Humiliated,  penitent,  but  re- 
solved, the  ascetic  drew  from  his  girdle  a  keen  knife,  and 
with  unfaltering  hands  severed  his  eyelids  from  his  eyes,  and 
flung  them  from  him.  "O  Thou  Perfectly  Awakened!"  he 
prayed,  "Thy  disciple  hath  not  been  overcome  save  through  the 
feebleness  of  the  body;  and  his  vow  hath  been  renewed.  Here 
shall  he  linger,  without  food  or  drink,  until  the  moment  of 
its  fulfilment."  And  having  assumed  the  hieratic  posture — 
seated  himself  with  his  lower  limbs  folded  beneath  him,  and 
the  palms  of  his  hands  upward,  the  right  upon  the  left,  the  left 
resting  upon  the  sole  of  his  upturned  foot — he  resumed  his 
meditation. 

Dawn  blushed;  day  brightened.  The  sun  shortened  all 
the  shadows  of  the  land,  and  lengthened  them  again,  and  sank 
at  last  upon  his  funeral  pyre  of  crimson-burning  cloud.  Night 
came  and  glittered  and  passed.  But  Mara  had  tempted  in 
vain.  This  time  the  vow  had  been  fulfilled,  the  holy  purpose 
accomplished. 

And  again  the  sun  arose  to  fill  the  world  with  laughter  of 
light;  flowers  opened  their  hearts  to  him;  birds  sang  their 
morning  hymn  of  fire  worship;  the  deep  forest  trembled  with 
delight;  and  far  upon  the  plain,  the  eaves  of  many-storied 
temples  and  the  peaked  caps  of  the  city-towers  caught  aureate 
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glory.  Strong  in  the  holiness  of  his  accomplished  vow,  the 
Indian  pilgrim  arose  in  the  morning  glow.  He  started  for 
amazement  as  he  lifted  his  hands  to  his  eyes.  What!  was 
everything  a  dream?  Impossible!  Yet  now  his  eyes  felt  no 
pain;  neither  were  they  lidless;  not  even  so  much  as  one  of 
their  lashes  was  lacking.  What  marvel  had  been  wrought? 
In  vain  he  looked  for  the  severed  lids  that  he  had  flung  upon 
the  ground;  they  had  mysteriously  vanished.  But  lo!  there 
where  he  had  cast  them  two  wondrous  shrubs  were  growing, 
with  dainty  leaflets  eyelid-shaped,  and  snowy  buds  just  open- 
ing to  the  East. 

Then,  by  virtue  of  the  supernatural  power  acquired  in  that 
mighty  meditation,  it  was  given  the  holy  missionary  to  know 
the  secret  of  that  newly  created  plant — the  subtle  virtue  of  its 
leaves.  And  he  named  it,  in  the  language  of  the  nation  to 
whom  he  brought  the  Lotos  of  the  Good  Law,  "TE" ;  and  he 
spake  to  it,  saying : — 

"Blessed  be  thou,  sweet  plant,  beneficent,  life-giving, 
formed  by  the  spirit  of  virtuous  resolve !  Lo !  the  fame  of  thee 
shall  yet  spread  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth;  and  the  perfume 
of  thy  life  be  borne  unto  the  uttermost  parts  by  all  the  winds 
of  heaven!  Verily,  for  all  time  to  come  men  who  drink  of 
thy  sap  shall  find  such  refreshment  that  weariness  may  not 
overcome  them  nor  languor  seize  upon  them;  neither  shall 
they  know  the  confusion  of  drowsiness,  nor  any  desire  for 
slumber  in  the  hour  of  duty  or  of  prayer.     Blessed  be  thou !" 

And  still,  as  a  mist  of  incense,  as  a  smoke  of  universal  sac- 
rifice, perpetually  ascends  to  heaven  from  all  the  lands  of  earth 
the  pleasant  vapor  of  TE,  created  for  the  refreshment  of  man- 
kind by  the  power  of  a  holy  vow,  the  virtue  of  a  pious  atone- 
ment. 


PATRICK  HENRY 

[1736—1799] 


FREDERICK  WILMER   SIMS 

TJORN  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  (Scotch  through  his  father,  John 
■*-*  Henry,  a  Scotch  emigrant  from  Aberdeen,  "of  a  very  liberal 
and  extensive  education,"  and  Welsh  through  his  mother,  the  widow 
Syme,  nee  Sarah  Winston,  daughter  of  Isaac  Winston,  a  Welsh 
emigrant),  Patrick  Henry  was  fortunate  in  his  birth.  Neither  of 
his  parents  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  Virginia,  but  to  the 
middle  class;  identified  in  thought,  habits  and  mode  of  life  with 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  fast  growing  into  strength  and  im- 
portance at  this  time,  not  only  in  Virginia  but  throughout  the  ex- 
tent of  the  colonies — especially  in  the  newer  settled  portions  of  the 
country,  toward  the  frontier,  where  the  constant  efforts  to  subdue 
Nature  and  the  savage  produced  a  hardy  race  of  freemen,  dis- 
daining artificial  restraints  of  every  kind,  whether  in  social  life, 
in  the  affairs  of  government  or  of  religion.  And  by  heredity  the 
blood  in  his  veins  flowed  from  who  knows  what  ancient  Highland 
seer,  or  Welsh  minstrel,  which  gave  him,  perchance,  that  rhapsody 
of  the  imagination  and  that  gift  of  divination  and  of  foresight  of 
"coming  events"  which  seemed  inspired. 

Until  the  age  of  ten  years  he  attended  a  common  English  school 
near  "Mount  Brilliant,"  his  second  home  in  Hanover  County,  to 
which  his  parents  had  removed  from  his  birthplace.  Here  he  learned 
to  read  and  write  and  acquired  a  little  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
Thereafter  his  father  was  his  only  teacher,  by  whom  he  was  well 
grounded  in  Latin,  mathematics,  history,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
and  given  a  "smattering  of  the  Greek."  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his 
school  life  ceased;  he  was,  however,  devoted  to  reading,  and  while 
not  an  extensive  reader  at  any  time,  had  the  faculty  of  retaining 
all  he  read. 

At  this  time  he  began  his  business  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  country 
store  in  Hanover  (1752),  and  during  1753  he  and  his  brother  William 
conducted  a  store  in  the  same  county  as  partners.  The  business  was 
not  found  profitable,  because  of  too  much  credit  extended  to  their 
customers,  and  it  was  closed.  Patrick  was  married,  when  but  little 
over  eighteen  years  old,  to  Sarah  Shelton,  daughter  of  John  Shelton, 
of  the  Forks  of  Hanover,  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  run  a  farm 
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and  a  country  store  at  the  same  time — neither  proving  successful 
— he  began  to  read  law,  and  soon  afterward  sold  out  his  store, 
though  continuing  to  work  his   farm. 

After  reading  'Coke  on  Littleton'  and  a  digest  of  the  Virginia 
Acts  several  months,  Patrick  Henry  rode  to  Williamsburg  in  his 
rustic  garb,  in  the  spring  of  1760,  to  appear  before  the  board  of 
examiners  as  an  applicant  for  a  license  to  practice  law.  Only 
one  of  the  board,  the  accomplished  Peyton  Randolph,  afterwards 
Attorney-general,  seems  to  have  examined  him  at  all.  His  questions 
soon  exposed  the  candidate's  deficiency  in  municipal  law,  but  dis- 
closed that  he  was  well  grounded  in  the  common  law,  the  laws  of 
Nature  and  of  nations,  and  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  feudal 
system  and  in  general  history,  "which  last  was  found  to  be  his 
stronghold." 

There  was  yet  a  little  further  time  of  preparation.  He  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  the  fall  of  1760,  and  for  three  years  lived 
with  his  wife's  father,  who  then  kept  the  tavern  at  Hanover  Court 
House.  While  for  three  years  he  did  not  lack  for  practice  in 
Hanover  and  Louisa  counties,  they  were  small  cases  which  did  not 
occupy  all  of  his  time.  He  assisted  Mr.  Shelton  at  odd  times  as 
host,  and  mingled  with  the  people  on  the  Court  green  and  in  their 
home  lives,  as  keenly  observant  as  ever;  often  reading,  as  his  habit 
was,  doubtless  now  from  law  books;  and  frequently  studying  the 
great  book  of  Nature,  with  dog  and  gun,  in  the  brown  fields  and 
great   forests. 

On  December  I,  1763,  he  appeared  for  the  defendant  in  the 
famous  Parsons'  cause.  His  father  sat  in  the  chair  as  presiding 
justice.  His  appearance  on  that  occasion  has  been  described  as 
follows : 

"He  rose  very  awkwardly  and  faltered  much  in  his  exordium. 
The  people  hung  their  heads  at  so  unpromising  a  commencement; 
the  clergy  were  observed  to  exchange  sly  looks  at  each  other,  and 
his  father  is  described  as  having  almost  sunk  with  confusion  from 
his  seat;  but  these  feelings  were  of  short  duration,  and  soon  gave 
place  to  others  of  a  very  different  character.  Now  were  those 
wonderful  faculties  which  he  possessed  for  the  first  time  developed, 
and  now  was  witnessed  that  mysterious  and  almost  supernatural 
transformation  of  appearance  which  the  fire  of  his  own  eloquence 
never  failed  to  work  in  him.  For  as  his  mind  rolled  along,  and  began 
to  glow  from  its  own  action,  all  the  exuvioe  of  the  clown  seemed 
to  shed  themselves  spontaneously.  His  attitude,  by  degrees,  became 
erect  and  lofty;  the  spirit  of  his  genius  awakened  all  his  features; 
his  countenance  shone  with  a  nobleness  and  grandeur  which  it 
had  never  before  exhibited.    There  was  a  lightning  in  his  eyes  which 
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seemed  to  rivet  the  spectator;  his  action  became  bold  and  com- 
manding; and  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  but  more  especially  in  his 
emphasis,  there  was  a  peculiar  charm,  a  magic,  of  which  anyone 
who  ever  heard  him  will  speak,  as  soon  as  he  is  named,  but  of 
which  no  one  can  give  any  adequate  description.  They  can  only 
say  that  it  struck  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the  heart  in  a  manner 
which  language  cannot  tell.  Add  to  all  these  his  wonder-working 
fancy,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed  his  images; 
for  he  painted  to  the  heart  with  a  force  that  almost  petrified  it.  In 
the  language  of  those  who  heard  him  on  this  occasion,  'he  made 
their  blood  run  cold,  and  their  hair  to  rise  on  end.'  " 

Then  followed  a  large  increase  of  legal  practice,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  its  session  in  the  spring  of  1765  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses elected  Mr.  Henry  as  a  delegate  from  Louisa  County  to  fill 
a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  William  Johnson,  the  former 
delegate,  he  having  accepted  the  office  of  coroner.  Mr.  Henry  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  May  20,  1765,  and  was  at  once 
placed  on  the  Committee  of  Courts  of  Justice.  Three  days  after 
taking  his  seat  he  made  his  maiden  legislative  speech  on  the  bill, 
fostered  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Speaker  and  Treasurer,  with  personal 
motives  unknown  to  Mr.  Henry  at  the  time,  to  establish  a  public 
loan  office. 

In  opposition  to  this  bill  "he  displayed  not  only  his  great  powers 
of  eloquence,  but  his  courage  in  maintaining  his  convictions  of  pub- 
lic duty  against  the  united  efforts  of  the  aristocratic  leaders  of 
the  body.  He  at  once  threw  himself  athwart  their  path  and 
aroused  their  enmity,  which  was  none  the  less  bitter  because  mixed 
with  dread."  On  May  29,  1765,  his  twenty-ninth  birthday,  Mr.  Henry 
offered  his  famous  resolutions  on  the  Stamp  Act.  It  was  in  this 
debate  that  Mr.  Henry  made -the  famous  declaration  "in  voice  and 
gesture  that  startled  the  House": 

"...  Tarquin  and  Cassar  had  each  his  Brutus,  Charles  the 
First  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third"—  "Treason!  Treason!" 
shouted  the  Speaker.  "Treason!  Treason !"  echoed  from  every  part 
of  the  House.  Without  faltering  for  an  instant,  but  rising  to  a 
loftier  attitude  and  fixing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye  that  seemed  to 
flash  fire,  Mr.  Henry  added,  with  the  most  thrilling  emphasis — 
"may  profit  by  their  example!  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most 
of  it." 

Mr.  Henry  himself  considered  this  the  most  important  concern 
of  his  life,  and  preserved  the  evidence  of  this  alone  from  among 
his  almost  innumerable  actions  for  the  public  weal. 

Mr.  Henry  took  the  fearless  stand  that  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation was  tyranny  and  should  be  resisted,  and  thus  planted  the 
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standard  around  which  all  who  desired  to  be  free  might  rally,  and 
soon,  in  America,  did  rally.  And  this  became  the  great  American 
doctrine,  the  chief  basis  for  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
achievement  of  the  independence  of  the  American  Colonies. 

A  notable  achievement  indeed;  and  the  winner  of  it  had  won  for 
himself  a  name  among  the  immortals,  even  had  he  then  ceased  all 
labor  for  the  public  good ! 

From  1765  to  1794 — a  period  of  thirty  years — Mr.  Henry,  with 
the  exception  of  the  five  years  of  his  governorship,  was  continuously 
a  member  of  Burgesses  and  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly,  besides  holding  many  other  important  civil  and 
military  offices.  He  declined  in  three  successive  years  (1794-1796) 
the  offices  of  United  States  Senator,  Secretary  of  State,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  and  Governor  of  Virginia — the  latter  offered 
him  the  seventh  time.  He  was  again  elected  to  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly in  1799,  following  his  last  and  famous  public  appearance, 
at  Charlotte  Court  House,  March  4,  1799. 

The  limited  space  allotted  to  this  sketch  will  not  permit  of 
noticing  many  interesting  details  of  Mr.  Henry's  life,  and  we  can 
therefore  refer  but  briefly  to  a  few  of  its  more  salient  features. 

Mr.  Henry's  greatest  political  speech  was  delivered  in  the  sec- 
ond Revolutionary  Convention  of  Virginia,  in  old  St.-  John's  Church, 
Richmond,  on  Thursday,  March  23,  1775,  on  the  resolutions  moved 
by  him  for  arming  the  Colony.  His  genius  was  never  more  re- 
splendent; and  the  clarion  call  to  arms  was  heard  by  all  America. 

In  his  exordium  he  said: 

"Mr.  President,  it  is  natural  to  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions 
of  hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful  truth,  and 
listen  to  the  song  of  that  syren,  till  she  transforms  us  into  beasts. 
Is  this  the  part  of  wise  men  engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle 
for  liberty?  Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who, 
having  eyes,  see  not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not  the  things  which  so 
nearly  concern  our  temporal  salvation?  For  my  part,  whatever 
anguish  of  spirit  it  may  cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth; 
to  know  the  worst,  and  provide  for  it. 


"In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we  indulge  the  fond  hope  of 
peace  and  reconciliation.  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope. 
If  we  wish  to  be  free — if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those 
inestimable  privileges  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending — 
if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we 
have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which  •we  have  pledged  ourselves 
never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be 
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obtained — we  must   fight !     I   repeat   it,   sir,  we  must  fight ! !     An 
appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us ! 


"Three  millions  of  people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty, 
and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are  invincible  to 
any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we 
shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone.  There  is  a  just  God  who  pre- 
sides over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to 
fight  our  battles  for  us.  .  .  .  Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  election. 
If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire 
from  the  contest.  There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery ! 
Our  chains  are  forged;  their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains 
of  Boston !  The  war  is  inevitable — and  let  it  come ! !  I  repeat  it,  sir, 
let  it  come! ! !" 

He  then,  in  a  magnificent  peroration,  which  has  never  yet  been 
equaled,  exclaimed: 

"It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry 
peace,  peace — but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun ! 
The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears 
the  clash  of  resounding  arms !  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the 
field !  Why  stand  we  idle  here  ?  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ? 
What  would  they  have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  a? 
to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it 
Almighty  God !  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as 
for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death !" 

As  Governor  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Henry  performed  Herculean  labors, 
in  support  of  the  patriot  cause,  and  in  the  protection  of  the  west- 
ern frontiers  of  Virginia  from  British  and  savage  attack.  His  con- 
nection with  the  "winning  of  the  West,''  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory— the  humane,  yet  far-sighted  statesmanship  displayed — was  in 
itself  sufficient  to  have  given  him  imperishable  fame. 

With  the  session  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  of  1790  Mr.  Henry 
closed  his  long  and  illustrious  public  career,  declining  reelection  the 
next  spring.  He  soon  regained  his  position  of  preeminence  at  the 
bar  of  his  native  State.  His  famous  argument  in  the  British  debts 
case  was  his  greatest  effort  as  a  lawyer.  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
was  present  at  the  argument  of  this  celebrated  case,  and  afterward 
described  the  scene: 

"Mr.  Henry  presented  the  appearance  of  an  old  man,  very  much 
wrapped  up,  and  resting  his  head  on  the  bar.  As  he  arose  he  began 
to  complain  that  it  was  too  great  a  hardship  to  put  the  laboring 
oar  in  the  hands  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  trembling,  with  one  foot  in 
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the  grave,  weak  in  his  best  days,  and  far  inferior  to  the  able  asso* 
ciates  by  him." 

Randolph  said,  although  he  knew  it  was  all  put  on,  still  such 
was  the  power  of  his  manner  and  voice  that  he  would  in  a  moment 
forget  and  find  himself  enraged  with  the  Court  for  their  cruelty. 
He  then  gave  a  brilliant  outline  of  Mr.  Henry's  progress  in  his 
argument,  and  compared  him  to  the  practicing  of  a  race-horse, 
sometimes  displaying  his  whole  power  and  speed  for  a  few  laps, 
and  then  slacking  up  again.  At  last,  Randolph  said,  he  got  up  to 
full  speed,  and  tcok  a  rapid  view  of  what  England  had  done  when 
she  had  been  successful  in  arms,  and  what  would  have  been  our 
fate,  had  we  been  unsuccessful.  The  color  began  to  come  and  go 
in  the  face  of  the  Chief  Justice,  while  Iredell  sat  with  his  eyes 
and  mouth  stretched  open  in  perfect  wonder.  Finally  Henry  arrived 
at  his  utmost  height  and  grandeur.  He  raised  his  hands  in  one  of 
his  grand  and  solemn  pauses.  Randolph  said  his  hands  seemed  to 
cover  the  whole  house.  There  was  a  tumultuous  applause,  and  Judge 
Iredell  exclaimed :    "Gracious  God !    He  is  an  orator  indeed !" 

In  his  retirement  Mr.  Henry  matured  and  had  leisure  to  make 
use  of  that  capacity  for  business  success  which  he  always  possessed 
(given  the  opportunity),  and  he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune 
for  that  day.  The  charge  that  Mr.  Henry  was  guilty  of  improper 
conduct  in  the  Yazoo  speculation  has  been  utterly  refuted  by  in- 
vestigation, and  likewise  has  every  other  act  of  his  private  life  been 
proven  to  have  been  clean  and  above  reproach.  He  continued  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  political  affairs,  both  state  and  national. 
It  has  been  charged  that  he  changed  his  political  principles  in  his 
old  age;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  It  is  true  that 
the  spread  of  infidelity,  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  intemperance  of  the  Republicans  of  the  day  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Henry.  The  abuse  of  Mr.  Washington  was 
most  painful  to  him,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  con- 
demnation of  it,  and  of  the  action  of  Mr.  Madison  and  other 
Republican  leaders. 

Mr.  Henry  died  on  June  6,  1799 — just  past  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  quiet  graveyard  at  Red 
Hill,  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.  A  plain  marble  slab  covers  his 
grave,  on  which  are  inscribed  his  name,  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death,  and  the  words:   "His  fame  is  his  best  epitaph." 

In  taking  a  survey  of  Patrick  Henry's  life  as  a  whole,  it  may 
perhaps  be  thus  summarized: 

His  industry,  his  business  capacity,  his  close  application  to  the 
discharge  of  prosaic  duties,  from  early  youth  throughout  life,  have 
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been  much  underrated.  His  single  recreation,  that  of  outdoor  sports, 
which  the  press  of  public  and  professional  duties  compelled  him 
to  abandon  in  later  life,  has  been  greatly  magnified.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  for  this  he  ever  neglected  any  duty  or  shirked  any 
labor,  however  arduous.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  in  casting  up 
the  sum  of  his  life's  efforts,  to  compute  which  contributed  more  to 
his  success,  the  transcendence  of  his  genius  as  an  orator  or  his 
actual  accomplishments  by  hard  work;  certain  it  is  that  without 
the  latter  he  would  not  have  succeeded.  So  that,  after  all,  his  life 
furnishes  no  exception  to  the  definition  that  "genius  is  an  infinite 
capacity  for  work." 

It  is  true  that  the  impartial  critic  must  point  out  that  Mr.  Henry's 
mind  was  not  methodical  in  its  operation ;  while  he  could  be  logical 
in  his  deductions,  it  was  the  complaint  and  the  despair  of  his 
opponents  in  debate  that  he  would  not  be  so.  His  grasp  was  of 
the  whole.  His  mind  rebelled  against  a  minute,  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  any  subject.  He  felt  that  the  force  of  his  presentation 
to  his  auditors  would  be  thereby  weakened  and  destroyed.  And 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  his  subjects  and  the  auditors  which 
his  age  furnished  him,  we  are  convinced  that  he  was  right. 

The  marvelous  impression  made  on  his  contemporaries  by  his 
oratory  seems  to  have  been  due  to  his  entire  sincerity  and  identity 
of  feeling  with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  whose  life  he  had 
led  and  was  still  leading;  in  whose  labors  and  hardships  he  had  a 
part;  to  his  great  ability  to  reason  from  fundamental  principles 
and  apply  them  to  the  question  at  issue;  to  voice,  indeed,  the  in- 
ward convictions  and  the  very  thoughts  (perchance  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly formed)  of  the  great  body  of  his  hearers,  but  in  a  man- 
ner most  superb,  with  action  the  most  striking  and  ever  absolutely 
true  to  Nature,  impelled  by  the  very  fulness  of  his  impassioned  feel- 
ing and  utterance,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  thought;  and 
to  his  matchless  tones,  suited  to  every  emotion,  -whether  of  humor, 
of  pity,  of  terror,  or  of  command. 

With  respect  to  his  place  in  the  legal  profession,  the  impartial 
student  of  his  life  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  he  was  never  an 
accomplished  lawyer  such  as  were  a  number  of  his  contemporaries. 
Here,  too,  his  mind  could  not  be  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  by 
the  technical  thought  and  narrow  deductions  of  a  legal  argument, 
based  upon  citation  of  authority  and  of  precedent.  With  irre- 
sistible force  he  burst  asunder  all  such  feeble  restraints,  and  appealed 
to  great  fundamental  principles  underlying  all  law  and  all  precedent, 
antedating  and  superseding  them  all.  Nor  did  he  disdain  to  appeal 
to  the  elemental  emotions  and  passions  to  sustain  his  position,  with 
an  incarnation  of  emotion  and  passion  that  was  irresistible. 
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As  a  man,  Patrick  Henry  lived  a  pure  and  blameless  life;  dom- 
inated by  high  ideals,  but  using  practical  common-sense  means  to 
accomplish  results;  a  life  filled  throughout  with  unselfish  service 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  God,  his  neighbor  and 
himself.  Ending  his  days  upon  earth  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  sixty-three,  few  men  have  been  able  to  look  back,  as  he  did, 
upon  so  little  of  time  idly  wasted  or  misspent,  and  perhaps  none  upon 
a  life-work  of  greater  or  more  lasting  benefit  to  mankind. 
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PATRICK   HENRY  TO   COLONEL   GEORGE    ROGERS 

CLARK 

Dec.  12,  1778. 
You  are  to  retain  the  Command  of  the  troops  now  at  the 
several  posts  in  the  county  of  Illinois  and  on  the  Wabash, 
which  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  County  now  erected  and 
called  Illinois  County,  which  troops  marched  out  with,  and 
have  been  embodied  by  you.  You  are  also  to  take  the  Com- 
mand of  five  other  Companies,  raised  under  the  act  of  As- 
sembly which  I  send  herewith,  and  which  if  completed,  as  I 
hope  they  will  be  speedily,  will  have  orders  to  join  you  without 
loss  of  time,  and  are  likewise  to  be  under  your  command. 
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With  your  whole  force  you  are  to  protect  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  County,  &,  as  occasions  may  serve,  annoy  the  enemy. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Indian  Nations  may  be  overawed 
and  inclined  to  peace  with  us,  by  the  Adoption  of  proper  meas- 
ures with  you.  Or,  if  that  can  not  be  effected,  that  such  of 
them  as  send  out  parties  towards  our  Frontiers  on  this  side 
of  the  Ohio,  may  be  chastised  by  detachments  from  your  quar- 
ter. For  this  purpose  it  will  behoove  you  to  watch  their  ; 
motions,  and  to  consider,  that  one  great  advantage  expected 
from  your  situation  is  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  warring 
on  this  side  of  Ohio. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  prevent  this,  you  are  to 
establish  such  posts  in  different  parts  of  the  Country  as  you 
judge  best  for  your  troops  to  occupy. 

I  consider  your  further  success  as  depending  upon  the 
goodwill  and  friendship  of  the  Frenchmen  and  Indians  who 
inhabit  your  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  With  their  con- 
currence great  things  may  be  accomplished.  But  their  ani- 
mosity will  spoil  the  fair  prospect  which  your  past  successes 
have  opened.  You  will  therefore  spare  no  pains  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Let  them  see  and 
feel  the  advantage  of  being  fellow  citizens  and  freemen. 
Guard  most  carefully  against  every  infringement  of  their 
property,  particularly  with  respect  to  land,  as  our  enemies 
have  alarmed  them  as  to  that.  Strict,  and  even  severe,  dis- 
cipline with  your  soldiers  may  be  essential,  to  preserve  from 
injury  those  whom  they  were  sent  to  protect  and  conciliate. 
This  is  a  great  and  capital  matter,  and  I  confide  that  you  will  | 
never  lose  sight  of  it,  or  suffer  your  troops  to  injure  any  per-  • 
son  without  feeling  the  punishment  due  to  the  offence.  The 
honor  and  interest  of  the  state  are  deeply  concerned  in  this, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  French  and  Indians  depends  upon 
a  due  observance  of  it. 

John  Todd  Esquire  being  appointed  County  Lieutenant 
according  to  law,  during  pleasure,  with  ample  powers  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Civil  Department,  will  have  directions  to  act 
in  concert  with  you  wherever  it  can  be  done.  On  your  part, 
you  will  omit  no  opportunity  to  give  him  the  necessary  co- 
operation of  the  troops,  where  the  case  necessarily  requires  it. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  mutual  assistance  you  may  oc- 
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casionally  afford  each  other  in  your  respective  departments, 
and  I  trust  that  a  sincere  cordiality  will  subsist  between  you. 
The  contrary  will  prove  highly  detrimental.  Some  measures 
will  be  fallen  on  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  supply  goods  for 
the  inhabitants  of  your  County.  You  will  afford  the  agents 
such  aid  or  protection  from  time  to  time  as  affairs  require, 
and  your  circumstances  will  permit. 

I  send  you  forthwith  some  copies  of  the  act  of  Govern- 
ment and  Bill  of  Rights,  together  with  the  French  alliance. 
These  will  serve  to  show  our  new  friends  the  ground  upon 
which  they  are  to  stand,  and  the  support  to  be  expected  from 
their  countrymen  of  France.  Equal  liberty  and  happiness 
are  the  objects  to  a  participation  of  which  we  invite  them. 

Upon  a  fair  presumption  that  the  people  about  Detroit 
have  similar  inclinations  with  those  at  Illinois  and  Wabash, 
I  think  it  possible  that  they  may  be  brought  to  expel  their 
British  Masters,  and  become  fellow  citizens  of  a  free  State. 
I  recommend  this  to  your  serious  consideration,  and  to  con- 
sult with  some  confidential  persons  on  the  subject.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Gibault,  the  Priest  (to  whom  this  country  owes  many 
thanks  for  his  zeal  and  services),  may  promote  this  affair. 
But  I  refer  it  to  you  to  select  the  proper  persons  to  advise 
with  and  to  act  as  occasion  offers.  But  you  are  to  push  at 
any  favorable  occurrences  which  Fortune  may  present  to  you. 
For  our  peace  and  safety  are  not  secure  while  the  enemy  are 
so  near  as  Detroit. 

I  wish  you  to  testify  to  all  the  subjects  of  Spain  upon  every 
occasion,  the  high  regard  and  sincere  friendship  of  this  Com- 
monwealth towards  them.  And  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  mani- 
fest, that  mutual  advantages  will  derive  from  the  Neighbor- 
hood of  the  Virginias  and  the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Maj- 
esty.    I  must  observe  to  you  that  your  situation  is  critical. 

Far  detached  from  the  body  of  your  country,  placed 
among  French,  Spaniards,  and  Indian  Nations,  strangers  to 
our  people,  anxiously  watching  your  actions  and  behavior, 
and  ready  to  receive  impressions  favorable,  or  not  so,  of  our 
Commonwealth  and  its  Government,  which  impressions  will 
be  hard  to  remove,  and  will  produce  lasting  good  or  ill  ef- 
fects to  your  country.  These  considerations  will  make  you 
cautious  and  circumspect.     I  feel  the  delicacy  and  difficulty 
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of  your  situation,  but  I  doubt  not  your  virtue  will  accomplish 
the  arduous  work  with  honor  to  yourself,  and  advantage  to 
the  Commonwealth.  The  advice  and  assistance  of  discreet 
good  men  will  be  highly  necessary.  For  at  the  distance  of 
your  country,  I  cannot  be  consulted.  General  discretionary 
powers  therefore  are  given  you,  to  act  for  the  best  in  all 
cases  where  those  instructions  are  silent  and  the  law  has  made 
no  provision. 

1  desire  your  particular  attention  to  Mrs.  Rocheblave  and 
her  children  and  that  you  suffer  them  to  want  for  nothing. 
Let  Mr.  Rocheblave's  property,  which  was  taken,  be  restored 
to  his  lady  so  far  as  it  can  be  done.  You  have  the  sum  of 
sixty  pounds  sent  for  her  use,  in  case  you  can't  find  her  hus- 
band's effects  to  restore. 

Prudence  requires  that  provisions  be  laid  in  to  subsist  the 
Troops  you  have,  &  those  to  be  expected  to  arrive  with  you. 
Colonel  Bowman  has  contracted  to  deliver  35,000  lbs.  Bear 
Bacon  at  Kentucky.  But  bread  must  be  had  at  Illinois.  You 
will  provide  it,  if  possible,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Troops,  or 
the  necessity  to  buy  it  becomes  general  known,  as  perhaps 
advantages  may  be  taken  by  raising  the  price.  Lay  up  also 
a  good  stock  of  powder  and  Lead,  etc. 

There  is  a  cargo  of  goods  at  a  Spanish  post  near  you,  be- 
longing either  to  the  Continent  or  this  state.  Rather  than  let 
your  Troops  be  naked  you  are  to  take  a  supply  for  them  out 
of  these  goods.  But  this  is  not  to  be  done  but  in  case  of 
absolute  necessity.  Let  an  exact  account  be  kept  of  what 
is  used  and  let  me  receive  it. 

In  your  negotiations  or  treatys  with  the  Indians,  you  will 
be  assisted  by  Mr.  Todd.  Let  the  treatys  be  confined  to  the 
subject  of  amity  and  peace  with  our  people,  and  not  to  touch 
the  subject  of  lands.  You  may  accept  of  any  services  they 
offer  for  expelling  the  English  from  Detroit  or  elsewhere.  In 
case  you  find  presents  to  the  savages  necessary,  make  them 
sparingly  as  possible,  letting  them  know  our  stock  of  goods  is 
small  at  present,  but  by  means  of  our  trade  with  the  French 
and  other  nations,  we  expect  plenty  of  Goods  before  it  is  long. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Montgomery  will  convey  to  you  ten 
thousand  pounds  for  payment  of  the  troops,  and  for  other 
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matters  requiring  money.  In  the  distribution  of  the  money 
you  will  be  careful  to  keep  exact  accounts  from  time  to  time, 
and  take  security  where  it  is  proper. 

Yours,  etc., 
Col.  Geo.  Rogers  Clark,  P.  Henry. 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Virginia  Troops, 
In  the  County  of  Illinois. 


PATRICK   HENRY  TO   THE   DELEGATES   FROM 
VIRGINIA   IN   CONGRESS 

Virginia  Council  Chambers,  Aug.  12,  1785. 

Gentlemen  :  On  considering  the  disadvantage  suffered  by 
this  state  on  account  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  our  conti- 
nental account,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  enquire  into  the 
business,  and  if  possible  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  have 
prevented  the  final  accomplishment  of  it. 

In  order  to  give  you  some  general  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  herewith  send  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Solicitor  Woods, 
by  which  you  will  perceive  his  embarrassments  and  some  of 
those  of  the  Continental  agent.  How  they  are  to  be  removed, 
Congress  alone  can  determine.  It  is  true  perhaps  that  in  many 
instances  we  may  have  departed  from  system.  But  suppose 
exact  system  had  been  preserved,  and  proper  vouchers  kept 
for  every  article  previous  to  Arnold's  visit  in  1781,  we  know 
these  vouchers  would  have  been  lost  with  the  other  public 
Archives  and  papers  at  the  seat  of  government  which  the 
chance  of  war  threw  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  truth 
is  that  if  the  destruction  of  our  public  papers  had  not  hap- 
pened, but  little  of  the  present  difficulty  would  have  arisen, 
and  I  trust  it  is  not  possible  for  Congress  to  decide  that  no 
abatement  is  to  be  made  in  the  rigorous  demand  of  vouchers 
of  which  we  are  deprived  by  coup  de  main  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  case  of  an  individual  this  would  never  be  practised,  and 
wherefore  it  ought,  or  can,  in  a  case  circumstanced  as  the 
present,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  great  burden  of  the  war  towards  its  later  stages  fell 
on  the  Southern  States,  and  among  these  upon  Virginia  as 
the  most  considerable.    The  many  and  great  efforts  made  by 
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our  country  both  to  the  South  and  West,  cannot  be  forgot  and 
need  not  be  repeated  by  me.  Besides  these  it  is  well  known 
that  on  account  of  the  accessible  situation  of  our  country,  we 
were  liable  to  attacks  so  sudden  as  to  prevent  the  observance  of 
that  system  of  accounting  for  expenses,  which  would  have 
taken  place  had  these  attacks  been  made  in  a  measure  less  sud- 1 
den  and  unexpected.  And  further  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  i 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion  of  this  country  in  the  time  succeeding 
the  loss  of  our  papers,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  military  operations  by  impressments,  and  in  these  you 
can  easily  see  it  is  often  times  impossible  to  produce  such 
vouchers  as  will  discriminate  the  articles  taken  to  be  for  Con- 
tinental use.  I  do  not  make  these  observations  with  a  view 
to  obtain  allowance  of  our  claims  as  if  they  were  altogether 
unsupported  by  proper  vouchers,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
many  instances  such  are  ready  to  be  produced.  But  I  urge 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  exactness  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. Although  it  may  be  said  truly,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  expenses  were  incurred  here  in  building  galleys,  etc. 
for  purposes  not  Continental,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
the  more  advanced  periods  of  the  contest,  all  our  operations 
were  directly  aimed  at  the  common  enemy,  whose  efforts  called 
for  increasing  opposition  and  expense. 

I  take  the  liberty  just  to  mention  that  if  no  better  mode  of 
reckoning  can  be  found,  recourse  may  be  had  to  certain  his- 
torical facts,  by  which  it  will  appear  that  at  sundry  times  this 
country  was  attacked  by  numerous  bodies  of  Indians,  against 
whom  great  numbers  of  militia  were  called  out ;  that  at  other 
times  we  were  invaded  by  British  Troops,  to  repel  whom,  we 
were  obliged  to  raise,  arm  and  embody  great  numbers  of  our| 
people ;  that  over  and  above  our  Continental  requisition,  f re- 
quent  demands  were  made  on  the  state  for  occasional  aids, 
which  were  always  complied  with,  to  the  utmost  of  our  abili- 
ties. Explanations  and  detail  can  be  afforded  in  most  in- 
stances, but  I  only  sketch  out  in  general  some  such  plan  of 
settlement,  which  you  will  urge  or  not  according  to  your  bet- 
ter judgment  and  understanding  of  the  matter. 

From  a  view  of  the  whole  affair,  I  am  led  to  wish  that 
Congress  will  take  up  our  claims,  upon  a  footing  more  liberal 
than  that  to  which  their  present  commissioners  are  restricted. 
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To  refuse  this  is  to  reject  our  claims  to  such  an  extent  as  will 
greatly  injure  Virginia.  It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  the  pow- 
ers with  which  the  Continental  commissioners  ought  to  be  in- 
vested. The  wisdom  of  Congress,  while  guarding  against  in- 
justice to  the  United  States,  will  easily  suggest  the  means  of  do- 
ing justice  to  the  exertions  of  a  state,  that  on  all  occasions  gave 
proofs  of  the  most  zealous  attachment  to  the  general  good. 

I  doubt  not  you  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing this  affair  before  Congress,  in  order  that  the  result  may 
be  laid  before  the  Assembly  at  the  first  of  their  meeting. 

I  am,  etc., 

P.  Henry. 

To  the  Honorable  Delegates  from  Virginia  in  Congress. 


SPEECH   ON  THE   PRESENT  UNEASINESS 

Delivered  in  the  Virginia  Convention,   June  4,    1788. 

The  public  mind,  as  well  as  my  own,  is  extremely  uneasy 
at  the  proposed  change  of  government.  Give  me  leave  to 
form  one  of  the  number  of  those  who  wish  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  this  perilous  and  uneasy  situ- 
ation— and  why  we  are  brought  hither  to  decide  on  this  great 
national  question.  I  consider  myself  as  the  servant  of  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  as  a  sentinel  over  their  rights, 
liberty  and  happiness.  I  represent  their  feelings  when  I  say, 
that  they  are  exceedingly  uneasy,  being  brought  from  that 
state  of  full  security  which  they  enjoyed,  to  the  present  delu- 
sive appearance  of  things.  A  year  ago  the  minds  of  our  citi- 
zens were  at  perfect  repose.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  late 
Federal  convention  at  Philadelphia,  a  general  peace,  and  an  uni- 
versal tranquillity  prevailed  in  this  country — but  since  that 
period  they  are  exceedingly  uneasy  and  disquieted.  When  I 
wished  for  an  appointment  to  this  convention,  my  mind  was 
extremely  agitated  for  the  situation  of  public  affairs.  I  con- 
ceived the  republic  to  be  in  extreme  danger.  If  our  situation 
be  thus  uneasy,  whence  has  arisen  this  fearful  jeopardy?  It 
arises  from  this  fatal  system — it  arises  from  a  proposal  to 
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change  our  government — a  proposal  that  goes  to  the  utter  an- 
nihilation of  the  most  solemn  engagements  of  the  states,  a  pro- 
posal of  establishing  nine  states  into  a  confederacy  to  the  event- 
ual exclusion  of  four  states.  It  goes  to  the  annihilation  of 
those  solemn  treaties  we  have  formed  with  foreign  nations. 
The  present  circumstances  of  France,  the  good  offices  rendered 
us  by  that  kingdom,  require  our  most  faithful  and  most  punc- 
tual adherence  to  our  treaty  with  her.  We  are  in  alliance  with 
the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  the  Prussians;  those  treaties  bound 
us  as  thirteen  states,  confederated  together.  Yet  here  is  a 
proposal  to  sever  that  confederacy.  Is  it  possible  that  we  shall 
abandon  all  our  treaties  and  national  engagements  ? — And  for 
what?  I  expected  to  have  heard  the  reasons  of  an  event  so 
unexpected  to  my  mind  and  to  many  others.  Was  our  civil 
polity,  or  public  justice,  endangered  or  sapped?  Was  the  real 
existence  of  the  country  threatened — or  was  this  preceded  by  a 
mournful  progression  of  events?  This  proposal  of  altering 
our  Federal  government  is  of  a  most  alarming  nature :  make 
the  best  of  this  new  government — say  it  is  composed  by  any- 
thing but  inspiration — you  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious, 
watchful,  jealous  of  your  liberty ;  for  instead  of  securing  your 
rights,  you  may  lose  them  forever.  If  a  wrong  step  be  now 
made,  the  republic  may  be  lost  forever.  If  this  new  govern- 
ment will  not  come  up  to  the  expectation  of  the  people,  and 
they  should  be  disappointed — their  liberty  will  be  lost,  and 
tyranny  must  and  will  arise.  I  repeat  it  again,  and  I  beg  gen- 
tlemen to  consider,  that  a  wrong  step  made  now  will  plunge 
us  into  misery,  and  our  republic  will  be  lost.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  this  convention  to  have  a  faithful  historical  detail 
of  the  facts  that  preceded  the  session  of  the  Federal  conven- 
tion, and  the  reasons  that  actuated  its  members  in  proposing 
an  entire  alteration  of  government — and  to  demonstrate  the 
dangers  that  awaited  us;  if  they  were  of  such  awful  magni- 
tude as  to  warrant  a  proposal  so  extremely  perilous  as  this,  I 
must  assert  that  this  convention  has  an  absolute  right  to  a 
thorough  discovery  of  every  circumstance  relative  to  this  great 
event.  And  here  I  would  make  this  enquiry  of  those  worthy 
characters  who  composed  a  part  of  the  late  Federal  conven- 
tion. I  am  sure  they  were  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  forming  a  great  consolidated  government,  instead  of  a  con- 
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federation.  That  this  is  a  consolidated  government  is  dem- 
onstrably clear ;  and  the  danger  of  such  a  government  is,  to  my 
mind,  very  striking.  I  have  the  highest  veneration  for  those 
gentlemen;  but,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  demand,  what  right  had 
they  to  say,  We,  the  People?  My  political  curiosity,  exclu- 
sive of  my  anxious  solicitude  for  the  public  welfare,  leads  me 
to  ask,  who  authorized  them  to  speak  the  language  of  We,  the 
People,  instead  of  We,  the  States?  States  are  the  character- 
istics and  soul  of  a  confederation.  If  the  states  be  not  the 
agents  of  this  compact,  it  must  be  one  great  consolidated  na- 
tional government  of  the  people  of  all  the  states.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  those  gentlemen  who  formed  the  conven- 
tion, and  were  some  of  them  not  here,  I  would  express  some 
testimonial  of  esteem  for  them.  America  had  on  a  former 
occasion  put  the  utmost  confidence  in  them,  a  confidence  which 
was  well  placed;  and  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  would  give  up  anything 
to  them ;  I  would  cheerfully  confide  in  them  as  my  representa- 
tives. But,  sir,  on  this  great  occasion,  I  would  demand  the 
cause  of  their  conduct.  Even  from  that  illustrious  man,  who 
saved  us  by  his  valor,  I  would  have  a  reason  for  his  conduct — 
that  liberty  which  he  has  given  us  by  his  valor,  tells  me  to  ask 
this  reason — and  sure  I  am,  were  he  here,  he  would  give  us 
that  reason ;  but  there  are  other  gentlemen  here,  who  can  give 
us  that  information.  The  people  gave  them  no  power  to  use 
their  name.  That  they  exceeded  their  power  is  perfectly 
clear.  It  is  not  mere  curiosity  that  actuates  me,  I  wish  to  hear 
the  real,  actual,  existing  danger,  which  should  lead  us  to  take 
those  steps  so  dangerous  in  my  conception.  Disorders  have 
arisen  in  other  parts  of  America,  but  here,  sir,  no  dangers,  no 
insurrection,  nor  tumult,  has  happened — everything  has  been 
calm  and  tranquil.  But  notwithstanding  this,  we  are  wander- 
ing on  the  great  ocean  of  human  affairs.  I  see  no  landmark 
to  guide  us.  We  are  running  we  know  not  whither.  Differ- 
ence in  opinion  has  gone  to  a  degree  of  inflammatory  resent- 
ment in  different  parts  of  the  country — which  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  this  perilous  innovation.  The  Federal  conven- 
tion ought  to  have  amended  the  old  system — for  this  purpose 
they  were  solely  delegated :  the  object  of  their  mission  ex- 
tended to  no  other  consideration.  You  must  therefore  forgive 
the  solicitation  of  one  unworthy  member  to  know  what  danger 
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could  have  arisen  under  the  present  confederation,  and  what 
are  the  causes  of  this  proposal  to  change  our  government. 


SPEECH   ON   RESPONSIBILITY 

Delivered  in  the   Virginia  Convention,   June    14,    1788. 

It  is  now  confessed  that  this  is  a  National  Government. 
There  is  not  a  single  federal  feature  in  it.  It  has  been  al- 
leged within  these  walls  during  the  debates,  to  be  national  and 
federal,  as  it  suited  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen.  But  now 
when  we  have  heard  the  definition  of  it,  it  is  purely  national. 
The  honorable  member  is  pleased  to  say  that  the  sword  and 
purse  included  everything  of  consequence;  and  shall  we  trust 
them  out  of  their  hands  without  checks  and  barriers?  The 
sword  and  purse  are  essentially  necessary  for  the  government. 
Every  essential  requisite  must  be  in  Congress.  Where  are  the 
purse  and  sword  of  Virginia?  They  must  go  to  Congress. 
What  is  become  of  your  country?  The  Virginian  gov- 
ernment is  but  a  name.  It  clearly  results  from  his  last 
argument  that  we  are  to  be  consolidated.  We  should  be 
thought  unwise  indeed  to  keep  two  hundred  legislators  in  Vir- 
ginia when  the  government  is  in  fact  gone  to  Philadelphia  or 
New  York.  We  are  as  a  State  to  form  no  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Where  are  your  checks?  The  most  essential  objects 
of  government  are  to  be  administered  by  Congress.  How 
then  can  the  State  governments  be  any  check  upon  them?  If 
we  are  to  be  a  republican  government  it  will  be  consolidated, 
not  confederated. 

The  means,  says  the  gentlemen,  must  be  commensurate  to 
the  end.  How  does  this  apply?  All  things  in  common  are 
left  with  this  government.  There  being  an  infinitude  in  the 
government,  there  must  be  an  infinitude  of  means  to  carry  it 
on.  This  is  a  sort  of  mathematical  government  that  may  ap- 
pear well  on  paper,  but  cannot  sustain  examination,  or  be  safely 
reduced  to  practice.  The  delegation  of  power  to  an  adequate 
number  of  representatives,  and  an  unimpeded  reversion  of  it 
back  to  the  people  at  short  periods,  form  the  principal  traits 
of  a  republican  government.  The  idea  of  a  republican  gov- 
ernment in  that  paper  is  something  superior  to  the  poor  people. 
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The  governing  persons  are  the  servants  of  the  people.  There 
the  servants  are  greater  than  their  masters ;  because  it  includes 
infinitude,  and  infinitude  excludes  every  idea  of  subordina- 
tion. In  this  the  creature  has  destroyed  and  soared  above  the 
creator.  For  if  its  powers  be  infinite,  what  rights  have  the 
people  remaining?  By  that  very  argument  despotism  has 
made  its  way  in  all  countries,  where  the  people  unfortunately 
have  been  enslaved  by  it.  We  are  told  the  sword  and  purse 
are  necessary  for  the  national  defence.  The  junction  of  these 
without  limitations  in  the  same  hands,  is,  by  logical  and  mathe- 
matical conclusions,  the  description  of  despotism. 

The  reasons  adduced  here  to-day  have  long  ago  been  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  In 
1688  the  British  nation  expelled  their  monarch  for  attempting 
to  trample  on  their  liberties.  The  doctrine  of  divine  right  and 
passive  obedience — said  to  be  commanded  by  heaven — was  in- 
culcated by  his  minions  and  adherents.  He  wanted  to  possess, 
without  control,  the  sword  and  the  purse.  The  attempt  cost 
him  his  crown.  This  government  demands  the  same  powers. 
I  see  reason  to  be  more  and  more  alarmed,  I  fear  it  will 
terminate  in  despotism.  As  to  his  objection  of  the  abuse  of 
liberty,  it  is  denied.  The  political  enquiries  and  promotions  of 
the  peasants  is  a  happy  circumstance.  A  foundation  of 
knowledge  is  a  great  mark  of  happiness.  When  the  spirit  of 
enquiry  after  political  discernment  goes  forth  among  the  low- 
est of  the  people,  it  rejoices  my  heart.  Why  such  fearful  ap- 
prehensions ?  I  defy  him  to  show  that  liberty  has  been  abused. 
There  has  been  no  rebellion  here,  though  there  was  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Tell  me  of  any  country  which  has  been  so  long 
without  a  rebellion.  Distresses  have  been  patiently  borne  in 
this  country  which  would  have  produced  revolutions  in  other 
countries.  We  strained  every  nerve  to  make  provision  to  pay 
off  our  soldiers  and  officers.  They,  though  not  paid  and  great- 
ly distressed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  magnanimously  ac- 
quiesced. The  depreciation  of  the  circulating  currency  very 
much  involved  many  of  them,  and  thousands  of  other  citizens, 
in  absolute  ruin;  but  the  same  patient  fortitude  and  forbear- 
ance marked  their  conduct.  What  would  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  done  in  such  a  situation  ?  They  would  have  resisted 
the  government  and  murdered  the  tyrant.    But  in  this  country 
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no  abuse  of  power  has  taken  place.  It  is  only  a  general  asser- 
tion, unsupported,  which  suggests  the  contrary.  Individual 
licentiousness  will  show  its  baneful  consequences  in  every 
country,  let  its  government  be  what  it  may. 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  says,  responsibility  will  ex- 
ist more  in  this  than  in  the  British  Government.  It  exists 
here  more  in  name  than  in  anything  else.  I  need  not  speak 
of  the  executive  authority.  But  consider  the  two  houses — the 
American  Parliament.  Are  the  members  of  the  Senate  re- 
sponsible? They  may  try  themselves,  and  if  found  guilty  on 
impeachment,  are  to  be  only  removed  from  office.  In  England 
the  greatest  characters  are  brought  to  the  block  for  their  sin- 
ister administration.  They  have  a  power  there,  not  to  dis- 
miss them  from  office,  but  from  life,  for  malpractice.  The 
king  himself  cannot  pardon  in  this  case.  How  does  it  stand 
with  respect  to  your  lower  house?  You  have  but  ten;  what- 
ever number  may  be  there,  six  is  a  majority.  Will  your 
country  afford  no  temptation,  no  money  to  corrupt  them? 
Cannot  six  fat  places  be  found  to  accommodate  them?  They 
may,  after  the  first  Congress,  take  any  place.  There  will  be 
a  multiplicity  of  places.  Suppose  they  corruptly  obtain  places. 
Where  will  you  find  them  to  punish  them?  At  the  farthest 
parts  of  the  Union ;  in  the  ten  miles  square ;  or  within  a  state 
where  there  is  a  stronghold.  What  are  you  to  do  when  these 
men  return  from  Philadelphia?  Two  things  are  to  be  done: 
To  detect  the  offender  and  bring  him  to  punishment.  You  will 
find  it  difficult  to  do  either.  In  England  the  proceedings  are 
openly  transacted.  They  deliver  their  opinions  freely  and 
openly.  They  do  not  fear  all  Europe.  Compare  it  to  this. 
You  cannot  detect  the  guilty.  The  publication  from  time  to 
time  is  merely  optional  in  them.  They  may  prolong  the 
period,  or  suppress  it  altogether  under  pretence  of  its  being 
necessary  to  be  kept  secret.  The  yeas  and  nays  will  avail 
nothing.  Is  the  publication  daily  ?  It  may  be  a  year,  or  once 
in  a  century  ?  I  know  this  would  be  an  unfair  construction  in 
the  common  concerns  of  life.  But  it  would  satisfy  the  words 
of  the  Constitution.  It  would  be  some  security  were  it  once 
a  year,  or  even  once  in  two  years.  When  the  new  election 
comes  on,  unless  you  detect  them  what  becomes  of  your  re- 
sponsibility?    Will  they  discover  their  guilt  when  they  wish 
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to  be  reelected  ?  This  would  suppose  them  to  be  not  only  bad 
but  foolish  men.  In  pursuit  of  responsibility  have  you  a  right 
to  scrutinize  into  the  conduct  of  your  representatives?  Can 
any  man  who  conceives  himself  injured  go  and  demand  a  sight 
of  their  journals  ?  But  it  will  be  told  that  I  am  suspicious.  I 
am  answered  to  every  question,  that  they  will  be  good  men. 
In  England  they  see  daily  what  is  doing  in  Parliament.  They 
will  hear  from  their  Parliament  in  one  thirty-ninth  part  of 
the  time  that  we  will  hear  from  Congress  in  this  scattered 
country.  Let  it  be  proposed  in  England  to  lay  a  poll-tax,  or 
enter  into  any  measures  that  will  injure  one  part  and  produce 
emoluments  to  another,  intelligence  will  fly  quickly  as  the  rays 
of  light  to  the  people.  They  will  instruct  their  representatives 
to  oppose  it,  and  will  petition  against  it,  and  get  it  prevented 
or  redressed  instantly.  Impeachment  follows  quickly  a  vio- 
lation of  duty.  Will  it  be  so  here  ?  You  must  detect  the  of- 
fence, and  punish  the  defaulter.  How  will  this  be  done  when 
you  know  not  the  offender,  even  though  he  had  a  previous  de- 
sign to  commit  the  misdemeanor?  Your  parliament  will  con- 
sist of  sixty-five.  Your  share  will  be  ten  out  of  the  sixty- 
five.  Will  they  not  take  shelter  by  saying  they  were  in  the 
minority — that  the  men  from  New  Hampshire  and  Kentucky 
outvoted  them?  Thus  will  responsibility,  that  great  pillar  of 
a  free  government,  be  taken  away. 

The  honorable  gentleman  wished  to  try  the  experiment. 
Loving  his  country  as  he  does,  he  would  surely  not  wish  to 
trust  its  happiness  to  an  experiment,  from  which  much  harm, 
but  no  good  may  result. 

I  will  speak  another  time,  and  will  not  fatigue  the  com- 
mittee now.  I  think  the  friends  of  the  opposition  ought  to 
make  a  pause  here;  for  I  can  see  no  safety  to  my  country  if 
you  give  up  this  power. 


CAROLINE  LEE  HENTZ 

(1800—1856] 


CAROLINE  MAYS   BREVARD 

/CAROLINE  LEE  WHITING,  youngest  child  of  Colonel  John 
^^  Whiting  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts,  in  1800.  The  Whiting  family  was  well  known  in 
New  England,  and  a  certain  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  was 
prominent  in  early  colonial  times.  Colonel  John  Whiting  is  said  to 
have  been  a  man  of  strong  personality,  cultured  mind,  and  refined 
literary  tastes.  His  traits  impressed  themselves  strongly  upon  his 
children.  He  died  in  1810.  Three  of  his  sons  followed  his  profes- 
sion, and  they  bore  their  part  in  the  War  of  1812.  One  rose,  in  time, 
to  the  rank  of  general. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  great  events  of  the  time  had  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind  and  character  of  the  young  girl,  remote  from 
scenes  of  strife,  but  with  three  brothers  in  the  American  Army. 
Letters  from  the  young  soldiers  were  read  and  read  again,  war  be- 
came a  reality,  patriotism  was  developed,  and  imagination  was 
quickened. 

About  this  time  she  began  writing  stories,  poems,  and  plays  that 
delighted  the  members  of  her  family  and  her  schoolmates.  Before 
she  was  twelve  years  old,  she  had  written  an  oriental  fairy  drama, 
"Gessimentia;  or,  The  Enchanted  Ring,"  and  "Eveline,  a  Tragedy." 
Thus,  from  childhood,  she  found  pleasure  in  writing  as  the  natural 
expression  of  fancy.  Yet  her  pleasure  was  not  all  found  in  writing 
or  in  studying,  for  her  life  was  entirely  natural  and  healthful.  We 
are  told  that  she  was  a  favorite  with  her  companions,  taking  part  in 
their  games  and  amusements.  She  delighted  in  woodland  rambles, 
and  was  influenced  to  an  extent  that  she  did  not  realize  until  later 
years,  by  the  aspects  of  Nature.  The  peak,  Wachusett,  that  rose  in 
ruggedness  among  the  mountains  on  the  border  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  endowed  by  her  with  personality,  and  was  loved  by  her  as  a 
friend. 

On  September  30,  1824,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Mar- 
cellus  Hentz,  a  French  gentleman  whose  father  was  a  lawyer  of 
Metz  and  a  member  of  the  French  National  Convention.  Mr.  Hentz 
was  a  man  of  culture  and  of  varied  talents.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  science,  especially  of  entomology,  and  was  a 
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contributor  to  the  scientific  literature  of  the  time.  His  work  as  an 
instructor,  however,  was  generally  in  other  departments  of  learning. 
He  was  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  associated  with  Mr.  George  Ban- 
croft in  conducting  a  school  at  Round  Hill,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts. After  two  years  spent  there,  he  was  offered  the  chair  of 
Modern  Languages  and  Belles-Lettres  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  removed  to  that  seat  of  learning. 

Mrs.  Hentz  had  never  before  been  farther  South  than  Boston, 
and  found  much  to  interest  her  in  the  new  scenes.  With  ready  tact 
she  adapted  herself  to  her  surroundings,  made  friends,  and  identi- 
fied herself  with  the  interest  of  the  small,  cultured  community  of 
Chapel  Hill.  She  brought  with  her  from  New  England  no  preju- 
dices against  Southern  people  or  Southern  institutions.  Though 
never  wavering  in  attachment  to  her  native  section,  she  learned  to 
love  the  South  with  a  deep  and  sincere  affection,  so  that  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  Southerners  claim  her  as  one  of  themselves. 

In  1830  Mr.  Hentz  was  persuaded  to  remove  to  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky; to  establish  a  school  there  under  the  joint  superintendence 
of  Mrs.  Hentz  and  himself.  It  was  during  her  residence  at  Coving- 
ton that  Mrs.  Hentz  produced  the  first  dramatic  effort  of  her  mature 
years,  "De  Lara;  or,  The  Moorish  Bride;  A  Tragedy";  this  was 
awarded  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  offered  by  Mr.  Pelley  of  the 
Boston  Theatre  for  the  best  original  tragedy  founded  on  the  con- 
quest of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  However,  Mr.  Pelley,  on  account  of 
business  difficulties,  was  unable  to  pay  the  award,  and  he  restored 
the  copyright  to  the  author.  The  tragedy,  afterward  published,  was 
successfully  produced  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
Hentz  was  encouraged  to  write  another  play,  "Lamorah,"  a  tragedy 
of  Indian  frontier  life,  and  a  dramatic  poem,  "Constance  of  Werden- 
burg."  But  neither  play  nor  poem  was  published  until  some  years 
later. 

After  two  years  at  Covington,  they  decided  to  go  to  Cincinnati 
and  to  open  a  school  there  similar  to  the  one  founded  at  Covington. 
The  sojourn  at  Cincinnati,  though  but  of  two  years'  duration,  was 
of  great  importance  in  developing  the  literary  powers  of  Mrs.  Hentz. 
She  found  herself  in  the  congenial  society  of  literary  men  and 
women,  and  was  stimulated  to  further  production.  With  the  cares 
of  motherhood  and  the  duties  of  teaching,  there  was  little  time  for 
literary  work ;  yet  she  accomplished  much.  She  wrote  magazine 
articles,  poems,  and  a  novel  'Lovell's  Folly.'  She  was  trying  her 
powers,  but  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  construct  a  plot  or  sustain 
the  interest  of  a  long  story.  The  novel  was  not  successful  and  was 
soon  forgotten. 
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There  was  another  move  in  1834,  this  time  to  Florence,  Alabama, 
where  nine  years  were  passed.  Here  Mrs.  Hentz  lived  a  retired 
life.  She  had  now  four  children,  the  youngest  an  infant  at  the  time 
of  removal  to  Florence.  Never  before  had  the  family  demands  upon 
her  time  and  thought  been  so  great,  nor  had  her  duties  as  a  teacher 
been  so  exacting.  Sometimes  she  would  write  a  short  poem  at  the 
suggestion  of  occasion.  There  was  no  other  literary  work  during 
her  life  at  Florence. 

At  this  time  Tuscaloosa  was  the  center  of  much  intellectual  in- 
fluence, and  Mr.  Hentz,  believing  it  would  be  a  favorable  place  for 
a  school,  removed  there  with  his  family  in  1843.  It  was  at  Tusca- 
loosa that  Mrs.  Hentz  wrote  "Aunt  Patty's  Scrap  Bag,"  during  a 
school  vacation  in  1844.  Here  she  wrote  also  many  poems.  One  of 
her  friends  has  described  her  as  he  first  saw  her  at  Tuscaloosa, 
"moving  among  a  throng  of  devoted  school-girls,  commanding  the 
respect,  as  she  won  the  affectionate  esteem,  of  those  who  were  her 
assistants  in  the  labors  of  instruction  as  well  as  those  who  were 
committed  to  her  care;  as  the  light  and  center  of  a  united  family; 
and  only  as  an  author  when  an  hour  found  at  her  disposal  between 
other  duties,  or  snatched  from  the  watches  of  the  night,  was  pressed 
into  service." 

After  two  years  at  Tuscaloosa,  another  change  was  made  and 
another  school  was  opened  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  then  a  mere 
village,  with  traditions  of  Indian  warfare  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants.  Here  three  years  were  passed,  during  which  time 
Mrs.  Hentz  published  nothing.  There  were  changes  now  in  the 
family  circle.  The  eldest  daughter  was  married,  and  soon  afterward 
the  eldest  son  was  sent  away  to  attend  a  professional  school. 

The  year  1848  was  marked  by  removal  to  Columbus,  Georgia, 
and  the  opening  of  a  school  at  that  place.  During  the  year,  'The 
Mob-Cap'  was  published.  About  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
at  Columbus  Mr.  Hentz's  health  failed  entirely.  Mrs.  Hentz  also 
fell  ill.  After  her  recovery  she  carried  on  the  school  alone  for  a 
few  months,  at  the  same  time  writing  whenever  she  could  find  time 
to  do  so.  But  after  the  spring  of  1851  she  taught  no  more,  relying 
entirely  upon  her  pen  for  the  support  of  the  family.  'Linda'  had 
appeared  in  1850,  and  it  was  followed  the  next  year  by  'Rena;  or, 
The  Snow  Bird.' 

The  story  of  'Linda'  had  been  told  the  author  by  the  captain  of 
a  steamer  on  the  Alabama  River.  He  told  the  story  well,  for  he 
had  seen  the  Belle  Creole  when  she  was  blown  to  pieces,  and  he 
had  seen  Linda  just  before  she  escaped  into  the  woods  along  the 
river  bank.     At  the  captain's  suggestion,  Mrs.  Hentz  undertook  to 
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write  the  story.  A  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hentz  has  told  us  how  she 
used  to  sit  beside  her  mother's  writing  table,  "on  which  was  always 
a  vase  of  flowers,"  eagerly  reading  each  page  as  soon  as  it  was 
finished.  It  was  Mrs.  Hentz's  custom,  as  she  would  finish  the  sev- 
eral chapters  of  her  books,  to  read  them  aloud  to  the  family,  of 
whose  full  sympathy  and  interest  she  was  always  sure.  After  she 
gave  up  teaching,  she  set  apart  the  morning  hours  for  writing.  Her 
friends,  knowing  this,  would  not  interrupt  her ;  but  sometimes 
strangers,  or  persons  not  realizing  the  value  of  those  uninterrupted 
hours,  would  call.  Then  Mrs.  Hentz  would  lay  aside  her  pen,  go 
into  the  drawing  room,  and  entertain  her  visitors  as  pleasantly  as 
if  she  had  no  concern  of  greater  importance  than  to  receive  morning 
callers.  When  they  took  their  leave  she  would  resume  her  work, 
as  calm  and  unruffled  as  though  she  had  not  been  disturbed. 

Four  years  were  passed  at  Columbus.  Then,  since  the  two 
elder  children  had  made  choice  of  Marianna,  Florida,  for  their 
home,  she  decided  to  join  them  there.  In  1852,  the  year  of  the 
removal  to  Marianna,  Mrs.  Hentz  published  two  books,  'Marcus 
Warland;  or,  The  Long  Moss  Spring,'  and  'Eoline;  or,  Magnolia 
Vale.'  These  were  written  at  the  bedside  of  her  husband,  who  was 
now  very  ill.  Her  literary  activities  at  a  time  when  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  her  life  were  so  great  recall  the  touching  account  An- 
thony Trollope  gives  of  his  mother  under  similar  circumstances, 
while  others  rested  or  slept,  writing  the  stories  that  were  to  give 
entertainment  to  many,  and  the  means  of  living  to  those  dear  to  her. 

One  book  followed  another  in  quick  succession.  'Miss  Thusa's 
Spinning  Wheel,'  'Jack,'  and  'Helen  and  Arthur'  were  published  in 
1853.  'The  Planter's  Northern  Bride,'  in  two  volumes,  appeared 
the  next  year.  In  the  spring  of  1853  Mrs.  Hentz  made  a  visit  to  her 
old  home  in  New  England — a  visit  of  pleasure  mingled  with  sad- 
ness, for  the  years  had  brought  many  changes.  After  her  return  to 
Florida  she  began  writing  another  novel,  'Robert  Graham,'  which 
was  finished  the  next  winter.  Then  she  prepared  for  publication 
two  volumes  of  earlier  written  tales,  also  a  volume  of  dialogues, 
poems,  and  sketches  that  she  had  written  from  time  to  time  for  the 
use  of  her  pupils.  She  seems  to  have  given  herself  no  time  for 
rest.  Yet,  as  ever,  ready  to  give  pleasure  to  others,  she  found  time 
to  write,  for  an  amateur  dramatic  club  of  Quincey,  a  play,  "Don 
Carlos  de  Castra,"  founded  on  an  amusing  incident  in  the  social 
life  of  Tallahassee. 

The  measure  of  work  was  almost  full.  Her  last  book,  and  her 
best,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many,  was  'Ernest  Lynwood,'  pub- 
lished in   1856.     The  news  of  the  author's  death  was   received  in 
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Boston  on  the  day  this  work  was  issued  from  the  press.  The  editor 
of  the  Boston  Transcript  wrote  of  the  book  as  "a  lingering  hand- 
grasp  from  one  we  love."  Many  years  after,  Mrs.  Hentz's  daughter 
said,  "I  can  never  read  the  book  through  without  blinding  tears, 
for  I  can  hear  through  its  pages  the  minor  chords  of  life  vibrating." 
Mr.  Hentz  died  a  few  months  after  his  wife.  Both  are  buried  at 
Marianna,  one  marble  shaft  marking  their  resting  place. 

One  who  knew  Mrs.  Hentz  well  has  thus  described  her:  "She 
is  tall,  graceful,  dignified,  with  that  high  bred  manner  that  ever 
betokens  gentle  blood.  She  has  infinite  talent  and  tact  in  conversa- 
tion, and  never  speaks  without  awakening  interest.  .  She  has 
great  enthusiasm,  the  enthusiasm  described  by  Madame  de  Stael  as 
'God  within  us' — the  love  of  the  good,  the  holy,  and  the  beautiful. 
She  has  neither  pretension  nor  pedantry,  and,  although  admirably 
accomplished,  she  has  all  the  sweet  simplicity  of  an  elegant  woman." 
Those  now  living  who  knew  her  have  much  to  say  of  the  gentleness, 
the  cheerfulness,  the  charm  of  manner  that  made  her  a  general 
favorite. 

Her  books,  widely  read  in  their  day,  represent  the  tastes  and 
standards  of  the  society  she  knew,  and  they  picture  conditions  long 
since  passed  away.  They  are  characterized  by  definite  moral  and 
religious  teaching,  are  marked  by  purity  and  refinement,  and  leave 
no  heart  the  worse  for  the  reading.  One  can  but  feel,  however, 
that  she  wrote  no  story  so  fine  as  that  we  may  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  bare  record  of  her  own  life.  A  life  of  untiring  in- 
dustry, of  cheerful  devotion  to  duty,  of  willing  sacrifice,  and  of 
brave  facing  whatever  the  day  might  bring — a  life  altogether  sweet, 
and  strong,  and  noble. 
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THE   CRUCIAL   HOUR 

From  'Linda;  or,  the  Young  Pilot  of  the  Belle  Creole.' 

They  met  face  to  face — these  two  young  men — on  the 
deck  of  the  Belle  Creole.  The  hot  blood  rushed  with  a  crim- 
son glow  to  the  face  of  Roland,  but  Robert  remained  colour- 
less as  marble.  He  was  conscious  of  a  noble  purpose — and 
magnanimity  is  always  calm.  Advancing  a  few  steps,  and 
holding  out  his  hand,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice : 

"Captain  Lee,  I  ask  forgiveness  for  the  past,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, confidence  for  the  future." 

There  was  something  so  truthful  and  dignified  in  his  man- 
ner, so  simple  and  manly  in  his  address,  that  it  appealed 
powerfully  to  the  ingenuous  nature  of  Roland.  He  involun- 
tarily extended  his  hand,  but  averted  his  face  to  conceal  the 
moistened  eye  and  quivering  lip,  which  might  expose  him  to 
a  rival's  pity. 

"I  have  much  that  I  wish  to  say,"  said  Robert.  "Could 
I  see  you  a  few  moments  in  private  ?" 

Roland  led  the  way  in  silence  to  his  own  apartment,  where, 
closing  the  door,  he  turned  towards  Robert  his  agitated  coun- 
tenance. 

"You  wear  the  badge  of  mourning,"  said  Robert.  "May 
I  ask,  if  it  is  for  one  we  both  have  loved  these  sable  weeds 
are  worn?" 

"Stop,"  exclaimed  Roland;  "my  grief  should  be  sacred 
from  intrusion,  and  most  of  all  from  you.  Have  loved! 
Your  words  are  mockery,  sir." 

"I  have  much  to  say,"  continued  Robert;  "but  I  tremble 
for  the  effect  of  my  communication.  Yet  I  know  myself  how 
much  joy  the  human  heart  can  bear." 

"Speak — quick,  and  tell  me  what  you  mean,"  cried  Roland, 
turning  upon  him  with  a  flashing  eye. 

"What  if  I  should  tell  you  that  she  whom  you  mourn  as 
dead  still  lives,  and  lives  for  you.  Nay,  stay  and  hear  me, 
and  believe  me.  I  would  not  dare  trifle  with  your  sorrow. 
Linda  lives,  and,  reserving  only  a  brother's  rights,  I  yield  to 
you  every  claim  upon  her  love." 

Roland  gazed  upon  Robert  for  a  moment,  with  a  strange 
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bewildered  expression,  then  pressing  both  hands  upon  his  fore- 
head, turned  of  ashy  paleness. 

Fearful  that  he  had  been  too  abrupt  in  his  communica- 
tion, Robert  laid  his  hand  gently  on  his  arm,  and  said : 

"Let  me  say  to  thee,  my  brother,  as  a  holy  friend  did  to 
me,  when  my  soul  fainted  under  the  burden  of  its  joy,  let 
religion  chasten  thy  felicity.  Remember  the  great  Giver  of 
so  much  happiness." 

As  Robert  uttered  these  words  in  a  calm,  impressive  voice, 
Roland's  countenance  lost  its  wild  expression,  his  head  gradu- 
ally bent  down,  then  throwing  his  arm  around  Robert's  neck, 
he  wept,  even  as  passionate  and  tender  woman  weeps. 

Robert's  glistening  eyes  attested  the  depth  of  his  sym- 
pathy. No  feeling  of  jealousy  now  mingled  its  bitterness 
with  the  pure  fountain  of  his  thoughts.  He  found  a  noble, 
self-sacrificing  spirit  its  own  reward.  The  hour  he  had  been 
so  long  dreading,  as  the  test  of  his  sincerity  and  truth,  was 
come,  and  he  had  strength  to  yield  Linda  to  another — nay, 
he  felt  a  joy  in  the  sacrifice,  so  pure  and  exalted,  he  would 
not  have  exchanged  it  for  all  that  passion  and  self-indulgence 
in  their  most  prodigal  moods  could  offer. 

Roland  and  Linda  met :  but  we  will  imitate  the  delicacy 
of  Robert,  and  not  intrude  on  the  sacredness  of  the  inter- 
view. It  is  difficult  to  describe  joy,  rising,  Lazarus-like,  from 
the  tomb  of  despair.  The  artist  can  paint  the  black  cloud 
of  the  gathering  tempest,  but  when  a  glorious  sun-burst  comes 
flashing  out  from  the  gloom,  he  drops  his  pencil,  conscious 
of  the  impotence  of  his  genius, 

Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven. 
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BY  THE   LONG   MOSS   SPRING 

From  'Marcus  Warland;  or,  The  Long  Moss  Spring.' 

The  water!  the  water! 

Where  I  have  shed  salt  tears; 
In  loneliness  and  friendliness, 

A  thing  of  tender  years. 
The  water!  the  water! 

How  bless'd  to  me  thou  art, 
Thus  sounding  in  life's  solitude 

The  music  of  my  heart, 
And  filling  it,  despite  of  sadness, 

With  dreamings  of  departed  gladness. 

— Motherwell. 

Marcus  sat  beside  the  Long  Moss  Spring,  the  morning 
sunbeams  glancing  through  the  broad  leaves  of  the  magnolia 
and  the  brilliant  foliage  of  the  holly,  and  playing  on  his 
golden  hair.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  fishing-rod,  whose  long 
line  floated  on  the  water;  and  though  his  eye  was  fixed  on 
the  buoyant  cork,  there  was  no  hope  or  excitement  in  its  gaze. 
His  face  was  pale  and  wore  a  severe  expression,  verjr  different 
from  the  usual  joyousness  and  thoughtlessness  of  childhood. 
Even  when  the  silvery  trout  and  shining  perch,  lured  by  the 
bait,  hung  quivering  on  the  hook,  and  were  thrown,  fluttering 
like  wounded  birds  through  the  air,  to  fall  panting,  then  pulse- 
less, at  his  side,  he  showed  no  consciousness  of  success,  no 
elation  at  the  number  of  his  scaly  victims.  Tears,  even,  large 
and  slowly  gathering  tears,  rolled  gradually  and  reluctantly 
down  his  fair  oval  cheeks ;  they  were  not  like  the  sudden, 
drenching  shower,  that  leaves  the  air  purer  and  the  sky  bluer, 
but  the  drops  that  issue  from  the  wounded  bark  formed  of 
the  life-blood  of  the  tree. 

Beautiful  w?s  the  spot  where  the  boy  sat,  and  beautiful 
the  vernal  morning  that  awakened  Nature  to  the  joy  and  the 
beauty  of  youth.  The  fountain,  over  whose  basin  he  was  lean- 
ing, was  one  of  those  clear,  deep,  pellucid  springs,  that  gush 
up  in  the  green  wilds  of  southern  Georgia,  forming  a  feature 
of  such  exquisite  loveliness  in  the  landscape,  that  the  traveler 
pauses  on  the  margin,   feeling  as  if  he  had   found  one  of 
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those  enchanted  springs  of  which  we  read  in  fairy  land,  whose 
waters  are  too  bright,  too  pure,  too  serene  for  earth. 

The  stone  which  formed  the  basin  of  the  fountain  was 
smooth  and  calcareous,  hollowed  out  by  the  friction  of  the 
waters,  and  gleaming  white  and  cold  through  their  diaphanous 
drapery.  In  the  centre  of  this  basin,  where  the  spring  gushed 
in  all  its  depth  and  strength,  it  was  so  dark  it  looked  like 
an  opaque  body,  impervious  to  the  eye,  whence  it  flowed  over 
the  edge  of  its  rocky  receptacle  in  a  full,  rejoicing  current, 
sweeping  over  its  mossy  bed,  and  bearing  its  sounding  tribute 
to  the  Chattahoochee,  "rolling  rapidly."  The  mossy  bed  to 
which  we  have  alluded  was  not  the  verdant  velvet  that  covers 
with  a  short,  curling  nap  the  ancient  rock  and  the  gray  old 
tree,  but  long,  slender,  emerald-green  plumes,  waving  under  the 
water,  and  assuming  through  its  mirror  a  tinge  of  deep  and 
irradiant  blue.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  rich  and  grace- 
ful than  this  carpet  for  the  fountain's  silvery  tread,  and  which 
seems  to  bend  beneath  it,  as  the  light  spray  rustling  in  the 
breeze.  The  golden  water-lily  gleamed  up  through  the  crystal, 
and  floated  along  the  margin  on  its  long  and  undulating  stems. 
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From  'The   Planter's  Northern   Bride.' 

Moreland's  blood  began  to  seethe  in  his  veins  when  he 
saw  Vulcan,  far  more  embruted  and  animal  in  appearance 
than  when  he  defied  him  over  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  ascend 
the  platform  and  sit  down  side  by  side  with  his  own  father- 
in-law  ;  when  he  saw  the  vile  impostor,  whose  path  had  been 
marked  with  the  slime  of  the  snake,  the  brand  of  the  incen- 
diary, and  the  steel  of  the  assassin,  standing  in  that  elevated 
position,  the  centre  of  every  gazing  eye,  assuming  to  be  the 
champion  of  truth  and  humanity,  while  violating  their  most 
sacred  rights.  He  announced  himself  as  a  traveler  recently 
returned  from  the  South,  that  beautiful,  but  accursed  region, 
"where  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  was  divine."  He  had  had 
the  most  abundant  opportunities  of  studying  and  examining 
its  social  and  domestic  institutions,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
lay  the  result  before  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  community. 
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He  began  with  the  utmost  calmness  and  deliberation,  describ- 
ing the  delicious  climate,  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  gardens 
of  roses,  the  bowers  of  jessamine,  and  groves  of  orange  trees, 
which  made  an  Eden  of  that  smiling  land.  He  dwelt  with 
enthusiastic  admiration  on  the  grace  and  loveliness  of  its 
daughters,  the  brave  and  gallant  bearing  of  its  sons.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  to  praise  was  his  only  task;  but 
he  was  making  a  flowering  groundwork,  to  enhance  by  con- 
trast the  effect  of  the  hideous  structure  he  was  about  to  rear 
upon  it.  Anon  the  hand  that  had  been  gently  scattering 
roses,  began  to  hurl  the  hissing  thunderbolt,  and  in  the  wild 
and  thrilling  eloquence  which  succeeded,  Moreland  found  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  splendid  orator  of  the  African 
Church.  He  heard  himself  (for  in  what  other  planter's  home 
had  he  been  so  closely  domesticated?)  described  as  a  demon 
of  cruelty,  his  slaves  the  subjects  of  the  most  atrocious  bar- 
barity, his  plantation  the  scene  of  horrors  that  baffled  the 
power  of  imagination  to  conceive.  The  clanking  chain,  the 
excoriating  manacle,  the  gashing  scourge,  the  burning  brand, 
Were  represented  as  tortures  in  daily,  nay,  even  in  hourly 
use;  the  shrieks  of  womanhood,  the  cries  of  infancy,  and  the 
lamentations  of  age,  as  no  more  regarded  than  the  yelling 
of  wild  beasts  or  the  whistling  of  the  wind.  The  audience 
was  becoming  painfully  excited.  Ladies  were  passing  little 
bottles  containing  the  spirits  of  ammonia  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  covering  their  faces  with  their  white  handkerchiefs ; 
men  groaned  audibly,  and  many  a  dark  and  sinister  glance 
was  turned  to  the  dim  corner,  where  the  Southern  planter 
sat,  unseen  as  yet  by  the  orator  of  the  night. 

"Hush,  hush!"  whispered  Dr.  Darley  to  the  excited  and 
indignant  Moreland.  "Not  for  worlds  would  I  have  you  pre- 
maturely interrupt  this  scene.  Wait,  and  you  shall  have  a  sig- 
nal triumph." 

It  was  a  terrible  struggle  with  Moreland  to  keep  from  rush- 
ing forward  and  hurling  the  wretch  from  the  platform,  ex- 
posing him  at  once  to  the  crowd,  whom  he  was  deluding  by 
his  falsehoods  and  magnetizing  by  his  electrical  eloquence. 

"Behold/'  said  Brainard,  after  having  exhausted,  for  the 
time,  the  vocabulary  of  horrors,  "behold  one  of  the  poor  vic- 
tims of  Southern  barbarity — behold  his  mutilated  fingers,  his 
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branded  and  disfigured  body.  Hold  out  your  hand,  long-suf- 
fering son  of  Africa — and  show  the  awful  mark  of  your 
master's  cruelty." 

Vulcan  stretched  out  his  left  hand,  in  which  the  two 
central  fingers  were  wanting,  making  a  sickening  chasm.  We 
have  already  related  the  accident  which  caused  this  loss,  as 
well  as  the  burn  which  had  left  such  an  enduring  cicatrice. 

"Look  at  this  poor  disfigured  shoulder,"  continued  Brain- 
ard,  folding  back  the  negro's  shirt-collar  and  displaying  a 
terrible-looking  scar  (probably  embellished  by  a  few  touches 
of  reddish  paint).  "This  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  scars 
which  seam  and  corrugate  his  whole  body." 

Groans  and  faint  shrieks  were  now  heard  from  every  part 
of  the  house,  and  again  Dr.  Darley's  restraining  hand  was 
laid  on  Moreland's  quivering  arm. 

"Not  yet,  not  yet!  We  must  hear  the  negro's  story.  The 
climax  is  to  come." 

But  just  as  Vulcan  opened  his  huge  lips  to  speak,  in 
obedience  to  a  gesture  of  Brainard,  and  people  were  pressing 
forward,  half  standing  in  their  eagerness  to  catch  every  word 
of  the  hideous  speaker,  a  young  man  forced  his  way  through 
the  crowd  in  the  doorway  and  rushed  to  the  centre  of  the 
hall.  So  sudden  was  his  entrance,  so  rapid  his  movements, 
that  no  one  recognized  his  colour  till,  slackening  his  pace  and 
looking  wildly  round  him,  he  disclosed  the  bright  yellow  hue 
and  dark-beaming  eyes  of  the  mulatto. 

"Master,  master,  Mars  Russell!"  he  exclaimed,  breath- 
lessly, pantingly ;  "where  are  you  ?  Why  don't  you  speak,  and 
tell  'em  they're  all  lies?  Why  don't  you  tell  'em  it's  Vulcan, 
that  tried  to  kill  you,  and  Master  Brainard,  that  tried  to  make 
everybody  kill  you?  You  may  kill  me  if  you  want  to!"  cried 
he,  shaking  his  clenched  fist  at  the  astonished  Brainard.  "I 
don't  care  if  you  do!  I'll  call  you  a  story-teller  and  a  rogue. 
I'd  a  heap  rather  be  killed  than  stand  still  and  hear  the  best 
master  that  ever  lived  made  out  a  monster  and  a  brute!" 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  faintest  conception  of  the  effect 
of  this  impassioned  appeal.  The  young  republicans  in  the 
windows  brought  down  their  sticks  like  rattling  thunder,  while, 
high  above  the  din,  several  voices  were  heard  exclaiming — 
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"Put  him  out,  put  him  out !"  and  many  leaped  forward  to 
execute  the  order. 

"Stop!"  exclaimed  a  voice  of  command,  and  Moreland, 
without  waiting  to  make  a  passage  through  the  people,  sprang 
from  bench  to  bench,  till  he  reached  the  spot  where  Albert 
stood,  directly  opposite  the  platform,  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
lamplight.  With  glowing  cheek  and  flashing  eye,  he  faced 
the  bold,  but  now  pale  impostor  and  cowering  slave,  then 
turning  to  the  people: 

"Let  no  one,"  he  cried,  "on  their  peril,  touch  this  boy.  He 
is  under  my  protection,  and  I  will  defend  him  with  my  life. 
He  has  spoken  the  truth.  This  man  is  a  vile  impostor.  Pre- 
tending to  be  a  minister  of  God,  he  introduced  himself  into 
my  household,  and,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  plotted  the 
most  damning  designs.  I  received  him  as  a  friend,  cherished 
him  as  a  brother,  and  obtained  for  him  the  confidence  of 
a  generous  and  trusting  community.  I  blush  for  my  own 
weakness;  I  pity  the  delusion  of  others.  As  to  the  horrible 
charges  he  has  brought  against  me  and  my  Southern  brethren, 
I  scorn  to  deny  them.  If  you  could  believe  such  atrocities 
of  any  man,  your  good  opinion  would  be  valueless  to  me. 
That  you  can  believe  them  of  me,  knowing  me,  as  most  of  you 
now  do,  I  know  it  is  impossible.  Had  he  been  less  malignant, 
he  had  done  me  more  evil." 

"I  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  in- 
terrupted Brainard,  grinding  his  teeth  with  suppressed  rage; 
"our  black  brother  can  bear  witness  to  all  I  have  declared." 

But  "our  black  brother"  did  not  seem  disposed  to  back 
his  falsehoods  with  the  boldness  he  had  anticipated.  Though 
brute  force,  roused  by  long  continued  excitement,  had  once 
triumphed  over  moral  cowardice,  it  gave  him  no  sustaining 
influence  now,  and  he  shrank  and  quailed  before  the  thrilling 
eye  of  his  deserted  and  injured  master.  The  influence  of 
early  habits  and  feelings  resumed  its  sway,  and  gleamings 
of  his  better  nature  struggled  through  the  darkness  of  false- 
hood and  treachery.  Notwithstanding  the  bluntness  of  his 
perceptions,  he  felt  the  power  of  Moreland's  moral  superiority 
over  Brainard,  and  when  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  con- 
firm his  unblushing  lies  in  the  pure  light  of  his  master's  coun- 
tenance,  a  sudden  loathing   for  the  white  man   who  could 
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stoop  to  such  degradation  filled  his  mind ;  and  a  strong  desire 
for  the  favor  he  had  forfeited  and  the  place  he  had  lost,  stirred 
his  heart. 

"Speak,  Vulcan!"  cried  Moreland,  who  had  marked  the 
changes  of  his  dark  face  with  intense  interest,  "speak!  and  in 
the  presence  of  an  all-hearing  God,  say  if  this  man  utters  the 
truth,  or  I." 

"You,  massa,  you!"  burst  spontaneously  from  the  lips  of 
the  negro;  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  portion  of  blackness  rolled 
away  from  his  face,  with  the  relieving  consciousness  of  having 
borne  testimony  to  the  truth. 


BENJAMIN  HARVEY  HILL 

(1823— 1882J 


LUCIAN   LAMAR  KNIGHT 

TT7RITTEN  with  prominence  on  the  roster  of  Georgia's  illustri- 
^»  ous  sons  is  the  name  of  Benjamin  Harvey  Hill,  who  was 
born  on  September  14,  1823,  in  Hillsborough,  Jasper  County,  right 
in  the  heart  of  that  "old  red  belt  which  encircles  the  State  from 
the  Savannah  to  the  Chattahoochee."  He  was  the  seventh  son 
of  nine  children  that  blessed  the  marriage  of  Sarah  Parham  and 
John  Hill,  whose  ancestors  were  respectively  Welsh  and  Irish. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  John  Hill,  a  sturdy 
Methodist,  had  removed  from  North  Carolina  and  settled  in  Jasper 
County,  but  when  Benjamin  was  a  boy  the  family  went  to  live 
at  La  Grange,  Troup  County,  close  to  the  Alabama  border. 

Because  he  possessed  a  slender  education  himself  the  father 
fully  realized  the  value  of  culture,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
Benjamin  was  singled  out  from  his  brothers  and  sisters  as  best 
fitted  to  receive  a  higher  education  than  could  be  afforded  to  all. 
Accordingly  he  was  sent  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corbin,  of  Yale,  under 
whose  tutelage  he  made  rapid  progress.  Interest  in  his  promising 
pupil  led  the  teacher  to  urge  a  college  course  at  his  own  alma 
mater,  but  the  loyal  young  Georgian  preferred  his  State's  Uni- 
versity at  Athens,  whither  he  went  in  1841,  after  his  mother  and 
an  aunt  had  contributed  their  little  incomes  to  the  money  his 
father  could  spare  toward  the  necessary  expenses.  But  these  self- 
sacrificing  relatives  were  amply  repaid,  for  the  rustic  boy  in  long 
jeans  coat  and  scant  trousers  quickly  developed  into  a  brilliant 
student  who,  three  years  later,  was  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors.  Among  his  classmates  he  had  already  won  renown  as  an 
invincible  debater,  and  as  the  valedictorian  his  oration,  with  fullest 
promise  of  his  remarkable  eloquence,  was  enthusiastically  applauded 
by  William  C.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  and  by  Judge  Berrien, 
of  Georgia,  both  of  whom  happened  to  be  present  at  the  exercises. 

Upon  leaving  college  he  entered  the  law  office  of  William 
Dougherty,  and  after  a  year's  study  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
November,  1845,  he  married  Miss  Caroline  E.  Holt,  the  daughter 
of  Cicero  Holt,  then  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Athens,  Georgia,  and 
the  youthful  couple  settled  in  La  Grange,  where  Benjamin  Harvey 
2389 
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Hill  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Distinction  in  the  chosen 
field  came  soon,  and  in  February,  1848,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  his  native  State. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  measures  stirred  him,  as  indeed  they 
did  many  others,  into  political  activity,  and  he  entered  the  public 
arena  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  over  six  feet  one  in  height,  and 
with  eyes  "oratorically  grey."  In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower 
House  of  the  General  Assembly,  from  Troup  County.  Between 
that  year  and  1854  he  declined  reelection  to  the  Legislature,  and 
refused  nomination  for  Congress,  but  the  repeal  of  the  Compromise 
roused  his  wrath,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  cham- 
pions of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  During  the  period  of 
storm  and  stress  his  followers  affectionately  dubbed  him  "Our 
Ben,"  a  soubriquet  which  stuck  to  him  all  through  his  career.  A 
staunch  Union  man,  his  philippics  against  all  radicalism,  especially 
that  concerned  with  the  slavery  agitation,  rang  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Georgia.  When  the  old  Whig  party  was 
dissolved  in  the  State,  he  allied  himself  with  the  American  or 
Know-Nothing  party,  though  his  sympathies  were  not  entirely  given 
up  to  it.  However,  in  1856,  he  was  an  elector-at-large  for  Fill- 
more and  Donelson,  on  that  ticket,  and  the  next  year  he  became 
its  candidate  for  Governor.  Defeated,  he  still  remained  the  idol 
of  his  party,  and  in  1859  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate.  All  this  time  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  had  been  grow- 
ing, and  he  was  acknowledged  the  foremost  advocate  in  his  State. 
Before  a  jury  he  had  few  equals,  and  many  of  his  speeches  in 
important  cases  have  been  preserved,  and  are  still  cited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  bar. 

During  the  momentous  campaign  of  i860  he  canvassed  the 
State  for  Bell  and  Everett,  and  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
Secession  Convention  held  at  Milledgeville,  on  January  16,  1861. 
Essentially  a  Union  man,  he  there  made  magnificent  arguments 
for  the  preservation  of  our  national  unity,  and  sought  to  stay 
the  impending  dissolution,  even  as  his  celebrated  confrere,  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  sought  to  do  at  the  same  convocation.  But 
when  secession  had  been  irrevocably  resolved  upon,  he  followed 
the  lead  of  his  State,  casting  his  fortunes  with  her  fate.  Subse- 
quently he  became  a  member  of  the  provisional  Confederate  Con- 
gress, which  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  February  4,  1861, 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  was  elected  by  the  Georgia  Legislature 
over  Toombs,  Jackson  and  Iverson,  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Senate,  at  Richmond,  in  which  body  he  served  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Civil  War.     Furthermore,  though  the  youngest  mem- 
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ber  of  that  body,  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, a  position  which  entailed  immense  labor  and  great  responsi- 
bility. Reluctant  though  he  had  been  to  admit  the  necessity  for 
secession,  he  was  among  the  last  to  give  up  the  "Lost  Cause," 
and  delivered  a  number  of  fiery  addresses  advocating  the  maintenance 
of  the  Confederacy.  This  obstinate  attitude  resulted  in  his  ar- 
rest after  the  South  suffered  final  defeat,  and  in  his  imprison- 
ment from  May  to  July,  1865,  at  Fort  Lafayette,  in  New  York 
Bay,  where  he  remained  till  paroled  by  President  Johnson.  Despite 
all  this  notoriety  in  the  North  his  name  was  proposed  for  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1866,  but  it  was  eventually  deemed  im- 
prudent to  elect  him  under  the  circumstances.  Undoubtedly  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  would  have  been  denied  him. 

For  the  succeeding  decade  he  held  no  actual  office,  but  besides 
his  large  law  practice  he  gave  every  attention  and  energy  to  the 
weal  of  the  South,  and  became  her  indomitable  champion  against  the 
measures  of  Reconstruction.  On  July  10,  1867,  he  made  a  mem- 
orable speech  against  the  measures  proposed  by  Congress,  and  seven 
days  later  he  delivered  in  Atlanta  another  remarkable  arraign- 
ment of  the  Government  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Davis  Hall 
speech."  From  that  time  the  fight  for  political  redemption  was 
joined  and  in  1869  appeared  his  scathing  "Notes  on  the  Situation," 
which  have  been  accorded  first  rank  in  political  literature.  They 
were  indited  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  very  gall  of  bitterness,  and 
in  alluding  to  them  Henry  W.  Grady  said:  "In  my  opinion  they 
stand  alone  as  the  profoundest  and  most  eloquent  political  essays 
ever  penned  by  an  American."  These  "Notes"  won  their  author 
the  state  leadership,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  reorganized  the 
Democratic  party  in  Georgia.  Every  one  of  his  speeches  had  a 
decided  effect  upon  his  fellow-citizens,  especially  the  one  called 
the  "Bush-Arbor  speech,"  which  he  delivered  on  July  23,  1868, 
in  Atlanta.  He  could  not  stem  the  tide  of  misery,  however,  which 
swept  over  the  South,  and  between  1870  and  1872  he  withdrew 
from  the  public,  and  advised  the  people  to  "accept  the  situation," 
since  successful  resistance  seemed  no  longer  possible. 

In  1872  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Horace  Greeley  for 
President,  and  three  years  later  Benjamin  Harvey  Hill  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Garnett  McMillan.  So  on  December  6,  1875,  he  took  his 
scat  in  the  first  Democratic  Congress  since  the  war,  and  in  the 
following  January  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  debate  on  the 
"Amnesty  bill."  James  G.  Blaine's  attack  on  the  South  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  alleged  "atrocities"  at  Andersonville  brought  forth 
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the  famous  reply  on  January  n,  1876.  At  one  blow  were  silenced 
the  slanderers  of  the  South.  Twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  speech 
were  at  once  struck  off  and  circulated  throughout  the  North.  It 
contained  the  oft-quoted,  oft-declaimed  peroration,  a  section  of 
which  follows:  "Is  the  bosom  of  the  country  always  to  be  torn 
with  the  miserable  sectional  debate,  whenever  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion is  pending?  The  victory  of  the  North  was  absolute,  and  God 
knows  the  submission  of  the  South  was  complete !  But,  sir,  we  have 
recovered  from  the  humiliation  of  defeat,  and  we  come  here  among 
you  and  ask  you  to  give  us  the  greetings  accorded  to  brothers 
by  brothers.  We  propose  to  join  you  in  every  patriotic  endeavor 
and  to  unite  with  you  in  every  patriotic  aspiration  that  looks  to  the 
benefit,  the  advancement,  and  the  honor  of  every  part  of  our  com- 
mon country.  Let  us,  gentlemen  of  all  parties,  in  this  centennial 
year,  indeed  have  a  jubilee  of  freedom.  We  divide  with  you  the 
glories  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  succeeding  years  of  our  na- 
tional life,  before  the  unhappy  division,  that  four  years'  night  of 
gloom  and  despair;  and  so  shall  we  divide  with  you  the  glories 
of  all  the  future.  We  are  here;  we  are  in  the  house  of  our 
fathers;  our  brothers  are  our  companions,  and  we  are  at  home  to 
stay,  thank  God!  We  come  charging  upon  the  Union  no  wrongs 
to  us.  The  Union  never  wronged  us.  The  Union  has  been  an  un- 
mixed blessing  to  every  section,  to  every  state,  and  to  every  man 
of  every  color  in  America.  We  charge  all  our  wrongs  upon  that 
'higher  law'  fanaticism,  that  never  kept  a  pledge  nor  obeyed  a 
law.  Brave  Union  men  of  the  North — you  who  fought  for  the 
Union  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  you  who  ceased  to  fight  when 
the  battle  ended  and  the  sword  was  sheathed — we  have  no  quarrel 
with  you,  whether  Republicans  or  Democrats.  We  felt  your  heavy 
arm  in  the  carnage  of  the  battle;  but  above  the  roar  of  the  cannon, 
we  heard  your  voice  of  kindness  calling,  'Brothers,  come  back !'  and 
we  bear  witness  to  you  this  day  that  that  voice  of  kindness  did 
more  to  thin  the  Confederate  ranks  and  weaken  the  Confederate  arm 
than  did  all  the  artillery  employed  in  the  struggle." 

Again,  on  January  17,  1877,  ne  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  the 
Electoral  Commission,  characterizing  it  as  a  measure  wholly  con- 
stitutional, wise  in  every  provision,  and  patriotic  in  every  purpose. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  Congress  he  was  unanimously  re- 
elected, but  on  March  4,  1877,  resigned  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  having  defeated  the  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Norwood  and  ex- 
Governor  James  M.  Smith  for  that  office.  Here  he  first  signalized 
himself  in  the  great' contest  over  the  bill  presented  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  proposed  to  establish  a  sinking  fund  to   secure 
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the  repayment  of  a  loan  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Central  Railroad  companies.  He  proved  the  measures 
unconstitutional,  and  the  bill  failed  to  pass.  From  that  hour  the 
fame  of  Senator  Hill  as  a  constitutional  lawyer  was  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  many  critics  have  compared  him  in  this  capacity  with 
the  eminent  Englishman,  Erskine.  Among  other  noteworthy  speeches 
of  his  senatorial  career  was  one  on  the  subject  of  the  coinage  of 
silver  dollars,  February  8,  1878,  which  exhibited  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the  intricacies  of  finance,  and  another  on  "The  Union  and 
Its  Enemies,"  May  io,  1879,  which  Senator  Voorhees  pronounced  the 
greatest  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  within  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
This  was  an  answer  to  Blaine,  Edmunds  and  Chandler,  and  was  a 
comprehensive  exposition  of  the  dual  system  of  our  Government, 
together  with  an  impassioned  defense  of  the  South  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  As  Senator  he  also  served  on  the  committees  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  Revolutionary  Claims,  and  Mines  and 
Mining.  Added  to  these  distinguished  services  are  his  labors  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate. 

During  1878-1879  he  was  annoyed  by  what  he  took  to  be  a  tiny 
pimple  on  the  left  side  of  his  tongue.  Little  or  no  serious  atten- 
tion was  given  it  until  the  irritation  became  more  aggravated,  then 
he  sought  medical  advice  at  the  hands  of  a  homoepathic  physician, 
who  treated  it  as  a  "benign  ulcer."  Eight  months  passed  without 
relief,  and  he  was  compelled  to  consult  the  famous  Dr.  Gross,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  diagnosed  the  case  as  cancer  of  the  tongue. 
The  knife  was  resorted  to,  but  the  cancerous  taint  could  not  be 
eradicated.  Dr.  Gross  declared  the  case  hopeless,  and  the  sufferer 
went  for  relief  to  Eureka  Springs,  the  waters  of  which  were  reputed 
marvelously  curative  in  cancerous  affections.  Obtaining  not  the 
slightest  benefit,  he  determined  to  return  home,  saying:  "Whatever 
God  may  have  in  the  future,  I  am  willing  to  bear  without  a  murmur. 
But,  if  I  must  die,  I  will  go  back  to  the  old  State  that  gave  me 
birth,  and  die  on  her  soil,  and  among  my  own  people."  Arrived 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  he  grew  steadily  worse,  and  for  a  month  be- 
fore his  death,  articulation  having  become  almost  impossible,  he  was 
obliged  to  use  pencil  and  pad.  A  few  hours  ere  the  end  came  his 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Clement  A.  Evans,  heard  him  utter  the  simple  yet 
significant  words,  "Almost  home,"  and  the  last  word  traced  on  the 
pad  was  "Dearest,"  addressed  to  his  wife. 

His  death  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1882,  and  it  was 
felt  as  a  personal  bereavement  in  every  part  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
The  public   funeral   in  Atlanta  was   attended  by   a  vast   concourse 
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of  mourners,  State  officials,  Congressmen,  and  delegates  from  all 
the  principal  towns  of  Georgia.  Flags  were  at  half-mast  and  many 
business  houses  were  closed  during  the  obsequies.  On  May  I,  1886, 
a  statue  of  Senator  Hill  was  unveiled  in  Atlanta. 


C^e^Ju^  <££k^^J- 


A  HUSBAND'S   TRIBUTE 

Richmond,  Virginia,  February  14,  1864. 

This  day  is  like  my  own  heart-idol — bright,  sweet,  and 
comforting.  You  ought  to  be  very  happy,  if  to  bless  others  be 
the  best  source  of  happiness.  Recently,  I  have  found  my 
thoughts  absorbed  for  hours,  studying  your  character.  The 
subject  is  certainly  not  new,  but  beauties  are  ever  developing — 
the  last  always  the  loveliest. 

The  dearest  of  all  words  are  wife,  home  and  child.  They 
mean  love,  comfort,  and  hope,  when  defined  by  my  experience. 
I  have  never  found  but  one  thought,  which  your  character 
suggested,  which  troubled  me ;  and  this  thought  is  a  perpetual 
trouble.  You  are  so  much  better  than  I  that  I  often  feel  hum- 
bled. I  have  often  strained  myself  to  perform  something  good 
and  noble  that  I  might  feel  worthy  to  be  your  husband.  In 
qualities  that  elevate  and  dignify ;  in  virtues  that  are  pure,  sin- 
cere, and  steadfast,  I  never  saw  the  equal  of  my  wife.  Eigh- 
teen years  of  companionship  have  been  eighteen  years  of  ad- 
miration of  your  ever-increasing  worth.  If  I  cannot  com- 
pensate you  with  the  return  of  a  character  equal  to  your  own 
in  intrinsic  merit,  I  have  at  least  the  very  comforting  reflec- 
tion that  it  has  ever  been  my  business  to  serve  )'Ou,  my  delight 
to  please  you,  and  my  ambition  to  be  like  you. 

It  saddens  me  to  turn  from  your  character  to  the  analysis 
of  my  own.  But  I  can  claim  some  virtues,  though  I  cannot 
be  what  my  desires  would  make  me.  I  would  be  useful  to  all 
men — Heaven  knows  I  would ;  but  alas,  alas !  how  feeble  are 
my  efforts  and  feebler  my  powers!     My  sphere  is  different 
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from  yours.  You  are  equal  to  your  duties.  I  am  utterly  un- 
equal to  mine.  I  see  the  storm  which  is  sweeping  over  my 
country,  prostrating  in  its  path  the  glories  of  the  past,  the  bless- 
ings of  the  present,  and  almost  all  the  hopes  of  the  future ;  and 
I  know  it  is  but  a  hurricane  of  passion,  hate  and  ambition,  and 
I  would  lift  my  voice  to  stay  its  fury ;  but  the  voice  is  soundless 
in  the  universal  roar  and  I  am  helpless. 

If  I  had  power  equal  to  my  wishes,  this  earth  should  be 
a  paradise,  and  no  living  creature  should  feel  pain.  The  virtue 
of  universal  good-will  I  can  claim.  I  can  also  admire  good 
deeds  in  others.  I  envy  no  man,  but  I  would  emulate  the  best. 
My  energies  are  not  equal  to  my  desires,  and  seeing,  as  I  do, 
much  that  ought  to  be  done  and  yet  doing  myself  so  little,  I 
cannot  but  feel  discontented  with  myself. 

But  if  to  appreciate  one's  companion  be  the  virtue  of  do- 
mestic life,  then  this  is  my  solid  merit;  for  whether  I  have  a 
country  or  not,  even  a  home  or  not,  I  expect  to  die  as  I  have 
lived — my  wife's  worshipper. 

One  week  from  to-day  and  I  shall  be  speeding  away  to 
the  trysting-place — my  wife's  home  and  my  children's  play- 
ground. Never  did  a  caged  eagle  look  to  the  clear,  bright 
heavens  with  a  more  earnest  longing,  nor  the  famished  deer 
leap  to  the  cooling  water-brook  with  a  more  cheerful  bound. 
O  God,  my  heart  is  glad!  my  heart  is  glad!  Home,  sweet 
home;  children,  dear  children;  wife,  dear  wife.  How  like 
the  descending  dews  on  the  parched  grass  do  thoughts  of 
resting  there  and  with  these  fall  upon  my  tired  spirit. 

Blithe  are  the  notes  of  the  singing  bluebird,  tender  the 
petals  of  the  budding  flower,  and  bright  is  the  dawn  of 
the  breaking  day,  when  cold  winter  ends  the  frosty  reign, 
and  balmy  spring  blesses  the  earth  with  smiling  freshness 
and  queenly  beauty;  but  far  more  blithe  and  tender  and 
cheerful  is  the  heart  of  him  who,  when  chilling  absence  is 
over,  is  permitted  to  return  to  a  home  where  love  and  con- 
fidence make  a  perpetual  spring-time  for  the  soul. 

Unworthy  as  I  am,  this  happiness  is  mine;  and  what- 
ever other  favors  a  kind  and  wise  Providence  may  withhold 
or  grant,  for  this  alone  I  may  daily  and  hourly  say:  "Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His 
holy  name." 
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Remember  me  kindly  to  all  the  household,  and  kiss  the 
dear  children  for  the  happy  returning  father. 

Your  devoted  husband, 

B.  H.  Hill. 


TRIBUTE  TO   LEE   AND   DAVIS 

From  address  delivered  before  the   Southern   Historical    Society  at   Atlanta,    Georgia, 

February    18,    1874. 

No  people,  ancient  or  modern,  can  look  with  more  pride 
to  the  verdict  which  history  will  be  compelled  to  render  upon 
the  merits  and  characters  of  our  two  chief  leaders — the 
one  in  military  and  the  other  in  the  civil  service.  Most 
other  leaders  are  great  because  of  fortunate  results,  and  he- 
roes because  of  success.  Davis  and  Lee,  because  of  qualities  in 
themselves,  are  great  in  the  face  of  fortune,  and  heroes  in 
spite  of  defeat. 

When  the  future  historian  shall  come  to  survey  the  char- 
acter of  Lee,  he  will  find  it  rising  like  a  huge  mountain  above 
the  undulating  plain  of  humanity,  and  he  must  lift  his  eyes 
high  toward  Heaven  to  catch  its  summit.  He  possessed 
every  virtue  of  other  great  commanders  without  their  vices. 
He  was  a  foe  without  hate;  a  friend  without  treachery;  a 
soldier  without  cruelty;  a  victor  without  oppression,  and  a 
victim  without  murmuring.  He  was  a  public  officer  without 
vices;  a  private  citizen  without  a  wrong;  a  neighbor  without 
reproach;  a  Christian  without  hypocrisy,  and  a  man  without 
guile. ,  He  was  Caesar,  without  his  ambition ;  Frederick,  with- 
out his  tyranny ;  Napoleon,  without  his  selfishness,  and  Wash- 
ington, without  his  reward.  He  was  obedient  to  authority 
as  a  servant,  and  royal  in  authority  as  a  true  king.  He  was 
gentle  as  a  woman  in  life;  modest  and  pure  as  a  virgin  in 
thought;  watchful  as  a  Roman  vestal  in  duty;  submissive 
to  law  as  Socrates;  and  grand  in  battle  as  Achilles! 

There  were  many  peculiarities  in  the  habits  and  char- 
acter of  Lee  which  are  but  little  known  and  which  may  be 
studied  with  profit.  He  studiously  avoided  giving  opinions 
upon  subjects  which  it  had  not  been  his  calling  or  training 
to  investigate;  and  sometimes  I  thought  he  carried  this  great 
virtue  too   far.      Neither  the   President,   nor  Congress,   nor 
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friends  could  get  his  views  upon  any  public  question  not 
strictly  military,  and  no  man  had  so  much  quiet,  unobtrusive 
contempt  for  what  he  called  "military  statesmen  and  political 
generals."  Meeting  him  once  in  the  streets  of  Richmond,  as 
I  was  going  out  and  he  going  in  the  executive  office,  I  said 
to  him:  "General,  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  changing  the  seat  of  government,  and 
going  further  South." 

"That  is  a  political  question,  Mr.  Hill,  and  you  politicians 
must  determine  it.  I  shall  endeavor  to  take  care  of  the 
army  and  you  must  make  the  laws  and  control  the  govern- 
ment." 

"Ah,  General,"  I  said,  "but  you  will  have  to  change  that 
rule,  and  form  and  express  political  opinions;  for,  if  we 
establish  our  independence,  the  people  will  make  you  Mr. 
Davis's  successor." 

"Never,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  a  firm  dignity  that  belonged 
only  to  Lee.  "That  I  will  never  permit.  Whatever  talents 
I  may  possess  (and  they  are  but  limited)  are  military  tal- 
ents. My  education  and  training  are  military.  I  think  the 
military  and  civil  talents  are  distinct,  if  not  different,  and 
full  duty  in  either  sphere  is  about  as  much  as  one  man  can 
qualify  himself  to  perform.  I  shall  not  do  the  people  the 
injustice  to  accept  high  civil  office,  with  whose  questions  it 
has  not  been  my  business  to  become  familiar." 

"Well,  but  General,"  I  insisted,  "history  does  not  sus- 
tain your  view.  Caesar,  and  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  Bona- 
parte, were  all  great  statesmen  as  well  as  great  generals." 

"And  all  great  tyrants,"  he  promptly  rejoined.  "I  speak 
of  the  proper  rule  in  republics,  where,  I  think,  we  should  have 
neither  military  statesmen  nor  political  generals." 

"But  Washington  was  both,  and  yet  not  a  tyrant,"  I 
repeated. 

And  with  a  beautiful  smile,  he  said:  "Washington  was 
an  exception  to  all  rule,  and  there  was  none  like  him." 

I  could  find  no  words  to  answer,  but  instantly  I  said  in 
thought:  "Surely  Washington  is  no  longer  the  only  excep- 
tion, for  one  like  him,  if  not  even  greater,  is  here." 

Lee  sometimes  indulged  in  satire,  to  which  his  greatness 
gave  point  and  power.     He  was  especially  severe  on  news- 
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paper  criticisms  of  military  movements — subjects  about  which 
the  writers  knew  nothing. 

"We  made  a  great  mistake,  Mr.  Hill,  in  the  beginning 
of  our  struggle,  and  I  fear,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  fatal  mistake,"  he  said  to  me,  after  General 
Bragg  ceased  to  command  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  an  event 
Lee  deplored. 

"What  mistake  is  that,  General?" 

"Why,  sir,  in  the  beginning,  we  appointed  all  our  worst 
generals  to  command  the  armies,  and  all  our  best  generals 
to  edit  the  newspapers.  As  you  know,  I  have  planned  some 
campaigns  and  quite  a  number  of  battles.  I  have  given  the 
work  all  the  care  and  thought  I  could,  and  sometimes  when 
my  plans  were  completed,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  they  seemed 
to  be  perfect.  But  when  I  fought  them  through,  I  discov- 
ered defects  and  occasionally  wondered  I  did  not  see  some 
of  the  defects  in  advance.  When  it  was  all  over  I  found, 
by  reading  a  newspaper,  that  these  best  editor-generals  saw 
all  the  defects  plainly  from  the  start.  Unfortunately  they 
did  not  communicate  their  knowledge  to  me  until  it  was  too 
late !"  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  with  a  beautiful,  grave 
expression  I  can  never  forget :  "I  have  no  ambition  but  to 
serve  the  Confederacy,  and  do  all  I  can  to  win  our  independ- 
ence. I  am  willing  to  serve  in  any  capacity  to  which  the 
authorities  may  assign  me.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could 
in  the  field,  and  have  not  succeeded  as  I  could  wish.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  my  place  to  these  best  generals  and  I  will 
do  my  best  for  the  cause  editing  the  newspaper!" 

Jefferson  Davis  was  as  great  in  the  Cabinet  as  Lee  in 
the  field.  He  was  more  resentful  in  temper,  and  more  ag- 
gressive in  his  nature  than  Lee.  His  position,  too,  more  ex- 
posed him  to  assaults  from  our  own  people.  He  had  to  make 
all  appointments,  and  though  often  upon  the  recommendation 
of  others,  all  the  blame  of  mistake  was  charged  to  him,  and 
mistakes  were  often  charged  by  disappointed  seekers  and 
their  friends  which  were  not  made.  He  also  made  recom- 
mendations for  enactments,  and  though  these  measures,  es- 
pecially the  military  portion,  invariably  had  the  concurrence 
of  and  often  originated  with  Lee,  the  opposition  of  malcon- 
tents was  often  directed  at  Davis.     It  is  astonishing  how  men 
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in  high  positions,  and  supposed  to  be  great,  would  make  war 
on  the  whole  administration  for  the  most  trivial  personal  dis- 
appointment. Failures  to  get  places  for  favorites  of  very 
ordinary  character  have  inspired  long  harangues  against  the 
most  important  measures,  and  they  were  continued  and  re- 
peated even  after  those  measures  became  laws.  "Can  you 
believe,"  he  said  to  me  once,  "that  men — statesmen — in  a 
struggle  like  this,  would  hazard  an  injury  to  the  cause  be- 
cause of  their  personal  grievances,  even  if  they  were  well 
founded?"  "Certainly,"  I  replied  "I  not  only  believe  it,  but 
I  know  it.  There  are  men  who  regard  themselves  with  more 
devotion  than  they  do  the  cause.  If  such  men  offer  you 
counsel  you  do  not  take,  or  ask  appointments  you  do  not 
make,  however  you  may  be  sustained  in  such  action  by  Lee 
and  all  the  Cabinet,  and  even  the  Congress,  they  accept  your 
refusal  as  questioning  their  wisdom,  and  as  personal  war  on 
them."  "I  cannot  conceive  of  such  a  feeling,"  he  said.  "I 
have  but  one  enemy  to  fight,  and  that  is  our  common  enemy. 
I  may  make  mistakes,  and  doubtless  I  do;  but  I  do  the  best 
I  can  with  all  the  lights  at  the  time  before  me.  God  knows, 
I  would  sacrifice  most  willingly  my  life,  much  more  my  opin- 
ions, to  defeat  that  enemy." 

We  all  remember  the  fierce  war  which  was  made  in 
Georgia  against  certain  war  measures  of  the  Congress,  and 
against  Mr.  Davis  for  recommending  them.  Conscription 
and  impressment,  especially,  were  denounced  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  void,  and  not  binding  on  soldiers  or  people.  And 
then,  the  limited  suspension  of  habeas  corpus  was  made  the 
occasion  for  a  concerted  movement  on  the  Legislature,  as- 
sembled in  extra  session,  to  array  the  State  in  hostility  to 
the  Confederate  Administration.  It  failed.  This  was  in  the 
dark  days  of  1864.  On  returning  to  Richmond  after  this, 
I  made  the  usual  call  of  courtesy — no,  of  duty  and  of  pleas- 
ure— on  the  President.  As  I  arose  to  leave  him,  I  said: 
"Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  say  to  you,  that,  notwith- 
standing some  indications  to  the  contrary,  the  people  of 
Georgia  will  cordially  sustain  you  in  all  your  efforts  to  achieve 
our  independence."  "And  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  that  inform- 
ation, and  I  have  never  doubted  the  fidelity  of  Georgia." 
"The  people  of  Georgia  sustain  you,"  I  added,   "not  only 
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because  they  have  confidence  in  you,  but  chiefly  because  it 
is  the  only  way  to  sustain  the  cause."  And  with  an  expres- 
sion of  sincerity  glowing  all  over  his  countenance,  and  with 
a  reverential  pathos  I  can  never  forget,  he  said,  "God  knows 
my  heart,  I  ask  all,  all  for  the  cause;  nothing,  nothing 
for  myself."  Truer  words  never  fell  from  nobler  lips,  nor 
warmed  the  heart  of  a  more  devoted  patriot.  These  words 
express  in  language,  the  soul,  the  mind,  the  purpose,  ay,  the 
ambition  of  Jefferson  Davis.  It  was  his  misfortune,  and 
the  misfortune  of  the  Confederacy,  that  this  was  not  true 
of  all  who  were  in  authority.  It  was  his  fault,  perhaps,  that 
he  did  not  use  his  authority  to  deprive  such  of  their  power 
to  do  evil. 

I  am  speaking  in  Atlanta,  and  it  is  all  the  more  proper, 
therefore,  that  I  should  speak  for  the  first  time  in  public 
of  the  removal  of  General  Johnston  from  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  I  advised  that  removal.  This  is 
not  true.  I  gave  no  advice  on  the  subject,  because  I  was  not 
a  military  man.  You  have  all  heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Davis 
was  moved  by  personal  hostility  to  General  Johnston,  in  mak- 
ing this  removal.  This  is  not  only  not  true,  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly false.  I  do  not  know  much  on  the  subject  of  this 
removal.  I  was  the  bearer  of  messages  from  General  John- 
ston to  the  President,  and  was  in  Richmond,  and  sometimes 
present,  during  the  discussions  on  the  subject.  I  never  saw 
so  much  agony  in  Mr.  Davis's  face  as  actually  distorted  it 
when  the  possible  necessity  for  this  removal  was  at  first  sug- 
gested to  him.  I  never  heard  a  eulogy  pronounced  upon 
General  Johnston  by  his  best  friends,  as  a  fighter  if  he  would 
fight,  equal  to  that  which  I  heard  from  Mr.  Davis  during 
these  discussions.  I  know  he  consulted  with  General  Lee 
fully,  earnestly  and  anxiously  before  this  removal.  I  know 
that  those  who  pressed  the  removal,  first  and  most  ear- 
nestly, in  the  Cabinet,  were  those  who  had  been  most  earnest 
for  General  Johnston's  original  appointment  to  that  command. 
Wl  these  things  I  do  personally  know.  I  was  not  present 
when  the  order  for  removal  was  determined  upon,  but  I 
received  it  immediately  after  from  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
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and  do  not  doubt  its  truth,  that  Mr.  Davis  was  the  very  iast 
man  who  gave  his  assent  to  that  removal,  and  he  only  gave 
the  order  when  fully  satisfied  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  the  surrender  of  Atlanta  without  a  fight. 

The  full  history  of  the  Hampton  Roads  commission  and 
conference  has  never  been  written.  I  will  not  give  that  his- 
tory now.  Much  has  been  said  and  published  on  the  subject 
which  is  not  true.  I  know  why  each  member  of  that  com- 
mission, on  our  part,  was  selected.  I  received  from  Mr. 
Davis's  own  lips  a  full  account  of  the  conversation  between 
himself  and  the  commissioners  before  their  departure  from 
Richmond. 

You  have  heard  it  said  that  the  President  embarrassed  the 
commissioners  by  giving  them  positive  instructions  to  make 
the  recognition  of  independence  an  ultimatum — a  condition 
precedent  to  any  negotiations.  This  is  not  true.  Mr.  Davis 
gave  the  commissioners  no  written  instructions  and  no  ul- 
timatum. He  gave  them  in  conversation  his  views,  but 
leaving  much  to  their  discretion.  They  could  best  judge  how 
to  conduct  the  conference  when  they  met.  His  own  opinion 
was,  that  it  would  be  most  proper  and  wise  so  to  conduct  it, 
if  they  could,  as  to  receive  rather  than  make  propositions. 
While  he  did  not  feel  authorized  to  yield  our  independence 
in  advance,  and  should  not  do  so,  and  while  he  did  not 
desire  them  to  deceive  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  be  responsible  for 
any  false  impressions  Mr.  Lincoln  might  have,  yet  he  was 
willing  for  them  to  secure  an  armistice,  although  they  might 
be  satisfied  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  agreeing  to  it,  did  so  under 
the  belief  that  reunion  must,  as  a  result,  follow.  I  may 
add  that  Mr.  Davis  had  no  hope  of  success,  or  of  securing 
an  armistice,  after  he  learned  that  Mr.  Seward  was  to  ac- 
company Mr.  Lincoln.  "Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  said,  "is  an  honest, 
well-meaning  man,  but  Seward  is  wily  and  treacherous." 

I  could  detain  you  all  night  correcting  false  impressions 
which  have  been  industriously  made  against  this  great  and 
good  man.  I  know  Jefferson  Davis  as  I  know  few  men.  I 
have  been  near  him  in  his  public  duties;  I  have  seen  him  by 
his  private  fireside;  I  have  witnessed  his  humble  Christian 
devotions;  and  I  challenge  the  judgment  of  history  when  I 
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say,  no  people  were  ever  led  through  the  fiery  struggle  for 
liberty  by  a  nobler,  truer  patriot;  while  the  carnage  of  war 
and  the  trials  of  public  life  never  revealed  a  purer  and  more 
beautiful  Christian  character. 

Those  who,  during  the  struggle,  prostituted  public  office 
for  private  gain;  or  used  position  to  promote  favorites;  or 
forgot  public  duty  to  avenge  private  griefs;  or  were  derelict 
or  faithless  in  any  form  to  our  cause,  are  they  who  con- 
demn and  abuse  Mr.  Davis.  And  well  they  may,  for  of  all 
such  he  was  the  contrast,  the  rebuke  and  the  enemy.  Those 
who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  cause;  who 
were  willing  to  bear  trials  for  its  success;  who  were  willing 
to  reap  sorrow  and  poverty  that  victory  might  be  won,  will 
ever  cherish  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis,  for  to  all  such 
men  he  was  a  glorious  peer  and  a  most  worthy  leader. 

I  would  be  ashamed  of  my  own  unworthiness  if  I  did 
not  venerate  Lee.  I  would  scorn  my  own  nature  if  I  did  not 
love  Davis.  I  would  question  my  own  integrity  and  patriot- 
ism if  I  did  not  honor  and  admire  both.  There  are  some 
who  affect  to  praise  Lee  and  condemn  Davis.  But  of  all 
such,  Lee  himself  would  be  ashamed.  No  two  leaders  ever 
leaned,  each  on  the  other,  in  such  beautiful  trust  and  abso- 
lute confidence.  Hand  in  hand,  and  heart  to  heart,  they 
moved  in  front  of  the  dire  struggle  of  their  people  for  in- 
dependence— a  noble  pair  of  brothers.  And  if  fidelity  to 
right,  endurance  of  trials,  and  sacrifice  of  self  for  others, 
can  win  title  to  a  place  with  the  good  in  the  great  hereafter, 
then  Davis  and  Lee  will  meet  where  wars  are  not  waged, 
and  slanderers  are  not  heard ;  and  as  heart  to  heart,  and  wing 
to  wing,  they  fly  through  the  courts  of  Heaven,  admiring 
angels  will  say,  "What  a  noble  pair  of  brothers!" 
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THE  FLAG  OF   OUR  FATHERS 

From  an  address  on  accepting  a  national  flag,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  September,  1876. 

Fellow-citizens,  you  cannot  too  well  contemplate  these 
two  grand  features  of  this  system.  When  you  understand 
them  thoroughly,  you  comprehend  the  great  general  char- 
acter of  our  American  system  of  government,  and  never 
otherwise.  Now,  both  governments  derive  their  authority 
from  the  same  source — the  people.  The  government  of  each 
state  deriving  its  authority  from  the  people  of  that  state, 
and  the  General  Government  deriving  its  authority  from  the 
people  of  all  states,  each  state  acting  through  its  own  people. 
Now  there  is  no  conflict  between  these  two  jurisdictions. 
Each  has  its  own  sphere.  Each  has  its  own  functions.  They 
are  coequal;  they  are  coordinate;  they  are  also  coindependent, 
and  yet  coworkers  in  the  one  grand  end  of  preserving  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  same  people.  There  never  was 
a  reason  on  earth  why  there  should  have  been  any  conflict 
between  their  jurisdictions — if  patriotism  had  controlled  all 
public  men.  You  see,  each  of  these  governments  also  is  a 
perfect  government.  The  General  Government  is  a  perfect 
government,  having  its  own  legislature,  its  own  judiciary, 
and  its  own  executive  power.  So  you  see  also  each  state 
government  is  a  perfect  government,  having  its  own  legisla- 
ture, its  own  judiciary,  and  its  own  executive  power.  Each 
perfect  in  its  own  domain,  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  func- 
tions. But,  then,  neither  alone  is  a  complete  government, 
because  a  complete  government  is  that  which  protects  its 
citizens  in  both  their  internal  and  external  relations.  But 
as  the  state  government  protects  the  citizen  in  his  internal 
relations,  and  the  General  Government  in  his  external  re- 
lations, you  see,  while  both  governments  are  perfect  in  their 
sphere,  it  takes  both  together  to  make  a  complete  govern- 
ment for  the  citizen.  Now,  then,  who  is  the  enemy  of  that 
government?  The  state  government  is  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  just  as  much  as  the  General  Government  is  a  part 
of  the  American  Union.  It  takes  both  to  complete  the  great 
system  known  as  the  American  Union.  Who,  then,  I  re- 
peat, is  a  disunionist?     The  man  who  strikes  at  the  Federal 
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Government  is  a  disunionist,  because  he  strikes  at  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  system  which  makes  the  American  Union. 
But  the  man  who  strikes  at  the  state  government  is  also  a 
disunionist,  because  he  strikes  at  an  equally  essential  feature 
of  the  same  system.  He  alone  is  a  perfect  Union  man  who 
is  faithful  to  the  whole  system — to  both  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  the  state  government,  each  in  its  sphere.  Blot  out 
the  stars  from  that  flag  and  you  have  no  American  flag; 
blot  out  the  states  from  this  Union  and  you  have  no  Ameri- 
can Union!  Cripple  the  states  and  you  cripple  the  Union. 
Invade  the  states  and  you  invade  the  Union.  Make  war 
on  the  states  and  you  are  a  traitor  making  war  on  the  Union. 
Fellow-citizens,  this  system  of  government,  this  American 
Union,  I  have  always  said  has  no  parallel  in  history.  I  say 
here  to-day  that  it  is  the  best,  the  wisest,  the  grandest  sys- 
tem of  government  the  world  ever  saw.  One  mistake  our 
statesmen  have  made  has  consisted  in  trying  to  judge  this 
Government  by  previous  systems.  There  is  nothing  in  his- 
tory like  it.  The  Solons  of  Greece  had  as  little  comprehen- 
sion of  this  American  system  of  government  as  the  soldier 
with  his  javelin,  at  Marathon,  had  of  our  modern  columbiads, 
or  the  sailor  with  his  galley,  at  Salamis,  had  of  our  modern 
iron-clads.  The  Catos  and  Ciceros  of  Rome  had  as  little 
comprehension  of  the  grandeur  and  wisdom  and  beauty  of 
our  American  system  as  the  dweller  upon  the  banks  of  the 
sluggish  Tiber  had  of  the  length,  depth  and  power  of  the 
Mississippi.  No,  my  American  friends,  you  are  the  heirs 
under  Providence  of  the  greatest  system  of  government  the 
world  ever  saw.  If  you  destroy  it  there  is  no  hope  beyond. 
This  system  is  as  new  to  the  science  of  government  as  was 
the  discovery  of  America  new  to  the  map  of  the  world.  And 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  Providence,  tired  of  the 
wranglings  and  strifes,  and  oppressions,  and  wrongs  of  the 
governments  in  Europe  and  Asia  for  thousands  of  years,  had 
reserved  this  grand  continent,  that  the  wearied  and  oppressed 
of  all  nations  might  come  and  form  by  their  mingling  a 
new  people  on  a  new  continent,  and  inspired  our  fathers 
to  provide  for  them  a  new  system  of  government,  most 
wisely  adapted  to  their  wants  and  happiness,  and  thus  de- 
velop the  highest  type  of  the  human  race. 
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The  greatest  enemy  this  Union  has  hitherto  had  has  been 
sectionalism.  No  one  state  has  ever  endangered  the  General 
Government,  and  the  General  Government  could  not  under- 
take to  endanger  any  one  state  without  exciting  the  ire  of 
all.  But  sectionalism,  by  which  I  mean  the  desire  of  one 
section  of  the  country,  composed  of  several  states,  to  either 
use,  abuse,  or  destroy  the  General  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  ideas  or  interests  peculiar  to  that  section, 
has  proved,  in  our  history,  to  be  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  system  of  government  which  makes  the  American 
Union.  This  sectionalism  has  assumed  its  most  dangerous 
form  whenever  it  has  been  organized  into  geographical  parties 
and  distinctions.  Washington  saw  this  spirit  of  sectionalism 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolution.  He  saw-  it  during  his 
administration. 

It  came  near  destroying  the  system  on  several  occasions 
during  his  administration.  And  in  his  farewell  address  he 
warned  his  countrymen,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  the 
formation  of  parties  on  geographical  lines,  ideas  and  dis- 
tinctions. I  am  dealing  to-day  with  history  and  not  mere 
parties.  But,  necessarily,  history  involves  parties,  and  I  shall 
state  nothing  but  what  history  proves  to  be  true  and,  fol- 
lowing up  this  history  with  my  argument,  I  state  that  the 
first  large  sectional  party  ever  organized  in  America  upon 
geographical  lines  and  ideas,  and  directly  contrary  to  Wash- 
ington's warning,  was  the  Republican  party  of  the  North. 
That  party,  twenty-one  years  ago,  organized  upon  a  geo- 
graphical basis,  upon  sectional  ideas  and  for  sectional  pur- 
poses. Its  organization  was  confined  to  the  Northern  States. 
It  had  no  organization  in  any  Southern  state;  it  expected 
none  and  desired  none,  because  its  animating  spirit  of  sec- 
tionalism was  animosity  to  Southern  institutions.  There- 
fore, it  could  be  no  other  than  a  sectional  party,  organized 
on  a  geographical  line,  to  promote  ideas  peculiar  to  one  sec- 
tion against  property  peculiar  to  the  other  section.  That 
sectional  party  provoked  into  existence  naturally  a  Southern 
sectional  party,  one  antagonizing  the  other.  The  last  sec- 
tional party  took  its  name  as  the  Southern  Rights  or  Se- 
cession party.  Now,  a  party  is  not  less  sectional  because 
it  remains  in  the  Union;  because  the  very  worst  and  most 
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unmanly  form  of  disunion  is  that  which  seeks  to  hold  on 
to  the  government  of  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing sectional  objects,  and  thereby  destroying  the  system 
on  which  the  Union  was  founded.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  secession — and  I  concede  it  was  a  madness — it  was 
at  least  manly  and  direct.  It  scorned  to  use  the  Union  to 
promote  sectional  ideas.  It  would  not  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  name  of  loyalty.  It  would  not  hold  the  govern- 
ment to  sell  its  offices.  It  was  unwise  and  suicidal,  but  still 
brave  and  manly. 

Now,  when  these  two  sectional  parties  organized,  one 
in  the  North  and  the  other  in  the  South,  you  will  observe 
the  results.  The  antagonisms  of  these  two  sectional  parties 
continued  to  increase  irritation  until  secession  followed  and 
war  was  waged.  Then,  my  fellow-countrymen,  here  is  the 
grand  point  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention  now.  It 
is  this,  that  the  late  war  was  between  two  sectional  parties. 
The  Union  represented  by  that  flag  was  no  party  to  that 
war  save  as  a  weeping,  bleeding  victim! 

True,  after  the  leaders  of  each  sectional  party  got  con- 
trol of  their  respective  sections  to  such  an  extent  that  war 
resulted,  the  Union  people  of  each  section  went  into  the 
armies  of  their  respective  sections,  and  neither  ought  to  be 
blamed  for  that.  Thousands  here  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
secession  went  into  the  service  of  the  sectional  party  of  the 
South,  against  a  sectional  party  North,  but  they  did  not 
go  into  it  to  strike  at  a  single  principle  represented  by  that 
flag.  Thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patriotic  North- 
ern men,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  original  sectional 
organization  that  led  them,  when  the  crisis  came  went 
bravely  into  the  fight,  as  they  honestly  believed,  for  the 
Union;  and  they  acted  patriotically  and  nobly,  and  we  cheer- 
fully concede  to  them  pensions,  and  all  the  benefits  of  their 
apparent  Union  position.  Each  side  did  what  it  thought 
right  in  standing  up  to  its  own  side  in  the  sectional  war. 
Thousands  in  both  armies,  while  slaying  each  other  in  a  sec- 
tional fight,  would  have  given  their  lives  for  a  true,  common 
American  Union.  Our  Northern  friends  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  possession  of  the  government — an  ad- 
vantage which  they  reaped  more  from  our  own  folly  than 
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their  own  wisdom — and  they  used  that  government  to  help 
accomplish  their  sectional  purposes,  and  that  was  the  great 
advantage  they  had  of  us. 

But,  my  fellow-citizens,  it  is  with  no  ordinary  pride  that 
I,  who  have  opposed  all  these  sectional  parties,  can  stand  here 
in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  in  the  very  center  of  all  our  sorrows, 
and  raise  my  voice,  fearing  no  successful  contradiction  when 
I  affirm  that  the  Union  never  made  war  upon  the  South. 
It  was  not  the  Union,  my  countrymen,  that  slew  your  chil- 
dren; it  was  not  the  Union  that  burned  your  cities;  it  was 
not  the  Union  that  laid  waste  your  country,  invaded  your 
homes,  and  mocked  at  your  calamity;  it  was  not  the  Union 
that  reconstructed  your  states!  it  was  not  the  Union  that 
disfranchised  intelligent  citizens  and  denied  them  participa- 
tion in  their  own  governments.  No,  no!  Charge  not  these 
wrongs  upon  the  Union  of  your  fathers.  Every  one  of 
these  wrongs  was  inflicted  by  a  diabolical  sectionalism  in  the 
very  teeth  of  every  principle  of  the  American  Union.  So 
equally,  I  say,  the  South  never  made  war  upon  the  Union. 
There  has  never  been  an  hour  when  nine  out  of  ten  of  us 
would  not  have  given  our  lives  for  that  Union.  We  did 
not  leave  that  Union  because  we  were  dissatisfied  with  it; 
we  did  not  leave  the  Union  to  make  war  on  it — we  left  the 
Union  because  a  sectional  party  had  seized  it,  and  we  hoped 
thereby  to  avoid  a  conflict.  But  if  war  must  come,  we  in- 
tended to  fight  a  sectional  party  and  not  the  Union.  There- 
fore, the  late  war,  with  all  its  disastrous  consequences,  is 
the  direct  result  of  sectionalism  in  the  North  and  of  section- 
alism in  the  South,  and  none,  I  repeat,  of  these  disasters  are 
chargeable  on  the  Union. 

When  unimpassioned  reason  shall  review  our  past,  there 
is  no  subject  in  all  our  history  on  which  our  American  states- 
manship, North  and  South,  will  be  adjudged  to  have  been 
so  unwise,  so  imbecile,  and  so  utterly  deficient  as  upon  that 
one  subject,  which  stimulated  these  sectional  parties  into  ex- 
istence. 

There  was  nothing  in  slavery  which  could  justify  the 
North  in  forming  a  sectional  party  to  cripple  or  destroy  it, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  slavery  which  could  justify  the 
South  in  leaving  the  Union  to  maintain  it.     There  was  no 
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right  in  freedom  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  there  was 
no  safety  for  slavery  out  of  the  Union.  The  whole  African 
race,  whether  slaves  or  free,  were  not  worth  the  American 
Union.  One  hour  of  the  American  Union  has  done  more 
for  human  progress  than  all  the  governments  formed  by  the 
negro  race  in  six  thousand  years !  And  the  dear  noble  boys 
of  the  white  race,  North  and  South,  who  fell  in  the  late 
war,  slaying  each  other  for  the  negro,  were  worth  more  to 
civilization  and  human  happiness  than  the  whole  African  race 
of  the  world. 

We  will  do  justice  to  the  colored  man.  We  are  under 
the  very  highest  obligations  of  a  brave  manhood  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  negro.  He  is  not  our  equal.  He  is  in  our  power, 
and  cowardice  takes  no  meaner  shape  than  when  power  op- 
presses weakness.  But  in  the  name  of  civilization,  in  the 
name  of  our  fathers,  in  the  name  of  forty  millions  of  living 
whites  and  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  their-  coming  children ; 
in  the  name  of  every  principle  represented  by  that  banner 
above  us,  I  do  protest  to-day,  that  there  is  nothing  in  states- 
manship, nothing  in  philanthropy,  and  nothing  in  patriotism, 
which  can  justify  the  peril  or  destruction  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  white  race  in  crazy  wranglings  over  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  black  race.  We  have  shed  more  white 
blood  and  wasted  more  white  treasure  in  four  years  over 
the  liberties  of  the  negro  in  these  states  than  the  entire  negro 
race  have  shed  and  wasted  for  their  own  liberties  in  all  the 
ages  of  the  world!  And  all  at  the  bidding  of  sectional 
demagogues  who  still  cry  for  moie! 

We  have  buried,  widowed  and  orphaned  one  white  person 
for  every  colored  person,  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
in  America;  and  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  demagogues  now 
haranguing  the  honest,  deluded  masses  of  the  North,  seek- 
ing to  keep  themselves  in  power,  by  keeping  alive  the  pas- 
sions of  sectional  hate,  at  the  hazard  of  every  right  and  of 
every  liberty  intended  to  be  preserved  and  protected  by  our 
American  Union !  God  of  our  fathers !  how  long,  oh,  how 
long  shall  this  madness  continue  and  successfully  usurp  the 
places,  to  disgrace  the  functions  of  elevated  statesmanship? 

Above  all  the  din  of  these  sectional  quarrelings  I  would 
raise  my  voice,  and  proclaim  to  all  our  people,  that  there 
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is  no  right  or  liberty  for  any  race  of  any  color  in  America, 
save  in  the  preservation  of  that  great  American  Union  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  symboled  by  that  flag.  Destroy  the 
General  Government  and  the  states  will  rush  into  anarchy. 
Destroy  the  states,  and  we  will  all  rush  into  despotism  and 
slavery.  Preserve  the  General  Government;  preserve  the 
states ;  and  preserve  both  by  keeping  each  untrammeled  in  its 
appropriate  sphere,  and  we  shall  preserve  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  all  sections  and  of  all  races  for  all  time. 

But  extreme  men  in  both  sections  insisted  upon  settling 
the  issues  of  slavery  by  force;  and  in  this  fell  spirit,  both 
the  sectional  parties  were  organized.  And  upon  this  line  of 
force,  so  contrary  to  every  principle  of  our  constitutional 
system,  the  issues  have  been  settled,  but  at  what  a  fearful 
cost !  We  have  wasted  in  money  and  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty fifteen  billions  of  dollars.  We  have  slain  one  million 
of  our  own  sons,  brothers  and  fellow-citizens.  We  have  made 
one  million  of  sorrowing  widows  and  two  millions  of  weeping 
orphans,  and  still  the  rage  of  sectional  hate  and  passion  goes 
on! 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  this  question  of  slavery  had 
been  treated  as  every  other  question  settled  by  our  Constitu- 
tion had  been  treated — in  a  spirit  of  amity  and  of  mutual 
deference  and  concession.  Every  slave  had  his  market  value. 
The  South  could  not  have  been  wronged  by  receiving  that 
market  value — because  that  was  her  due.  The  North  could 
not  have  been  wronged  in  paying  that  market  value,  for  it 
was  an  obligation  justly  due  under  the  recognition  of  prop- 
erty in  slaves  by  the  Constitution. 

And  by  this  plan  of  wisdom  and  justice  and  peace  every 
slave  could  have  been  set  free  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one- 
tenth  of  the  values  destroyed  by  the  conflict  of  force,  and 
without  one  drop  of  blood  and  without  one  hour  of  war. 
And  what  was  in  the  way  of  this  plan?  Nothing,  nothing 
but  an  unreasoning  desire  for  sectionalism  and  insatiate 
thirst  for  power  under  the  influence  of  that  sectionalism. 

Suppose  we  concede,  for  the  argument,  that  slavery  was  a 
wrong — if  you  please,  a  crime.  Who  was  guilty  of  that 
crime?  The  black  man  is  the  only  portion  of  our  population 
that  came  here  involuntarily.    The  Northern  fathers  captured 
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him  a  barbarian  in  Africa,  reduced  him  to  slavery,  brought 
him  to  America  and  our  Southern  fathers  bought  him.  If 
that  was  a  crime,  were  not  all  our  fathers  parties  to  it?  Was 
not  here  a  field  for  charity  and  mutual  concession?  So 
again,  if  slavery  was  a  crime,  that  crime  was  repeated  when 
it  was  recognized  as  property  in  the  Constitution.  Who  made 
that  recognition?  Not  only  the  Northern  fathers,  not  only 
the  Southern  fathers,  but  all  our  fathers!  Was  not  there  a 
field  for  mutual  deference  and  concession? 

The  resolve  to  manumit  the  slave  by  force  was  the  great- 
est of  all  possible  crimes  in  our  dealings  with  the  negro.  It 
was  that  fell  spirit  that  organized  the  sectional  parties  and 
precipitated  the  war  which  cost  us  so  much,  and  which  threat- 
ens to  cost  us  our  all  in  the  final  destruction  of  our  American 
Union.  Who  shall  be  able  to  describe  the  fearful  judgment 
which  an  unimpassioned  and  impartial  posterity  shall  pro- 
nounce upon  the  weak,  wayward,  wicked  statesmanship,  that 
could  not  and  would  not  emancipate  the  black  race  without 
destroying  and  imperiling  everything  of  right,  property  or 
liberty  belonging  to  the  white  race ! 

Fellow-citizens,  I  have  stated,  but  I  cannot  too  often  re- 
peat, that  all  the  curses  that  we  have  suffered  originated,  not 
in  adherence  to  the  principles  of  our  Union,  but  in  a  de- 
parture from  those  principles.  No  symbol  in  the  flag  above  us 
either  taught  the  war  or  can  justify  the  war.  We  owe  all  our 
wrongs  to  unpatriotic  sectional  parties  organized  first  in  the 
North  and  then  in  the  South.  Sectionalism  at  the  South  has 
been  utterly  crushed  out  by  the  war.     Secession  is  dead,  and 

can  have  no  ressurrection  in  the  South. 

****** 

The  very  perfection  of  patriotism  is  animosity  to  section- 
alism. I  do  not  mean  only  sectionalism  at  the  South.  I  mean 
sectionalism  anywhere  and  everywhere.  I  do  not  mean  section- 
alism in  the  form  of  secession ;  I  mean  sectionalism  in  any  form 
and  in  every  form.  Sectionalism  under  any  pretext,  sectional- 
ism for  any  purpose,  is  disunionism !  And  sectional  disunion- 
ism  can  take  no  more  odious  form,  it  can  wear  no  more 
traitorous  hue,  than  when  it  seeks  to  seize  or  hold  the  powers  of 
our  common  Union,  by  teaching  the  people  of  the  different  sec- 
tions to  hate  each  other.  .  .  There  is  no  safety  for  property, 
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for  right,  or  liberty  or  union,  save  in  a  patriotic  return  by  all 
sections  of  our  country  to  the  principles  of  that  great  system  of 
government  whose  symbols  we  read  in  the  flag  above  us. 

My  countrymen,  have  you  studied  this  wonderful  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  government?  Have  you  compared  it  with 
former  systems  and  noted  how  our  forefathers  sought  to 
avoid  their  defects?  Let  me  commend  this  study  to  every 
American  citizen  to-day.  To  him  who  loves  liberty,  it  is  more 
enchanting  than  romance,  more  bewitching  than  love  and 
more  elevating  than  any  other  science.  Our  fathers  adopted 
this  plan,  with  improvements  in  the  details  which  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  system.  With  what  a  noble  impulse  of 
patriotism  they  came  together  from  different  states  and  joined 
their  counsels  to  perfect  this  system,  thenceforward  to  be 
known  as  the  "American  System  of  Free  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment!" The  snows  that  fall  on  Mount  Washington  are 
nor  purer  than  the  motives  which  begot  it.  The  fresh  dew- 
laden  zephyrs  from  the  orange  groves  of  the  South  are  not 
sweeter  than  the  hopes  its  advent  inspired.  The  flight  of  our 
own  symbolic  eagle,  though  he  blow  his  breath  on  the  sun, 
cannot  be  higher  than  its  expected  destiny.  Have  the  motives 
which  so  inspired  our  fathers  become  all  corrupt  in  their 
children?  Are  the  hopes  that  sustained  them  all  poisoned  to 
us?  Is  that  high  expected  destiny  all  eclipsed,  and  before  its 
noon? 

No,  no,  forever  no!  patriots  North,  patriots  South,  pa- 
triots everywhere,  let  us  hallow  this  year  of  Jubilee  by  burying 
all  our  sectional  animosities.  Let  us  close  our  ears  to  the 
men  and  the  parties  that  teach  us  to  hate  each  other ! 

Raise  high  that  flag  of  our  fathers !  Let  Southern  breezes 
kiss  it!  Let  Southern  skies  reflect  it!  Southern  patriots  will 
love  it!  Southern  sons  will  defend  it,  and  Southern  heroes 
will  die  for  it !  And  as  its  folds  unfurl  beneath  the  heavens, 
let  our  voices  unite  and  swell  the  loud  invocation:  Flag  of 
our  Union !  Wave  on !  Wave  ever !  But  wave  over  freemen, 
not  over  subjects!  Wave  over  states,  not  over  provinces! 
And  now  let  the  voices  of  patriots  from  the  North  and  from 
the  East,  and  from  the  West,  join  our  voices  from  the  South, 
and  send  to  heaven  one  universal  according  chorus !  Wave  on, 
flag  of  our  fathers !    Wave  forever !    But  wave  over  a  union 
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of  equals,  not  over  a  despotism  of  lords  and  vassals;  over  a 
land  of  law,  of  liberty,  and  peace,  and  not  of  anarchy,  op- 
pression and  strife! 


THE  SEEDS   OF   KINDNESS 

From  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  June  u,   1879. 

Sir,  I  have  had  to  submit  to  many  things  I  did  not  ap- 
prove. I  did  not  approve  secession,  but  when  the  will  of  my 
State  was  declared  I  submitted  to  it.  I  did  not  approve  of 
the  war  of  subjugation,  but  when  subjugation  was  accom- 
plished I  submitted  to  it.  I  did  not  approve  of  Reconstruction. 
I  believe  to-day  it  has  inflicted  a  deeper  wound  upon  the 
vitals  of  our  Constitutional  system  than  both  secession  and 
the  war  combined,  and  I  did  resist  it  with  all  the  power  and 
zeal,  and  even  invective  I  could  command;  but  when 
Reconstruction  was  accomplished  I  submitted  to  it.  But  I  re- 
joice that  one  grand  fact  on  which  I  have  always  kept  my 
mind  remains  unchanged.  I  did  fear  that  the  nation  could  not 
survive  the  war.  I  did  fear  that  in  some  form  the  liberties  of 
the  people  would  be  subverted  and  destroyed.  I  did  fear  that 
the  character  of  our  government  (and  I  explained  it  the  other 
day)  would  be  utterly  changed.  But,  sir,  the  fact  to  which  I 
allude  with  so  much  pride  and  satisfaction  is  that  we  have 
passed  through  secession,  through  the  war,  and  even  through 
the  carpet-bag  infamies  of  the  South,  and  the  character  of 
our  government  still  remains  essentially  the  same;  it  has 
never  been  changed.  The  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments,  which  give  certain  additional  rights  to 
a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  country,  have  not  changed  in 
any  degree  the  relations  between  the  states  and  the  Union, 
nor  in  any  manner  the  character  of  our  Confederate,  Federal 
and  National  Government,  mixed  and  composite,  as  Mr. 
Madison  says  it  is ;  and  I  rejoice  that  it  has  been  preserved. 
I  look  back  through  that  long  night  of  danger  and  threaten- 
ing and  I  feel  that  every  man  in  this  country  ought  to  rejoice 
that  we  have  passed  through  that  angry  storm  of  passion  and 
hatred,  as  I  trust  we  are  through,  with  our  Constitution  still 
undestroyed;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
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every  public  man,  every  party,  to  see  to  it  that  it  shall  be 
reestablished  and  reenthroned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

But,  sir,  I  come  to  the  other  subject,  upon  which  I  want  to 
throw  out  a  defiance.  I  have  passed  through  the  war.  I  have 
seen  scenes  of  suffering  and  many  of  them.  I  have  seen  oc- 
casions when  many  might  be  tempted  to  be  cruel  and  unkind ; 
but  I  defy  any  human  being,  I  care  not  what  his  position  is,  to 
put  his  finger  on  a  single  word  or  act  of  mine  that  was  ever 
cruel  to  a  human  being.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so,  and  tell  the 
truth.  I  am  a  man  of  positive  convictions ;  I  denounce  wrong 
and  have  done  it  unsparingly;  but  cruelty,  unkindness,  is  no 
part  of  my  nature,  and  was  never  committed  by  me. 

It  is  not  for  me,  Mr.  President,  to  parade  to  this  country 
and  to  this  Senate  my  acts  of  kindness,  and  I  shall  not  do  it. 
They  were  not  committed  for  that  purpose.     But  there  is  one 
incident  in  my  life  which,  as  it  reflects  credit  upon  others  per- 
haps more  than  upon  myself,  and  was  somewhat  of  a  public 
character,  and  as  living  witnesses  are  abundant  to  prove  it,  I 
will  take  occasion  to  state  to  the  Senate  briefly.     During  the 
month  of  April,  1865,  the  Federal  Army  under  General  Wilson 
passed  from  Alabama  into  Georgia,  just  previous  to  the  surren- 
der of  General  Johnston  and  General  Lee.    The  main  army  un- 
der General  Wilson  entered  Georgia  at  Columbus.    There  a  de- 
tachment of  Federal  soldiers,  four  thousand  I  understood.under 
Colonel  La  Grange,  entered  the  State  of  Georgia  at  West  Point, 
which  is  in  the  county  in  which  I  resided,  and  sixteen  miles 
from  the  county  seat,  my  residence.     Hearing  of  the  approach 
of  that  army,  of  course  I  left  hastily.     Standing  in  the  ashes 
of  Atlanta,  seventy  miles  away,  I  received  two  messages  si- 
multaneously.    One  was  that  my  own  house  was  burning ;  the 
other  was  that  General  Lee  had  surrendered.     Imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  on  returning  to  my  home  a  few  days  after  I  found 
that  my  house  had  not  only  not  been  burned,  but  that  my  family 
had  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed,  and  that  a  Fed- 
eral soldier  had  not  put  his  foot  on  my  premises,  the  most  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  town.     Every  other  citizen,  perhaps,  had 
been  visited,  and  some  public  houses  had  been  burned,  ware- 
houses, etc.     This  was  a  mystery,  and  a  very  great  mystery, 
and  to  none  more  a  mystery  than  to  myself.     I  expected,  of 
course,  that  I  should  suffer  above  any  other  citizen  of  the  town. 
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I  suffered  not  at  all,  and  all  others  suffered  more  or  less,  and 
some  very  severely.  It  was  a  mystery  to  the  town ;  it  was  the 
general  talk;  how  was  it? 

No  man  doubted  my  fidelity  to  the  Confederacy,  because  at 
that  very  moment,  and  for  two  months  before,  I  had  been  the 
only  public  man  in  the  Confederacy  on  the  stump  trying  to 
rally  the  people  against  unconditional  surrender.  Of  course 
the  event  was  of  sufficient  consequence  to  induce  me  to  make 
an  effort  to  explain  the  mystery.  I  was  told  on  inquiry  that 
at  the  battle  of  West  Point — for  there  was  a  considerable  little 
battle  fought  there — a  young  Federal  officer  was  severely 
wounded  who  was  a  favorite  with  Colonel  La  Grange  in  com- 
mand, and  while  not  dangerously  wounded  he  was  so  painfully 
wounded  that  he  could  not  go  on  with  the  Federal  forces.  I 
fortunately  had  a  niece  living  in  the  town  of  West  Point  whose 
husband  was  a  physician  and  surgeon.  Knowing,  as  was  after- 
ward reported,  that  the  act  would  be  altogether  agreeable  to 
me,  he  went  and  offered  his  services  to  take  that  young 
wounded  Federal  officer  to  his  house  and  care  for  him.  I  sup- 
pose that  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Then  my  slaves,  who  were  faithful  and  devoted  to  the  last 
hour,  claimed  that  they  had  gone  to  the  Federal  headquarters, 
for  the  Federal  troops  camped  two  nights  and  a  day  in  the 
town,  and  interposed  for  the  protection  of  my  family.  That  I 
supposed  also  had  something  to  do  with  it.  After  all  the  armies 
had  surrendered,  in  the  month  of  May,  a  detachment  of  Fed- 
eral soldiers  under  somebody's  orders,  I  understand  here  at 
Washington  perhaps  the  Secretary  of  War,  came  to  La  Grange, 
and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  arrested  me  and  took  me  off 
to  Atlanta.  While  waiting  there  for  transportation  to  Fort  La 
Fayette,  a  gentleman  came  to  see  me  who  said  he  came  directly 
from  Colonel  La  Grange,  who  was  then  in  the  city  of  Macon, 
and  received  the  following  facts  from  his  own  lips  in  explana- 
tion of  my  exemption  from  pillage  on  that  occasion.  Colonel 
La  Grange  stated  that  during  the  summer  or  fall  of  1864,  while 
the  armies  of  General  Johnston  and  General  Sherman  were 
north  of  Atlanta,  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  a  number  of 
ladies,  Northern  ladies  by  birth,  who  had  been  residing  in  the 
South  and  who  had  passed  safely  through  General  Johnston's 
line  under  passports  from  the   Confederate   Government,    on 
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their  return  North  were  captured  in  General  Sherman's  line 
and  carried  to  his  headquarters  under  suspicion  of  being  spies. 
They  were  of  course  properly  required  to  give  an  account  of 
themselves.  It  turned  out  that  these  ladies  happened  to  be 
some  among  many  who  had  written  me  frequently,  on  this  oc- 
casion especially,  to  Richmond,  asking  my  advice  as  to  whether 
under  the  circumstances  of  privation  and  suffering  in  the 
Southern  States  I  would  advise  them  to  leave  the  people  who 
they  said  had  been  so  kind  to  them,  though  Northern  ladies, 
and  return  to  their  friends  in  the  North,  who  had  abundance, 
and  if  I  would  give  that  advice,  to  give  them  the  proper  means 
of  getting  through  the  lines.  I  sent  them  everything  they 
needed  and  advised  them  to  go. 

I  never  heard  from  them  any  more.  I  sent  them  passports 
and  everything  else  necessary  to  take  them  to  their  friends  in 
the  North.  When  these  ladies  were  required,  at  General  Sher- 
man's headquarters,  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  they  were 
naturally  quite  exuberant  and  extravagant  in  their  account  of 
my  treatment  of  them.  Colonel  La  Grange  was  at  that  time 
in  General  Sherman's  headquarters,  I  believe — I  am  not  sure — 
a  member  of  his  staff.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  will  know 
better ;  but  at  least  he  was  there.  He  became  acquainted  with 
these  ladies,  and  heard  the  story  of  this  kindness,  and  much 
in  relation  to  myself  that  I  will  not  venture  to  relate.  As  he 
approached  the  town  of  La  Grange,  the  place  of  my  residence, 
these  facts  detailed  to  him  by  these  ladies  came  to  his  recollec- 
tion, and  he  informed  this  gentleman  that  when  he  reached 
within  two  miles  of  my  residence  he  stopped  his  whole  com- 
mand. He  gave  them  first  the  information  that  at  the  next 
place  a  Confederate  Senator  resided,  and  they  would  perhaps 
think  that  they  had  a  right  to  raid  upon  him ;  but  he  issued  an 
order  forbidding,  under  severe  penalties,  any  soldier  from  put- 
ting his  foot  upon  my  premises  under  any  pretext,  and  it  was 
strictly  obeyed.     That  was  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  when  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  on  the  third  day,  He  said:  "Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed  ard  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the 
earth;  and  it  was  so."  From  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  so. 
Yet  all  these  seeds  must  be  sown  in  their  season  and  in  a  cli- 
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mate  adapted  to  their  nature,  else  they  will  perish.  But,  sir, 
there  is  seed  which  will  bear  fruit  in  all  seasons  and  in  every 
clime  under  the  heavens.  Plant  it  in  the  cold  where  the  snows 
never  melt,  or  in  the  heat  where  the  frosts  never  come;  scat- 
ter it  on  the  naked  rocks  or  in  the  most  fertile  soil ;  drop  it  in 
the  water  or  on  the  land,  and  everywhere  every  seed  will  ger- 
minate and  grow  and  reward  the  sower.  It  is  tilled  by  a  hand 
that  never  tires;  it  is  watched  by  an  eye  that  never  sleeps; 
it  is  trained  by  a  power  that  tempers  all  the  elements  to  its 
healthiest  maturity.  That  seed,  sir,  is  kindness,  and  I  have 
garnered  its  fruits  when  and  where  they  were  least  expected. 
Will  leaders  of  a  great  party,  will  men  who  aspire  to  hold  in 
their  hands  the  destinies  of  millions  living  and  of  many  more, 
millions  yet  to  live,  never  learn  that  abuse  and  slander  and 
calumny  and  misrepresentation  are  not  the  means  which  wise 
or  good  men  employ  to  give  peace  to  a  country,  or  prosperity 
to  a  people,  or  stability  to  a  government?  Will  the  people 
themselves  at  the  North  never  learn  that  brawling  treason 
and  traitors  at  men  for  honest  differences  of  opinion  is  not 
argument,  and  proves  nothing  except  that  brawlers  are  neither 
statesmen  nor  patriots  ? 


THEOPHILUS  HUNTER  HILL 

[1836—1901] 


HIGHT   C.    MOORE 

THEOPHILUS  HUNTER  HILL  was  bom  October  31,  1836, 
near  Raleigh,  in  Wake  County,  North  Carolina.  He  was  a 
son  of  Dr.  William  Geddy  and  Adelaide  Virginia  (Hunter)  Hill; 
grandson  of  William  and  Sarah  (Geddy)  Hill,  and  of  Theophilus 
and  Martha  (Green)  Hunter;  and  great-grandson  of  Captain  The- 
ophilus Hunter  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  who 
was  a  chaplain  in  Washington's  army.  He  was  a  descendant  of  one 
of  four  brothers  who,  early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  emigrated 
from  Wales  and  settled  in  Caroline  County,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hill  was  educated  at  James  M.  Love  joy's  Academy  in  Ral- 
eigh. In  1853  he  edited  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  at  Raleigh.  Though 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858  he  never  practiced,  his  mind  inclining 
him  more  to  literary  work  than  to  law.  In  1871-1872  he  was 
State  Librarian.  In  1889  he  was  editor  of  The  Century,  a  literary 
journal  published  at  Florence,  South  Carolina.  His  place  in  liter- 
ature, however,  was  won  by  his  poetical  writings. 

Of  the  three  volumes  that  came  from  his  pen  the  first  was 
'Hesper  and  Other  Poems,'  published  in  Raleigh  in  1861,  being  the 
first  book  issued  under  copyright  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  A  second  edition,  says  Davidson,  was  printed  in  1863. 
In  1869  his  second  volume  appeared;  it  was  entitled  'Poems,'  and 
was  published  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York.  His  third  vol- 
ume, 'Passion  Flower  and  Other  Poems,'  contains  the  best  of  his 
earlier  and  later  work,  and  was  published  in  1883  by  P.  W.  Wiley 
of  Raleigh.  The  closing  days  of  his  life  were  spent  upon  the 
revision  of  his  verse,  but  he  passed  away  before  the  task  was  com- 
pleted.    He  died  in  Raleigh,  June  29,  1901. 

While  he  claimed  to  blow  only  "a  pipe  of  Carolina  reed,"  yet 
from  it  issued  inspiring  strains.  These  lines  from  "The  Poet's 
Afterthought"  seem  to  express  fairly  both  his  aspiration  and 
achievement : 

"Loyal  to  thy  nobler  self, 

Neither  sing  for  praise  nor  pelf; 

Seem  to  others  what  thou  art — 

Write  thy  poems  from  thy  heart." 
2417 
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The  distinctive  mark  of  Mr.  Hill's  poetry  is  its  religious  tone. 
Seven  of  the  poems  in  his  latest  volume  appear  under  Scripture 
texts;  several  others  are  religious  in  both  theme  and  sentiment;  and 
almost  every  piece  bears  the  stamp  of  a  pious  nature.  Sometime?, 
indeed,  he  seems  more  the  preacher  than  the  poet;  yet  his  lines 
are  the  out-breathing  of  a  singularly  reverent  spirit.  For  illustra- 
tion, note  in  "Passion  Flower"  the  utter  humility  and  devotion 
of  the  poet : 

"Low  at  thy  feet,  O  Christ,  I  fall. 

Spurn  not  the  spikenard  which  I  bring. 
Be  thou  from  hence  my  all  in  all — 
Anointed   Prophet,    Priest,   and   King." 

"The  Star  Above  the  Manger"  has  become  a  recitation  classic 
in  his  native  State  and  the  poet  considered  it  his  best  piece  of 
work.  It  gives  scope  to  his  descriptive  and  spiritual  power  while 
at  the  same  time  voicing  in  its  closing  stanza  the  lament: 

"Lost — lost  indeed  his  heart  must  be — 
His  way  how  dark  with  danger — 
Whose  hooded  eye  may  never  see 
The  Star  above  the  Manger." 

In  a  Lenten  meditation  he  extols  the  well-doer  who  is 

"Content  to  be  nameless, 
Unportioned  and  lowly," 

and  shrinks  from  the  idea 

"That  we  should  deem  Heaven 
A   close    corporation, 
And,   pitiless,   witness 

A  brother's  damnation." 

To  him  the  hope  of  heaven  is  "an  Ararat,  eternal  and  sublime." 
A  glimpse  within  the  veil  he  claims  "our  laggard  zeal  would  spur." 
And  proceeding  thitherward,  he  craves  the  unforsaking  Presence: 

"Then  would  our  heart  rejoice 
However  rough  the  way, 
Till  on  our  darkness  dawns 
The   light   of   perfect    day." 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Hill  are  sprinkled  with  classic  references. 
He  takes  us  to  the  land  of  siren,  nymph,  and  naiad;  we  hear  again 
of  Niobe,  Memnon,  Merope,  and  the  sister  Graces ;  once  more 
"Arachne's  loom"  is  heard,  the  "Sabean  gales"  blow,  "Hybla's  beds 
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of  thyme"  flourish,  "Diana's  starry  train"  shines,  and  "Cimmerian 
gloom"  gathers  upon  the  scene. 

Here  and  there  also  one  comes  upon  charming  phrase  and  vivid 
bits  of  imagination.  We  read  of  "tongueless  terror,"  "the  banian's 
bosky  screen,"  "the  pure  pellucid  wave,"  "the  dreamy  twilight,"  and 
"the  blue  inverted  skies."  The  rose  woos  to  "her  musky  bowers"; 
violets  are  "timid  woodland  graces,"  and  dandelions  are  "floral 
Pleiades."  The  cross  is  "the  tristful  tree";  "will  ...  is  thought 
at  work,"  and  life  is 

"a  new  kaleidoscope 
Revolving  in  the  hands  of   Hope." 

The  prodigal  is  pictured  as  "a  houseless  alien"  stung  "with 
unlanguaged  bitterness"  by  a  love  that  lived  through  "the  frenzy 
of  despair."  To  "Stella"  he  sings  of  "the  past  that  lies  asleep 
in  memory"  and  implores  her  to  "bid  hyacinthine  hopes  to  bloom." 
In  "Love  Among  the  Roses"  the  drowsy  bees  are  "drunken  with 
perfume"  and 

"Zephyrs  woo  with  plaintive  sighs 
The  hearts  of  hidden  blooms." 

Of  Mr.  Hill's  descriptive  verse,  "The  Sabbath  of  the  Spring" 
presents  some  charming  glimpses  of  "flowers  rising  from  the  dead": 

"And  bursting  from  their  icy  prison 
The  golden  buttercups  are  risen. 

Aroused  from  their  hibernal  sleep 
The  jacinth  and  the  crocus  leap 
Into  the  lap  of  Spring  and  bare 
Their  scented  bosoms  to  the  air." 

"An  Ideal  Siesta"  is  shaded  by 

"The  clouds — Elysian  isles  that  lie 
In  the  bright  blue  sea  of  the  summer  sky." 

"Sunset"  and  "A  Vernal  Reverie"  also  contain  inspiring  etch- 
ings of  Nature. 

The  lyre  of  patriotism  is  infrequently  touched  and  when  it 
is,  the  reference  is  not  so  much  to  the  State  or  the  Nation  as  to 
the  South.     For  example: 

"Bowed  with  bleeding  heart  and  eye  of  stone 
The  South,  a  nobler  Niobe,  appears, 
Murmurs  with  quivering  lips   'Thy  will  be  done,' 
And  seeks  relief  from  agony  in  tears." 
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Voicing  the  darker  experiences  of  life,  Mr.  Hill  has  written 
no  sweeter  or  tenderer  verses  than  those  entitled  "Willie,"  which 
portray  the  sad  memories  and  the  becoming  resignation  of  bereaved 
parenthood.  In  other  poems  we  have  a  cry  from  the  desert  in 
the  saddest  of  his  lines;  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things;  but  his 
unswerving  confidence  in  the  Right. 

There  is  not  the  lilt  in  Mr.  Hill's  verse  that  is  found  in  Boner's 
earlier  work  or  Stockard's  occasional  pieces.  Yet  we  come  across 
bits  of  melody,  as  in  these  two  selections  from  "St.  Valentine's  Day": 

"Thanks  to  the  sunshine, 
Thanks  to  the  showers; 
They  come  again — bloom  again — 
Beautiful  flowers." 
****** 
"The  mocking-bird,   too — 
The  sweetest  of  mimes — 
Is  prodigal  now 

Of   his   jubilant   rhymes." 

Sometimes  the  poet  resorts  to  a  rather  unwieldy  vocabulary. 
Occasionally  this  appears  in  the  headings  which  have  to  be  looked 
up  in  the  dictionary  by  the  ordinary  reader  or  translated  from  a 
foreign  tongue  by  a  scholar.  Thus:  "Dulcamara,"  "Anacreontic," 
"Perdite,"  "Ad  Astra  per  Aspera,"  "Vicisti  Me,  Galileae."  In 
"Darkness"  we  read  of  a  "mournful  introverted  eye."  It  is  Angela 
who  is  the  type  of  "self-abnegating  womanhood"  and  is  free  from 
"every  sublunary  care."  In  "Narcissus"  we  meet  "eidolon"  and 
"simulacra"  and  the  isolated  query, 

"Who  unravel  opalescence 
In  its  very  evanescence?" 

And  these  lines: 

"Ah  Narcissus,  the  confusion — 
Replication — involution — • 
Of   those    false   and   real   glances 
Self-idolatry  enhances." 

In  'Living  Writers  of  the  South'  (1869)  Davidson  characterized 
Mr.  Hill's  work  up  to  that  time  as  "full  of  fire,  haste,  and  crude- 
ness";  noted  in  "Violets"  forty-two  lines  in  one  sentence;  counted 
the  appearances  of  jarring  rhymes  (though  in  some  of  these  pro- 
nunciations the  poet  certainly  had  good  authority) ;  observed  in 
no  one  poem  a  finished  product;  yet   found  "distinct  evidences  of 
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genius"  and  declared  one  scene  from  "Taking  a  Snooze"  to  be  "as 
graphic  as  Tennyson's  famous  simile  and  in  that  respect  equal  to 
it."  Dr.  Braxton  Craven  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Hill's 
verse  and  of  one  poem  he  wrote:  "The  'Song  of  the  Butterfly'  is  one 
of  the  finest  poems  of  its  kind  in  English  literature."  In  the  poet's 
later  work  there  was  perhaps  more  finish,  range,  and  elevation;  so 
that  at  the  close  of  his  career  he  had  won  a  high  place  among  the 
half-dozen  best  writers  of  verse  in  his  native  State.  The  heights 
of  poetry  he  did  not  attain,  but  he  rose  to  the  up-reaching  foot- 
hills; and  while  we  listen  to  him  in  vain  for  the  note  of  the  night- 
ingale, yet  he  sang  his  own  song  and  sang  it  well. 


&tf*-_ 


C.    }ke*\*- 


THE  STAR  ABOVE  THE   MANGER 

From    'Passion   Flower   and   Other    Poems,'    1883.     All    selections   are    used   by    kind 
permission  of  Miss  Rosa  Hill. 

"And,  lo,  the  star  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them 
till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young  child  was." — St.  Matthew 
vii,  p. 

One  night,  while  lowly  shepherd  swains 

Their  fleecy  charge  attended, 
A  light  shone  o'er  Judea's  plains 
Unutterably  splendid. 

Far  in  the  dusky  Orient, 

A  star,  unknown  in  story, 
Arose  to  flood  the  firmament, 

With  more  than  morning  glory. 

The  clustering  constellations,  erst 

So  gloriously  gleaming, 
Waned,  when  its  sudden  splendor  burst 

Upon  their  paler  beaming; 

And  Heaven  drew  nearer  Earth  that  night — 

Flung  wide  its  pearly  portals — 
Sent  forth,  from  all  its  realms  of  light, 

Its  radiant  immortals. 
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They  hovered  in  the  golden  air, 
Their  golden  censers  swinging, 

And  woke  the  drowsy  shepherds  there 
With  their  seraphic  singing. 

Yet  Earth,  to  greet  her  gala  day, 

No  jubilee  was  keeping; 
Unconscious   of   the  light,   she  lay, 

In  silent  beauty,  sleeping. 

No  more  shall  brightest  cherubim, 

And  stateliest  archangels, 
Symphonious,  sing  such  choral  hymn — 

Proclaim  so  sweet  evangels; 

No  more  appear  that  star  at  eve, 
Though  glimpses  of  its  glory 

Are  seen  by  those  who  still  believe 
The  shepherd's  simple  story. 

In  Faith's  clear  firmament  afar — 

To  Unbelief  a  stranger — 
Forever  glows  the  golden  star 

That  stood  above  the  manger. 

Age  after  age  may  roll  away, 

But  on  Time's  rapid  river 
The  light  of  its  celestial  ray 

Shall  never  cease  to  quiver. 

Frail  barges,  on  the  swelling  tide, 
Are  drifting  with  the  ages; 

The  skies  grow  dark — around  each  bark 
A.  howling  tempest  rages ! 

Pale  with  affright,  lost  helmsmen  steer, 
While  creaking  timbers  shiver; 

The  breakers   roar — grim  Death  is  near- 
CD  who  may  now  deliver! 

Light — light    from  the   Heraldic   Star 
Breaks  brightly  o'er  the  billow; 

The  storm,  rebuked,  is  fled  afar, 
The  pilgrim  seeks  his  pillow. 
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Lost — lost  indeed,  his  heart  must  be, 

His  way  how  dark  with  danger — 
Whose  hooded  eye  may  never  see 

The  Star  above  the  Manger ! 


WILLIE 

Born  January  16,   1863;   died  June  24,   1865. 
From   'Passion   Flower   and   Other  Poems,'    1883. 

The  things  he  used  to  play  with 

Lie  in  the  corner  there; 
And  yonder  hangs  the  worsted  cap 

That  he  was  wont  to  wear; 
Beneath  his  dimpled  chin  I  see 

Its  crimson  tassels  tied, 
And  clasp  once  more,  with  fond  caress, 

Our  little  boy  that  died. 

I  hear  the  restless,  rosy  feet 

That  patter  on  the  stair, 
And  now  he  runs  to  mamma's  seat, 

To  nestle  fondly  there: 
He  sits  upon  my  knee  again, 

Or,  on  my  foot  astride, 
I  toss  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

Who  clambers  for  a  ride. 

The  labor  of  the  day  is  done; 

Home,  to  a  glowing  hearth, 
I  hasten,  ere  the  set  of  sun, 

The  happiest  man  on  earth; 
A  mother  standing  at  the  door, 

Looks  out,  adown  the  street, 
Elate  with  joy,  as  runs  her  boy, 

His  father  first  to  greet. 

Ah,  then  right  merrily  we  romp! 

And  noisy  is  our  glee, 
For  each,  to  please  the  household  pet, 

Must  horse  or  driver  be: 
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He  brings  "his  blocks,"  and  begs  papa 
"A  church"  for  him  to  rear, 

But  knocks  the  fabric  down  before 
The  steeple  can  appear. 

His  marbles  next  and  then  his  ball, 

Till,  weary  of  our  play, 
He  sups  on  mother's  lap  and  folds 

His  little  hands  to  pray; 
And  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 

That  immemorial  prayer, 
In  faltering  phrases,  soft  and  sweet, 

Makes  musical  the  air. 

He  sleeps;  the  fire  is  burning  low, 

And  shadows  on  the  wall, 
Like  those  he  wondered  at,  and  feared, 

Grotesquely  rise  and  fall; 
Night,  rayless  night,  o'erwhelms  my  soul; 

And  yet  in  my  despair, 
I  sometimes  almost  smile  to  think 

There  is  no  shadow  there! 

Tis  summer-time  again,  and  I 

Sit  mournfully  for  hours, 
And  watch  the  painted  butterflies 

That  woo  his  favorite  flowers ; 
They  hover,  unmolested,  here, 

Yet,  dreaming  of  the  chase, 
I  see  the  hunter's  flashing  eyes, 

His  flushed  and  eager  face ! 

How  oft  I've  seen  the  jocund  boy 

Return  from  garden-play, 
His  summer-hat,  of  plaited  straw, 

With  larkspur  blossoms  gay! 
The  hand  that  decked  it  thus  need  not 

Renew  the  garland  now, 
For  seraphim  and  cherubim 

Twine  amaranth  for  his  brow ! 
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Strange  silence  broods  o'er  all  the  house, 

From  clawn  to  close  of  day; 
The  little  drummer  beats  no  more 

Tattoo  or  reveille; 
His  feathered  cap  and  plaided  cloak, 

And  broken  drum  remain, 
But  he  who  wore  them  once  may  ne'er 

Come  back  to  us  again. 

It  almost  breaks  my  heart  to  see 

The  dog  he  daily  fed 
Crouch  at  our  feet,  and  mutely  ask 

The  living  for  the  dead; 
I  cannot  harshly  drive  him  out, 

Though  keener  grief  than  mine 
Wells  forth  afresh  whene'er  she  hears 

His  wistful,  piteous  whine. 

'But  wouldst  thou  call  him  back  to  earth, 

Have  him  again  to  wear 
The  crimson-tasseled  worsted  cap, 

Upon  his  golden  hair? 
Wouldst  have  thine  angel  lay  aside 

His  diadem  of  light, 
Change  crown  for  cross,  and  blindly  grope, 

Beside  thee,  through  the  night?" 

"Ask  me  no  more";  for  flesh  is  weak; 

Our  idol  was  a  part 
Of  every  earth-born  hope  that  blessed 

Mine  and  his  mother's  heart! 
"Ask  me  no  more" :  help  us,  O  God, 

This  bitter  loss  to  bear, 
To  kiss  Thy  chastening  rod,  and  live 

To  find  "our  treasure,"  there! 
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SONG  OF  THE  BUTTERFLY 

From  'Passion  Flower  and  Other  Poems,*  1883. 

"What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty." 

Spenser:  "Fate  of  the  Butterfly." 


"Who  is  merrier  than  I  ?" 
Quoth  the  golden  Butterfly; 

"In  the  shining  court  of  May, 
Whose  apparel  half  so  gay? 
I  reflect  each  sparkling  hue 
Of  her  radiant  retinue; 
I  have  kissed  the  Lily's  cheek; 
I  have  played  at  'hide  and  seek,' 
Veiled  Violet,  with  you, 
Who  is  merrier  than  I?" 
Quoth  the  golden  Butterfly. 

II. 

"I  have  flirted,  too,  with  thee, 
Tremulous  Anemone! 
And  the  blue-eyed  Pimpernel, 
And  the  Canterbury-bell 
Are  superlatively  blest, 
Should  I,  for  a  moment,  rest 
Down  in  yonder  grassy  dell: 
Little  do  they  dream  that  I 
From  their  soft  caresses  fly, 
But  to  breathe  the  rare  perfume 
Of  the  pale  Magnolia  bloom; 
Or  to  spend  a  listless  hour, 
In  the  cool,  secluded  bower 
Of  the  pining  Passion  Flower ! 
Blither  wooer;  who  than  I  ?" 
Quoth  the  gallant  Butterfly. 
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III. 

"When  the  shades  of  evening  fall, 
Like  the  foldings  of  a  pall ; 
When  the  dew  is  on  the  flowers, 
And  the  mute,  unconscious  Hours 
Still  pursue  their  noiseless  flight, 
Through  the  dreamy  realms  of  night; 
How  delightful  to  recline 
On  this  crimson  couch  of  mine! 
Zephyrs,  languid  with  perfume, 
Gently  rock  my  cradle-bloom ; 
Glittering  hosts  of  fire-flies 
Guard  my  slumbers  from  surprise, 
And  Diana's  starry  train, 
Sweetly  scintillant  again, 
Never  sleep  while  I  repose 
On  the  petals  of  the  rose! 
Who  hath  balmier  bed  than  I?" 
Quoth  the  brilliant  Butterfly. 

IV. 

"Life  is  but  a  summer  day, 
Gliding  goldenly  away; 
Winter  comes,  alas !  too  soon — 
Would  it  were  forever  June! 
Yet,  though  brief  my  flight  may  be, 
Fun  and  frolic  still  for  me! 
When  the  sisterhood  of  flowers, 

Having  had  their  gala-day, 
In  the  chill  autumnal  showers, 

Sorrowfully  fade  away, 

Doomed  to  darkness  and  decay — - 
Who  would  not  prefer  to  die; 
What  were  life  to  such  as  I?" 
Quoth  the  flaunting  Butterfly. 
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DISENCHANTMENT 

From  'Passion  Flower  and  Other  Poems,'  1883. 

"The  inventor  of  a  spinning-jenny  is  pretty  sure  of  his  reward 
in  his  own  day;  but  the  writer  of  a  true  poem,  like  the  apostle 
of  a  true  religion,  is  nearly  as  sure  of  the  contrary." — Carlyle. 

"But  he  grew  old — this  knight  so  bold — 
And  o'er  his  heart  a  shadow 
Fell  as  he  found  no  spot  of  ground 

That  looked  like  El  Dorado."— Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Poesy!   thou  art  a  fountain, 

In  a  dismal  desert  land, 
On  a  bleak  and  lonely  mountain, 

High  above  the  glowing  sand : 

At  whose  base,  athirst  and  weary, 

I,  a  way-worn  pilgrim,  lie, 
Gazing  out  upon  the  dreary 

Torrid  waste  and  brazen  sky. 

Hope,  with  promise  of  to-morrow, 

Gilds  no  more  the  rugged  way; 
Disenchantment  here,  and  sorrow 

Bivouac  at  the  close  of  day. 

Oft,  upon  my  eager  vision, 

Beamed  the  mirage  of  the  plain; 

Green  oases,  fields  Elysian, 
Rose  to  fade  away  again: 

Towering  palm-trees  grouped  to  shadow 

Living  fountains,  cool  and  clear ; 
Murmurs,  as  of  El  Dorado, 

Faintly  fell  upon  my  ear: 

Flushed  with  fever,  weak  and  wasted, 
Like  the  wretch  who  stoops  to  sip 

Water,  that  for  aye  untasted, 
Tempts,  then  flies  his  arid  lip, 
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I  drew  near  the  lakes  that  shimmer 

In  this  wilderness  accursed ; 
They,  receding,  growing  dimmer, 

Baffled  still  my  burning  thirst. 

(Thus  the  nomads  of  Sahara 

Haply  dream,  all  peril  past, 
Other  wells  than  those  of  Marah 

Will  refresh  their  lips  at  last.) 

Not  for  me,  to  scale  the  mountain, 

Kneel  with  the  supernal  throng, 
Drink  of  the  Castalian  fountain, 

Give  the  world  undying  song! 

Feet  of  clay  have  here  ascended, 

Mortals  yet  the  path  may  trace; 
But  my  travail  now  is  ended, 

This  must  be  my  resting-place. 

I  with  Fate  no  longer  quarrel, 

Dying,  will  no  more  repine, 
Lest  another  win  the  laurel 

I  too  fondly  hoped  to  twine. 

Nobler  here,  alone,  to  perish, 

Nameless  seeker  of  a  name, 
Than  in  sordid  ease  to  cherish 

Simulated  scorn  of  fame ; 

Though  no  earthly  adulation 

Crowd  the  minster,  crown  the  urn, 
There  will  be  a  coronation 

Human  eye  may  not  discern; 

An  epiphany  immortal 

May  for  past  eclipse  atone; 
Though  at  Death's  unhonored  portal 

Stand  no  cenotaph  of  stone. 

Honor  waits  on  high  endeavor, 

Holding  high  award  in  trust; 
Pledges  to  her  seed  forever, 

Resurrection  from  the  dust ! 
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ANACREONTIC 

From  'Passion  Flower  and  Other  Poems,'  1883. 

"I  awoke  the  next  morning  with  an  aching  head  and  feverish 
frame.  Ah,  those  midnight  carousals,  how  glorious  they  would  be 
if  there  were  no  next  morning!" — Pelham. 

"An  angei  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  good  night's  carouse 
in  honest  Moritz's  wine-cellar;  even  to  the  ruffling  of  some  of  his 
feathers.  What  a  sorry  appearance,  though,  would  the  dreadful 
next  morning  bring!" — Kimball's  St.  Leger. 

Fill  up!  fill  up! 
The  poison  cup 
With  Lethe  to  the  brim; 
I  yearn — I  pine — I  faint — I  thirst 
To  see  the  brilliant  bubbles  burst, 
Around  its  rosy  rim: 

Then  let  me  drain 
The  bowl  again, 
And  fill  it  up  once  more ; 
For  fearful  phantoms  haunt  my  brain, 

And,  at  the  open  door, 
A  ghastly  group  of  fiends  appear — 
Their  hollow  laughter  racks  my  ear; 
See!    how  malignantly  they  leer 
Upon  the  wreck  they've  made ; 
They  little  care  that  honor,  wealth, 
And  home,  and  happiness,  and  health, 
Are  blighted  and  betrayed ! 

Fill  up!  fill  up! 
The  sparkling  cup; 
It  is  with  Lethe  fraught! 
It  drowns  reflection,  palsies  thought, 

Binds  memory  in  chains, 
And  bids  the  hot  blood  leap  and  dart, 
Like  molten  lava  from  my  heart, 
To  fire  the  sluggish  veins ! 
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Fill  to  the  brim,  and  I  will  drink — 

"Tq  Memory  and  Thought, 
Eternal  Death."— For,  O,  to  think 
Is  with  such  horror  fraught, 
That  hell  would  be 
A  heaven  to  me, 
Were  Memory  no  more! 
Aye !  could  I  never  think  again — 

Never  the  past  deplore — 
I  should  no  longer  here  remain; 
For  hell  can  have  no  penal  pain 
In  all  its  fiery  domain, 
So  fearful  unto  me, 
As  the  scorpion-sting 
Of  that  terrible  thing 
Which  we  call  Memory ! 
****** 

To  dream  of  all  that  I  am  now, 

Of  all  I  might  have  been; 
The  crown  of  thorns  upon  my  brow, 

The  gnawing  worm  within — 
Of  all  the  treasures  I  have  lost, 
Like  leaves  autumnal,  tempest-tost — 
Of  sunbeams  into  clouds  withdrawn, 
Their  momentary  sparkle  gone — 
Of  murdered  hope  and  blighted  bloom—^ 

0  God !  how  terrible  my  doom ! 

Yet  fill,  fill  up! 
The  crimson  cup, 
With  frenzy  to  the  brim ! 

1  wildly  burn — I  madly  thirst — 
To  see  the  blushing  bubbles  burst 

Around  its  ruby  rim! 
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ST.   VALENTINE'S  DAY 

From    'Passion   Flower   and    Other   Poems/    1883, 

Hidden  no  longer 

In  moss-covered  ledges, 
Starring  the  wayside, 

Under  the  hedges, 
Violet,  Pimpernel, 

Flashing  with  dew, 
Daisy  and  Asphodel 

Blossom  anew. 

Down  in  the  bosky  dells 

Everywhere, 
•  Faintly  their  fairy  bells 

Chime  in  the  air. 
Thanks  to  the  sunshine! 

Thanks  to  the  showers! 
They  come  again,  bloom  again, 

Beautiful  flowers ! 

Twittering  sparrows  flit 

Merrily  by; 
Skylarks  triumphantly 

Warble  on  high; 
Echo,  who  slumbers 

So  long  in  the  glen, 
Awakens  to  mimic 

The  song  of  the  wren: 
For,  thanks  to  the  sunbeams! 

Thanks  to  the  showers! 
They  bud  again,  bloom  again, 

Beautiful  flowers! 

The  mocking-bird,  too, 
The  sweetest  of  mimes, 

Is  prodigal  now 

Of  his  jubilant  rhymes ! 
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And  my  heart  is  so  light, 

So  cheery  to-day, 
I  fancy  I  hear, 

In  his  rapturous  lay, 
The  music  I  dreamed 

In  those  radiant  hours, 
When  Love  to  my  heart 

(Like  Spring  to  her  bowers) 
First  came  to  awaken 

Hope's  beautiful  flowers! 


PROEMIAL  STANZAS 

To  a  poem  recited  before  the  Ladies'   Memorial  Association  of  Raleigh,   North  Caro= 

lina,    1867. 
From  'Passion  Flower  and  Other  Poems/   1883. 

If  aught  that  I  have  ever  said  or  sung 

May  cause  one  more  memorial  flower  to  bloom 

Where  plaintive  harps,  on  Southern  willows  hung, 
Wail,  Memnon-like,  amid  perpetual  gloom; 

Where,  bowed  with  bleeding  heart  and  eye  of  stone, 

The  South,  a  nobler  Niobe,  appears, 
Murmurs,  with  quivering  lips,  "Thy  will  be  done!" 

And  seeks  relief  from  agony  in  tears ; 

If  when  her  trembling  hands,  unclasped  from  prayer, 
Begin  the  light  of  votive  flowers  to  shed, 

Exhaling  sweets,  illumining  the  air, 

Above  the  graves  of  her  Confederate  dead, 

She  chance  to  touch  and  haply  intertwine, 

Mid  flowers  of  balmier  breath  and  happier  hue, 

A  daisy  or  forget-me-not  of  mine, 
That  erst,  unnoticed,  by  the  wayside  grew ; 

This,  this  would  be  far  dearer  than  the  meed 
Of  praise  awarded  to  the  festive  strain, 

Blown  from  a  pipe  of  Carolina  reed, 
Which,  at  your  bidding,  I  awake  again ! 


MOSES  DRURY  HOGE 

[1818—1899] 


WALTER  W.   MOORE 

MOSES  DRURY  HOGE  was  born  at  Kempden-Sidney,  Virginia, 
September  17,  1818,  and  died  at  Richmond,  January  6,  1899. 
He  was  of  Scotch  and  English  descent.  His  grandfathers  on  both 
sides  were  ministers  and  college  presidents.  His  father,  also,  and 
four  of  his  uncles  were  ministers.  So  that  he  was  emphatically  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  Springing  from  this  illustrious  double  line  of 
ministers  and  educators,  and  reared  at  such  a  place  as  Hampden- 
Sidney,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he,  too,  should  have  become  a 
minister  and  a  shining  exponent  of  liberal  culture.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Hampden-Sidney  College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary; 
in  1844  he  came  to  Richmond,  and  here  for  fifty-four  years  he 
preached  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  with  a  dignity  and  authority 
and  tenderness,  with  a  beauty  and  pathos  and  power,  which  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  American  pulpit. 
It  was  his  privilege  to  preach  to  a  larger  number  of  the  men  whose 
commanding  influence  in  public  life,  in  the  learned  professions,  or 
in  the  business  world  had  conferred  prosperity  and  honor  upon  the 
State,  than  any  other  spiritual  teacher  of  the  time.  He  was  more 
frequently  the  spokesman  of.  the  people  on  great  public  occasions 
than  any  other  man  whom  Richmond  has  delighted  to  honor.  He 
was  more  frequently  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  social 
circle  than  any  other  member  of  this  cosmopolitan  community.  His 
patriotic  devotion  to  his  people  during  the  war  and  his  far-reaching 
ministry  to  the  soldiers  endeared  him  still  more  to  his  countrymen. 
In  1862,  when  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  States,  incident  to  the 
Civil  War,  had  cut  off  the  South  from  a  supply  of  Bibles,  and  when 
the  great  camps  and  hospitals  in  Virginia  were  filled  with  soldiers, 
thousands  of  whom  it  was  certain  would  die  on  the  field  of  battle, 
it  became  the  most  urgent  Christian  duty  of  the  time  to  supply 
these  men  with  copies  of  the  Word  of  God.  In  this  emergency 
Dr.  Hoge  undertook  the  extremely  perilous  enterprise  of  running 
the  blockade  both  ways  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  in  Great  Britain 
and  bringing  into  the  Confederacy  a  supply  of  Bibles.  His  mis- 
sion was  successful  beyond  all  expectations.  In  London  he  made 
a  moving  address  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  regard 
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to  the  needs  of  the  soldiers,  the  effect  of  which  was  so  great  that 
when  in  conclusion  he  proposed  to  purchase  on  credit  10,000  Bibles 
and  25,000  Testaments,  the  Society,  under  the  lead  of  his  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  resolved  to  make  him  a  free  grant  of 
10,000  Bibles,  50,000  Testaments  and  250,000  "Portions,"  that  is, 
Psalms  and  Gospels.  Some  of  the  blockade-runners  with  this  prec- 
ious cargo  of  the  Word  of  Life  were  captured,  some  were  sunk, 
but  about  three-fourths  of  the  books  reached  the  Confederacy;  and 
eternity  alone  can  reveal  the  vast  spiritual  results  of  this  unique 
service. 

Dr.  Hoge  possessed  distinctive  endowments  of  body,  mind  and 
spirit  for  his  work  as  a  preacher.  The  physical  features  of  his 
preaching  were  unique.  When  he  rose  in  the  pulpit,  tall,  straight, 
slender,  sinewy,  commanding,  with  something  vital  and  electric  in 
his  resolute  attitudes  and  movements,  yet  singularly  deliberate;  and 
with  swarthy,  grave,  intellectual  face  and  almost  melancholy  eyes, 
surveyed  the  people  in  front  of  him  and  then  successively  on  either 
side  before  opening  his  lips,  no  one  needed  to  be  told  that  there 
stood  a  master  of  assemblies.  The  attention  was  riveted  by  his 
appearance  and  manner  before  he  had  uttered  a  word. 

As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  the  clear,  rich  and  resonant  tones, 
reaching  without  effort  to  the  limits  of  the  largest  assembly,  re- 
vealed to  every  hearer  another  element  of  his .  power  to  move 
and  mould  the  hearts  of  men.  To  few  of  the  world's  masters  of 
discourse  has  it  been  given  to  demonstrate  as  he  did  the  music  and 
spell  of  the  human  voice.  It  was  a  voice  in  a  million — flexible, 
magnetic,  thrilling,  clear  as  a  clarion;  by  turns  tranquil  and  sooth- 
ing, strenuous  and  stirring,  as  the  speaker  willed;  now  mellow  as 
a  cathedral  bell  heard  in  the  twilight,  now  ringing  like  a  trumpet,  or 
rolling  through  the  building  like  melodious  thunder,  with  an  occa- 
sional impassioned  crash  like  artillery,  accompanied  by  a  resounding 
stamp  of  his  foot  on  the  floor,  but  never  unpleasant  or  uncontrolled 
or  overstrained;  no  one  ever  heard  him  scream  or  tear  his  throat. 
Some  of  his  cadences  in  the  utterance  of  particular  words  or 
sentiments  lingered  in  the  ear  and  haunted  the  memory  for  years 
like  a  strain  of  exquisite  music.  As  you  listened  to  his  voice 
in  prayer,  "there  ran  through  its  pathetic  fall  a  vibration  as  though 
the  minister's  heart  were  singing  like  an  JEolian  harp  as  the  breath 
of  the  spirit  of  God  blew  through  its  strings."  It  was  a  voice  that 
adapted  itself  with  equal  felicity  to  all  occasions.  When  he  preached 
to  the  whole  of  General  D.  H.  Hill's  division  in  the  open  air,  it 
rang  like  a  bugle  to  the  outermost  verge  of  his  vast  congregation. 
When  he  stood  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Ebal  in  Palestine  and  re- 
cited the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  it  was  heard  distinctly  by  the  English 
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clergyman  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
away.  When  the  body  of  an  eminent  statesman  and  ruling  elder  in 
his  church  was  borne  into  the  building  and  laid  before  the  pulpit, 
and  the  preacher  rose  and  said,  "Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold 
the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace,"  the  sympathetic  in- 
tonations fell  like  healing  balm  on  wounded  hearts.  When  he  stood 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Washington  beside  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  great  Carolinian,  and  quoted  to  the  assembled  representatives 
of  the  greatness  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world,  Bossuet's  solemn 
declaration,  "There  is  nothing  great  but  God,"  the  voice  and  the 
words  alike  impressed  the  insignificance  of  all  human  concerns  as 
compared  with  religion.  When  he  stood  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Paul's, 
at  Richmond,  and  stretched  his  hand  over  the  casket  containing  the 
pallid  form  of  "the  daughter  of  the  Confederacy,"  and  said,  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,"  it  had  the  authority 
and  tenderness  of  a  prophet's  benediction. 

Of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  his  preaching  the  first  that  im- 
pressed the  hearer  was  the  exquisite  phrasing.  He  was  a  marvelous 
magician  with  words.  His  native  gift  of  expression  had  been 
enriched  and  chastened  by  the  diligent  study  of  the  world's  best 
books.  Every  cultivated  person  recognized  the  flavor  of  ripe  scholar- 
ship in  his  diction,  and  even  those  devoid  of  culture  felt  its  charm 
without  being  able  to  define  it.  The  mellow  splendor  of  his  rhetoric 
captivated  all  classes  of  hearers.  This  rare  beauty  of  his  language, 
this  exquisite  drapery  of  his  thoughts,  might  have  tempted  a  super- 
ficial hearer  to  regard  him  as  merely  a  skilful  phrase-maker.  It 
would  have  been  a  great  error.  He  was  a  superb  rhetorician  largely 
because  he  was  a  true  scholar  and  a  profound  theologian.  His 
rhetoric  drew  deep.  He  was  no  encyclopedia  preacher.  His  style  had 
background.  He  deserved  the  tribute  which  Cecil  paid  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  "He  could  toil  terribly."  All  his  life  long  he  was  a 
student — a  student  of  books,  a  student  of  men,  a  student  of  the  deep 
things  of  God.  When  men  beheld  the  external  splendor  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  with  its  walls  and  roofs  of  white  marble,  sur- 
mounted with  plates  and  spikes  of  glittering  gold,  they  sometimes 
forgot  the  immense  substructures  built  deep  into  the  ground  and 
resting  upon  everlasting  rock;  but,  without  that  cyclopean  masonry 
hidden  from  view,  those  snowy  walls  of  marble  and  those  sky- 
piercing  pinnacles  of  gold  could  not  have  been.  Dr.  Hoge's  sur- 
passing beauty  of  statement  was  bottomed  on  strong  and  wide  knowl- 
edge of  truth. 

When  spoken  to  by  his  friends  in  regard  to  the  fulness  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  knowledge,  the  grace  and  vigor  of  his  literary  style, 
and  the  apparent  ease  with  which  he  met  all  sorts  of  demands  and 
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rose  to  all  sorts  of  emergencies,  he  invariably  deprecated  the  idea 
that  his  readiness  and  adequacy  were  the  result  of  any  special  gift, 
and  insisted  that  the  explanation  lay  rather  in  the  fact  that  through- 
out his  life  he  had  been  an  indefatigable  student.  From  his  child- 
hood to  the  end  of  his  long  and  busy  career  he  was  a  reader  of 
books,  not  at  random  and  for  mere  amusement,  but  carefully,  thought- 
fully, and  for  the  purpose  of  storing  his  mind  with  noble  thoughts 
and  beautiful  images.  It  was  this  life-long  studiousness  that  gave 
his  sermons  their  rare  fulness  of  matter  and  their  rare  distinction 
of  style.  In  addition  to  this  general  preparation  by  years  of  in- 
dustrious and  discriminating  reading,  he  made  careful  and  thorough 
special  preparation  for  every  discourse.  Being  thus  a  constantly 
growing  student,  he  was  always  a  fresh  and  interesting  preacher. 
He  told  a  friend  that  he  even  prepared  addresses  for  all  sorts  of 
special  public  occasions,  and  fixed  them  in  his  memory,  not  always 
the  language,  but  the  line  of  thought  and  the  illustrations,  so  that, 
as  he  modestly  added,  when  suddenly  called  on  he  "generally  had 
something  to  say." 

He  wrote  much  and  always  with  care,  making  everything  to 
which  he  set  his  pen  contribute  to  the  precision  and  elegance  of 
his  style.  Even  his  personal  letters  and  notes  on  matters  of  minor 
importance  were  characterized  by  such  finish  that  they  could  have 
been  printed  without  revision.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  write 
crude  or  slipshod  communications  of  any  kind.  In  the  preparation 
of  his  sermons  he  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the  matter  rather 
than  the  language,  but  there  were  special  passages  in  nearly  every 
discourse  which  were  written  and  rewritten  with  the  utmost  care. 
On  rare  occasions  the  whole  sermon  was  written  out  and  virtually 
committed  to  memory,  and  on  at  least  one  occasion  I  heard  him 
read  a  sermon ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Chalmers,  it  was  "  fell  reading." 
Ordinarily,  however,  he  used  no  manuscript  or  notes.  One  feature 
of  his  preparation  for  his  pulpit  duties  must  be  particularly  men- 
tioned, viz.,  his  habit  of  writing  prayers.  He  expended  a  great  deal 
of  toil  on  his  public  prayers.  He  wrote  hundreds  of  them  with  the 
greatest  care.  They  were  not  memorized,  but  the  result  was  seen 
in  the  range  and  propriety  and  elevation  of  his  petitions  when  lead- 
ing the  devotions  of  his  people.  His  services  were  never  subject 
to  the  reproach  which  so  often  lies  against  this  part  of  the  service 
in  those  denominations  which  prefer  the  method  of  free  prayers 
as  distinguished  from  the  fixed  liturgy.  I  have  never  heard  any 
minister  whose  prayers  so  lifted  and  rested  and  comforted  his 
people. 

Dr.  Hoge,  then,  was  not  only  an  orator  but  a  teacher.  His  ser- 
mons were  not  only  brilliant  in   form,  but  rich  in  truth.     So  that 
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not  only  in  point  of  finish,  but  also  in  point  of  force,  he  ranks 
with  the  masters  of  the  contemporary  pulpit.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  his  later  discourses  were  somewhat  discursive  in  treatment,  neces- 
sarily so  because  of  the  innumerable  demands  upon  his  time  after 
he  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame;  but  he  never  failed  to  bring 
beaten  oil  to  the  sanctuary  when  it  was  possible,  and  he  never 
for  a  moment  relinquished  or  lowered  his  conception  of  the  teach- 
ing function  of  the  ministry.  His  people  were  not  only  interested 
and  entertained,  but  they  were  fed  and  nourished  with  truth.  His 
substantial  attainments  were  no  less  remarkable  than  his  graces 
of  speech.  He  was  indeed  an  imperial  rhetorician,  with  a  wonderful 
wealth  of  diction,  a  phenomenal  power  of  description,  and  a  rare 
felicity  of  illustration ;  but  rhetoric  in  the  pulpit  has  no  abiding  charm 
apart  from  truth.  Strong  men  and  thoughtful  women  do  not  sit 
for  fifty-four  years  in  ever-increasing  numbers  under  a  ministry 
which  has  not  in  it  the  strength  of  divine  truth,  deeply  studied,  sin- 
cerely believed,  and  earnestly  proclaimed.  The  lecture  which  he 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  fifty-five  years  ago,  on  "The 
Success  of  Christianity  an  Evidence  of  its  Divine  Origin"  and  pub- 
lished in  the  volume  entitled  'Evidences  of  Christianity,'  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  work  he  was  capable  of  when  at  his  best 
as  a  young  man.  Perhaps  the  noblest  oration  of  his  later  life 
was  his  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 
presented  by  English  gentlemen  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  now 
located  in  the  Capitol  Square  at  Richmond.  This  is  printed  with 
many  of  his  other  public  addresses  and  prayers  in  the  appendix 
to  the  admirable  'Life  of  Dr.  Hoge,'  recently  published  by  his  nephew, 
the  Rev.  Peyton  H.  Hoge,  D.D.  (Presbyterian  Committee  of  Pub- 
lications, Richmond,  Virginia). 
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STONEWALL  JACKSON 

Delivered  at  the  Unveiling  of  the  Statue  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  in  the  Capitol  Square, 

Richmond,  Virginia,  October  26,   1876. 
Selection  from  'Life  of  Dr.   Hoge.'     Copyright  by  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publi- 
cation,  Richmond,   Virginia.      By   kind   permission  of  the   publishers. 

Were  I  permitted  at  this  moment  to  consult  my  own 
wishes,  I  would  bid  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  and  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people  announce  the  unveiling  of  the  statue; 
and  then,  when  with  hearts  beating  with  commingled  emo- 
tions of  love  and  grief  and  admiration,  we  had  contemplated 
this  last  and  noblest  creation  of  the  great  sculptor,  the  cere- 
monies of  this  august  hour  should  end. 

In  attempting  to  commence  my  oration,  I  am  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  faltering  words  with  which  Bossuet  began 
his  splendid  eulogy  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  Said  he:  "At 
the  moment  I  open  my  lips  to  celebrate  the  immortal  glory  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  I  find  myself  equally  overwhelmed  by 
the  greatness  of  the  theme  and  the  needlessness  of  the  task. 
What  part  of  the  habitable  world  has  not  heard  of  his  vic- 
tories and  the  wonders  of  his  life?  Everywhere  they  are 
rehearsed.  His  own  countrymen  in  extolling  them  can  give 
no  information  even  to  the  stranger.  And  although  I  may 
remind  you  of  them,  yet  everything  I  could  say  would  be  an- 
ticipated by  your  thoughts,  and  I  should  suffer  the  reproach 
of  falling  far  below  them." 

How  true  is  all  this  to-day!  Not  only  is  every  important 
event  in  the  life  of  our  illustrious  chieftain  familiar  to  you 
all,  but  what  lesson  to  be  derived  from  his  example  has  not 
already  been  impressively  enforced  by  those  whose  genius, 
patriotism  and  piety  have  qualified  them  to  speak  in  terms 
worthy  Of  their  noble  theme?  And  now  that  the  statesman 
and  soldier,  who  well  represents  the  honor  of  Virginia  as  its 
chief  magistrate,  has  given  his  warm  and  earnest  welcome  to 
our  distinguished  guests  from  other  states  and  from  other 
lands  who  grace  this  occasion  by  their  presence,  I  would  not 
venture  to  proceed,  had  not  the  Commonwealth  laid  on  me 
its  command  to  utter  some  words  of  greeting  to  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  this  day  do  honor  to  themselves  in  render- 
ing homage  to  the  memory  of  Virginia's  illustrious  son. 
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I  cannot  repress  an  emotion  of  awe  as  I  vainly  attempt 
to  overlook  the  mighty  throng,  extending  as  it  does  beyond 
the  limits  of  these  Capitol  grounds,  and  covering  spaces  which 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  eye  of  the  speaker.  More  impress- 
ive is  this  assemblage  of  citizens  and  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  lands,  than  ever  gathered 
on  the  banks  of  the  ancient  Alpheus  at  one  of  the  solemnities 
which  united  the  men  of  all  the  Grecian  states  and  attracted 
strangers  from  the  most  distant  countries.  There  was  in- 
deed one  pleasing  feature  in  the  old  Hellenic  festivals.  The 
entire  territory  around  Olympia  was  consecrated  to  peace  dur- 
ing their  celebration,  and  there  even  enemies  might  meet  as 
friends  and  brothers,  and  in  harmony  rejoice  in  their  ancestral 
glories  and  national  renown.  It  is  so  with  us  to-day.  But 
how  deficient  in  moral  interest  was  the  old  Olympiad,  and  how 
wanting  in  one  feature  which  gives  grace  to  our  solemnity. 
No  citizen,  no  stranger,  however  honored,  was  permitted  to 
bring  with  him  either  mother,  wife,  or  daughter ;  but  here  to- 
day how  many  of  the  noble  women  of  the  land,  of  whom 
the  fabled  Alcestis,  Antigone,  and  Iphigenia  were  but  the 
imperfect  types,  lend  the  charm  of  their  presence  to  the  scene 
— Christian  women  of  a  nobler  civilization  than  Pagan  an- 
tiquity ever  knew. 

We  have  come  from  the  seashore,  the  mountains,  and  the 
valleys  of  our  Southland,  not  only  to  inaugurate  a  statue,  but 
a  new  era  in  our  history.  Here  on  this  Capitoline  Hill,  on 
this  twenty-sixth  day  of  October,  1876,  and  in  the  one  hun- 
dredth year  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in  sight  of 
that  historic  river  that  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago  bore  on  its  bosom  the  bark  freighted  with  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  North  American  Continent,  on  whose  banks  Pow- 
hatan wielded  his  sceptre  and  Pocahontas  launched  her  skiff, 
under  the  shadow  of  that  Capitol  whose  foundations  were  laid 
before  the  present  Federal  Constitution  was  framed,  and  from 
which  the  edicts  of  Virginia  went  forth  over  her  realm  that 
stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi — edicts  framed 
by  some  of  the  patriots  whose  manly  forms  on  yonder  mon- 
ument still  gather  around  him  whose  name  is  the  purest  in 
human  history — we  have  met  to  inaugurate  a  new  Pantheon 
to  the  glory  of  our  common  mother. 
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In  the  story  of  the  empires  of  the  earth  some  crisis  often 
occurs  which  develops  the  genius  of  the  era  and  impresses  an 
imperishable  stamp  on  the  character  of  a  whole  people.  Such  a 
crisis. was  the  Revolution  of  1776,  when  thirteen  thinly-settled 
and  widely-separated  colonies  dared  to  offer  the  gage  of  battle 
to  the  greatest  military  and  naval  power  on  the  globe. 

The  story  of  that  struggle  is  the  most  familiar  in  Amer- 
ican annals.  After  innumerable  reverses,  and  incredible  suf- 
ferings and  sacrifices,  our  fathers  came  forth  from  the  ordeal 
victorious.  And  though  during  the  progress  of  the  strife, 
before  calm  reflection  had  quieted  the  violence  of  inflamed 
passion,  they  were  branded  by  opprobrious  names  and  their 
revolt  denounced  as  rebellion  and  treason,  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  the  wisdom,  the  valor  and  the  determination  with 
which  they  vindicated  it,  were  quickly  recognized  and  gener- 
ously acknowledged  by  the  bravest  and  purest  of  British  sol- 
diers and  statesmen;  so  that  now,  when  we  seek  the  noblest 
eulogies  of  the  founders  of  American  republicanism,  we  find 
them  in  the  writings  of  the  essayists  and  historians  of  the 
mother-country.  We  honor  ourselves  and  do  homage  to  vir- 
tue when  we  hallow  the  names  of  those  who  in  the  council  and 
in  the  field  achieved  such  victories.  We  bequeath  an  influ- 
ence which  will  bless  coming  generations,  when  with  the  brush 
and  the  chisel  we  perpetuate  the  images  of  our  fathers  and 
the  founders  of  the  State.  Already  has  the  noble  office  been 
begun.  Here  on  this  hill  the  forms  of  Washington,  and  Hen- 
ry, and  Lewis,  and  Mason,  and  Nelson,  and  Jefferson,  and 
Marshall,  arrest  our  eyes  and  make  their  silent  but  salutary 
and  stirring  appeals  to  our  hearts.  Nor  are  these  all  who 
merit  eternal  commemoration.  As  I  look  on  that  monument, 
I  miss  James  Madison  and  others  of  venerable  and  illustrious 
name.  Let  us  not  cease  our  patriotic  work  until  we  have 
reared  a  Pantheon  worthy  of  the  undying  glory  of  the  past. 

But  this  day  we  inaugurate  a  new  era.  We  lay  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  a  new  Pantheon  in  commemoration  of  our  coun- 
try's fame.  We  come  to  honor  the  memory  of  one  who  was 
the  impersonation  of  our  Confederate  cause,  and  whose  genius 
illuminated  the  great  contest  which  has  recently  ended,  and 
which  made  an  epoch  not  only  in  our  own  history,  but  in  that 
of  the  age. 
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We  assert  no  monopoly  in  the  glory  of  that  leader.  It  was 
his  happy  lot  to  command,  even  while  he  lived,  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  right-minded  and  right-hearted  men  in 
every  part  of  this  land,  and  in  all  lands.  It  is  now  his  rare 
distinction  to  receive  the  homage  of  those  who  most  differed 
with  him  on  the  questions  which  lately  rent  this  republic  in 
twain  from  ocean  to  ocean.  From  the  North  and  from  the 
South,  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  men  have  gathered 
on  these  grounds  to-day,  widely  divergent  in  their  views  on 
social,  political  and  religious  topics;  and  yet  they  find  in  the 
attraction  which  concentrates  their  regard  upon  one  name,  a 
place  where  their  hearts  unexpectedly  touch  each  other  and 
beat  in  strange  unison. 

It  was  this  attractive  moral  excellence  which,  winning  the 
love  and  admiration  of  the  brave  and  pure  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea,  prompted  them  to  enlist  the  genius  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  sculptors  in  fashioning  the  statue  we  have 
met  to  inaugurate  this  day. 

It  is  a  singular  and  striking  illustration  of  the  world-wide 
appreciation  of  his  character  that  the  first  statue  of  Jackson 
comes  from  abroad,  and  that  while  the  monument  to  our  own 
Washington,  and  the  effigies  of  those  who  surround  him,  were 
erected  by  order  of  the  Commonwealth,  this  memorial  is  the 
tribute  of  the  admiration  and  love  of  those  who  never  saw  his 
face,  and  who  were  bound  to  him  by  no  ties  save  those  which 
a  common  sympathy  for  exalted  worth  establishes  between  the 
souls  of  magnanimous  and  heroic  men.  We  accept  this  noble 
gift  all  the  more  gratefully  because  it  comes  from  men  of  kin- 
dred race  and  kindred  heart,  as  the  expression  of  their  good- 
will and  sympathy  for  our  people  as  well  as  of  their  admira- 
tion for  the  genius  and  character  of  our  illustrious  hero. 

We  accept  it  as  the  visible  symbol  of  the  ancient  friendship 
which  existed  in  colonial  times  between  Virginia  and  the 
mother-country.  We  accept  it  as  a  prophecy  of  the  incoming 
of  British  settlers  to  our  sparsely-populated  territory,  and  hail 
it  as  a  pleasing  omen  for  the  future  that  the  rebuilding  of  our 
shattered  fortunes  should  be  aided  by  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  this  Commonwealth.  We  ac- 
cept it  as  a  pledge  of  the  peaceful  relations  which  we  trust  will 
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ever  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  the  confederated  empire 
formed  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  first  memorial  discourse  that  was  delivered  after  his 
lamented  death,  the  question  was  asked,  "How  did  it  happen 
that  a  man  who  so  recently  was  known  to  but  a  small  circle, 
and  to  them  only  as  a  laborious,  punctilious,  humble-minded 
professor  in  a  military  institute,  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time 
gathered  around  his  name  so  much  of  the  glory  which  encircles 
the  name  of  Napoleon,  and  so  much  of  the  love  that  enshrines 
the  memory  of  Washington?"  And  soon  after,  in  the  me- 
moir which  will  go  down  to  coming  generations  as  the  most 
faithful  portraiture  of  its  subject  and  an  enduring  monument 
of  the  genius  of  its  author,  the  inquiry  was  resumed,  "How  is 
it  that  this  man,  of  all  others  least  accustomed  to  exercise  his 
own  fancy  or  address  that  of  others,  has  stimulated  the  imagi- 
nation not  only  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  that  of  the  civi- 
lized world  ?  How  has  he,  the  most  unromantic  of  great  men, 
become  the  hero  of  a  living  romance,  the  ideal  of  an  inflamed 
fancy,  even  before  his  life  has  been  invested  with  the  mystery 
of  distance  ?"  From  that  day  to  this  these  inquiries  have  been 
propounded  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing interest. 

To  answer  these  questions  will  be  one  object  of  this  dis- 
course; and  yet  the  public  will  not  expect  me,  in  so  doing,  to 
furnish  a  new  delineation  of  the  life  of  Jackson  or  a  rehear- 
sal of  the  story  of  his  campaigns.  Time  does  not  permit  this, 
neither  does  the  occasion  demand  it.  By  a  brief  series  of 
ascending  propositions  do  I  seek  to  furnish  the  solution.  I 
find  an  explanation  of  the  regard  in  which  the  memory  of 
Jackson  is  cherished — 

First — In  the  fact  that  he  was  the  incarnation  of  those 
heroic  qualities  which  fit  their  possessor  to  lead  and  command 
men,  and  which,  therefore,  always  attract  the  admiration, 
kindle  the  imagination  and  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people. 

There  is  a  natural  element  in  humanity  which  constrains 
it  to  honor  that  which  is  strong,  and  adventurous,  and  indomit- 
able. Decision,  fortitude,  inflexibility,  intrepidity,  determina- 
tion, when  consecrated  to  noble  ends,  and  especially  when  asso- 
ciated with  a  gentleness  which  throws  a  softened  charm  over 
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these  sterner  attributes,  ever  win  and  lead  captive  the  popular 
heart. 

The  masses  who  compose  the  commonalty,  consciously 
weak  and  irresolute,  instinctively  gather  around  the  men  of 
loftier  stature,  in  whom  they  find  the  great  forces  wanting  in 
themselves,  and  spontaneously  follow  the  call  of  those  whom 
they  think  competent  to  redress  their  wrongs  and  vindicate 
their  rights. 

These  are  the  leaders  who  are  welcomed  by  the  people  with 
open  arms,  and  elevated  to  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  to  be- 
come the  regents  of  society — to  develop  the  history  of  the  age 
in  which  they  live,  and  to  impress  upon  it  the  noble  image  of 
their  own  personality. 

As  discoverers  love  to  trace  great  rivers  to  their  sources, 
so  in  our  studies  of  the  characters  of  those  who  have  filled 
large  spaces  in  the  public  eye,  it  interests  us  to  go  backward 
in  search  of  the  rudimentary  germs  which  afterwards  devel- 
oped into  the  great  qualities  which  commanded  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

Never  was  the  adage,  "the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man," 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  early  history  of  the 
orphan  boy  whose  name  subsequently  became  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  armies  he  commanded,  and  to  the  eleven  sov- 
ereign states  banded  and  battling  together  for  a  separate  na- 
tional life. 

There  is  no  more  graphic  picture  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay 
than  that  of  Warren  Hastings,  at  the  age  of  seven,  lying  on 
the  bank  of  a  rivulet  which  flowed  through  the  broad  lands 
which  were  once  the  property  of  his  ancestors,  and  there  form- 
ing the  resolve  that  all  that  domain  should  one  day  be  his,  and 
never  abandoning  his  purpose  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  stormy  life,  until,  as  the  "Hastings  of  Daylesford,"  he 
tasted  a  joy  which  his  heart  never  knew  in  the  command  of 
the  millions  over  whom  he  ruled  in  the  Indian  empire. 

But  stranger  still  was  it  to  see  a  pensive,  delicate  orphan- 
child  of  the  same  age,  the  inheritor  of  a  feeble  constitution,  yet 
with  a  will  even  more  indomitable  than  that  of  Warren  Has- 
tings, renouncing  his  home  with  a  relative  who,  mistaking  his 
disposition,  had  attempted  to  govern  him  by  force,  and  alone 
and  on  foot  performing  a  journey  of  eighteen  miles  to  the 
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house  of  another  kinsman,  where  he  suddenly  presented  him- 
self, announcing  his  unalterable  resolve  never  to  return  to  his 
former  home — a  decision  which  no  remonstrances  or  persua- 
sions could  induce  him  to  revoke ;  and  stranger  still  to  see  him, 
the  year  after,  on  a  lonely  island  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
in  company  with  another  child  a  few  years  his  senior,  main- 
taining himself  by  his  own  labor,  until  driven  by  malaria  from 
the  desolate  spot  where,  beneath  the  dreary  forests  and  beside 
the  angry  floods  of  the  father  of  waters,  he  had  displayed  the 
self-reliance  and  hardihood  of  a  man,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
children  are  ordinarily  scarcely  out  of  the  nursery.  This  in- 
flexibility of  purpose  and  defiance  of  hardship  and  danger  in 
the  determination  to  succeed  was  displayed  in  all  his  subse- 
quent career — whether  we  see  him  at  West  Point,  overcoming 
the  disadvantages  of  a  deficient  preliminary  education  by  a 
severity  of  application  almost  unparalleled,  in  accordance  with 
the  motto  he  inscribed  in  bold  characters  on  a  page  in  his  com- 
mon-place book,  "You  may  be  whatever  you  resolve  to  be" — 
or  whether  we  follow  him  through  the  Mexican  campaign, 
winning  his  first  laurels  at  Cherubusco,  and  at  Chapultepec, 
where  he  received  his  second  promotion — or  whether  we  ac- 
company him  to  his  quiet  retreat  in  Lexington,  where,  after 
the  termination  of  the  Mexican  War,  he  filled  the  post  of  pro- 
fessor in  the  Military  Institute,  and  there  affording  a  new  ex- 
hibition of  his  determination  in  overcoming  obstacles  more  for- 
midable than  those  encountered  in  the  field,  in  the  persistent 
discharge  of  every  duty  in  spite  of  feeble  health  and  threat- 
ened loss  of  sight. 

I  know  of  no  picture  in  his  life  more  impressive  than  that 
which  presents  him  as  he  sat  in  his  study  during  the  still  hours 
of  the  night,  unable  to  use  book  or  lamp — with  only  a  mental 
view  of  diagrams  and  models,  and  the  artificial  signs  required 
in  abstruse  calculations,  holding  long  and  intricate  processes 
of  mathematical  reasoning  with  the  steady  grasp  of  thought, 
his  face  turned  to  the  blank,  dark  wall,  until  he  mastered  every 
difficulty  and  made  complete  preparations  for  the  instructions 
of  the  succeeding  day. 

These  years  of  self -discipline  and  self-enforced  severity 
of  regimen,  maintained  with  rigid  austerity  through  years  of 
seclusion  from  public  life,  constituted  the  propitious  season 
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for  the  full  maturing  of  those  faculties  whose  energy  was  so 
Soon  to  be  displayed  on  a  field  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  world. 

When  his  native  state,  which  had  long  stood  in  the  atti- 
tude of  magnanimous  mediation  between  the  hostile  sections, 
in  the  hope  of  preserving  the  Union  which  she  had  assisted  in 
forming,  and  to  whose  glory  she  had  made  such  contribu- 
tions, was  menaced  by  the  rod  of  coercion,  and  compelled  to 
decide  between  submission  or  separation,  then  Jackson,  who 
would  have  cheerfully  laid  down  his  life  to  avert  the  disrup- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  political  school 
in  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  which  commanded  his  con- 
scientious assent,  hesitated  no  longer,  but  went  straight  to  his 
decision  as  the  beam  of  light  goes  from  its  God  to  the  object 
it  illumines.  Simultaneously  with  the  striking  of  the  clock 
which  announced  the  hour  of  his  departure  with  his  cadets  for 
the  Camp  of  Instruction  of  this  city,  the  command  to  march 
was  given.  Never  was  there  a  home  dearer  than  his  own ;  but 
he  left  it,  never  again  to  cross  its  threshold.  From  that  time, 
as  we  are  told,  he  never  asked  nor  received  a  furlough — was 
never  absent  from  duty  for  a  day,  whether  sick  or  well,  and 
never  slept  one  night  outside  the  lines  of  his  own  command. 
And  passing  over  a  thousand  occasions  which  the  war  af- 
forded for  the  exercise  of  his  unconquerable  will,  there  is 
something  impressive  in  the  fact  that  the  very  last  order  which 
ever  fell  from  his  lips  was  a  revelation  of  its  unabated  force. 
After  he  had  received  his  fatal  wound,  while  pale  with  an- 
guish and  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  he  was  informed  by  one  of 
his  generals  that  the  men  under  his  command  had  been  thrown 
into  such  confusion  that  he  feared  he  could  not  hold  his 
ground,  the  voice  which  was  growing  tremulous  and  low, 
thrilled  the  heart  of  that  officer  with  the  old  authoritative  tone, 
as  he  uttered  his  final  order,  "General,  you  must  keep  your 
men  together  and  hold  your  ground." 

These  were  the  elements  which  shaped  Jackson's  distinctive 
characteristics  as  a  soldier  and  commander  which  may  be  most 
concisely  stated;  a  natural  genius  for  the  art  of  war,  without 
which  no  professional  training  will  ever  develop  the  highest 
order  of  military  talent;  a  power  of  abstraction  and  self-con- 
centration which  enabled  him  to  determine  every  proper  com- 
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bination  and  disposition  of  his  forces,  without  the  slightest 
mental  confusion — even  in  those  supreme  moments  when  his 
face  and  form  underwent  a  sort  of  transfiguration  amid  the 
flame  and  thunder  of  battle ;  a  conviction  of  the  moral  superi- 
ority of  aggressive  over  defensive  warfare  in  elevating  the 
courage  of  his  own  men  and  in  depressing  that  of*  the  enemy; 
an  almost  intuitive  insight  into  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  and  an 
immediate  perception  of  the  time  to  strike  the  most  stunning 
blow,  from  the  most  unlooked-for  quarter ;  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  following  every  such  blow  with  another,  and  more 
terrible,  so  as  to  make  every  success  a  victory,  and  every  vic- 
tory so  complete  as  to  compel  the  speedy  termination  of  the 
war. 

In  the  county  where  all  that  is  mortal  of  this  great  hero 
sleeps,  there  is  a  natural  bridge  of  rock  whose  massive  arch, 
fashioned  with  grace  by  the  hand  of  God,  springs  lightly 
toward  the  sky,  spanning  a  chasm  into  whose  awful  depth  the 
beholder  looks  down  bewildered  and  awe-struck.  That  bridge 
is  among  the  cliffs  what  Niagara  is  among  the  waters — a  visi- 
ble expression  of  sublimity,  a  glimpse  of  God's  great  strength 
and  power. 

But  its  grandeur  is  not  diminished  because  tender  vines 
clamber  over  its  gigantic  piers,  or  because  sweet-scented  flow- 
ers nestle  in  its  crevices  and  warmly  color  its  cold  gray 
columns.  Nor  is  the  granite  strength  of  our  dead  chieftain's 
character  weakened  because  in  every  throb  of  his  heart  there 
was  a  pulsation  so  ineffably  and  exquisitely  tender  as  to  liken 
him,  even  amidst  the  horrors  of  war,  to  the  altar  of  pity  which 
ancient  mythology  reared  among  the  shrines  of  strong  and 
avenging  deities. 

This  admirable  commingling  of  strength  and  tenderness 
in  his  nature  is  touchingly  illustrated  by  a  letter,  now  for  the 
first  time  made  public. 

An  officer  under  his  command  had  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  visit  a  stricken  household.  A  beloved  member  of  his 
family  had  just  died,  another  was  seriously  ill,  and  he  applied 
for  an  extension  of  his  furlough.     This  is  the  reply : 

My  dear  Major:  I  have  received  your  sad  letter,  and  wish  I 
could  relieve  your  sorrowing  heart,  but  human  aid  cannot  heal  the 
wound. 
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From  me  you  have  a  friend's  sympathy,  and  I  wish  the  suffering 
condition  of  our  country  permitted  me  to  show  it.  But  we  must 
think  of  the  living  and  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  and  see 
that,  with  God's  blessing,  we  transmit  to  them  the  freedom  we  have 
enjoyed.  What  is  life  without  honor?  Degradation  is  worse  than 
death.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  be  at  your  post  immediately. 
Join  me  to-morrow  morning. 

Your  sympathizing  friend, 

Thomas  J.   Jackson. 

Not  only  was  he  sensitive  to  every  touch  of  human  sor- 
row, but  no  man  was  ever  more  susceptible  to  impressions  from 
the  physical  world.  The  hum  of  bees,  the  fragrance  of  clo- 
ver fields,  the  tender  streaks  of  dawn,  the  dewy  brightness  of 
the  early  spring,  the  mellow  glories  of  matured  autumn,  all  by 
turns  charmed  and  tranquillized  him.  The  eye  that  so  often 
sent  its  lightning  through  the  smoke  of  battle  grew  soft  in 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  a  flower.  The  ear  that  thrilled 
with  the  thunder  of  the  cannonade  drank  in  with  innocent  de- 
light the  song  of  birds  and  the  prattle  of  children's  voices. 
The  hand  which  guided  the  rush  of  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Manassas  and  the  Malvern  Hills  was  equally  ready  to  adjust 
the  covering  around  the  tender  frame  of  a  motherless  babe, 
when  at  midnight  he  rose  to  see  if  it  was  comfortable  and 
warm,  though  its  own  father  was  a  guest  under  his  roof.  The 
voice  whose  sharp  and  ringing  tones  had  so  often  uttered  the 
command,  "Give  them  the  bayonet!"  culled  even  from  foreign 
tongues  terms  of  endearment  for  those  he  loved,  which  his 
own  language  did  not  adequately  supply ;  and  the  man  who 
filled  two  hemispheres  with  the  story  of  his  fame  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  was  telling  the  colored  children  of  his  Sun- 
day school  the  story  of  the  Cross. 

Second — Another  explanation  of  the  universal  regard  with 
which  his  memory  is  hallowed  conducts  to  a  higher  plane,  and 
enables  us  to  contemplate  a  still  nobler  phase  of  his  character. 
His  was  the  greatness  which  comes  without  being  sought  for 
its  own  sake — the  unconscious  greatness  which  results  from 
self-sacrifice  and  supreme  devotion  to  duty.  Duty  is  an  altar 
from  which  a  vestal  flame  is  ever  ascending  to  the  skies,  and 
he  who  stands  nearest  that  flame  catches  most  of  its  radiance, 
and  in  that  light  is  himself  made  luminous  forever. 
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The  day  after  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and  before  the 
history  of  that  victory  had  reached  Lexington  in  authentic 
form,  rumor,  preceding  any  accurate  account  of  that  event, 
had  gathered  a  crowd  around  the  postoffice  awaiting  with  in- 
tensest  interest  the  opening  of  the  mail.  In  its  distribution  the 
first  letter  was  handed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  White.  It  was  from 
General  Jackson.  Recognizing  at  a  glance  the  well-known 
superscription,  the  doctor  exclaimed  to  those  around  him  "Now 
we  shall  know  all  the  facts !" 

This  was  the  bulletin : 

My  Dear  Pastor:  In  my  tent  last  night,  after  a  fatiguing  day's 
service,  I  remembered  that  I  had  failed  to  send  you  my  contribu- 
tion for  our  colored  Sunday  school.  Enclosed  you  will  find  my 
check  for  that  object,  which  please  acknowledge  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, and  oblige 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thos.  J.  Jackson. 

Not  a  word  about  a  conflict  which  electrified  a  nation!  Not 
an  allusion  to  the  splendid  part  he  had  taken  in  it ;  not  a  ref- 
erence to  himself  beyond  the  fact  that  it  had  been  a  fatiguing 
day's  service.  And  yet  that  was  the  day  ever  memorable  in 
his  history — memorable  in  all  history — when  he  received  the 
name  which  is  destined  to  supplant  the  name  his  parents  gave 
him — Stonewall  Jackson.  When  his  brigade  of  twenty- 
six  hundred  men  had  for  hours  withstood  the  iron  tem- 
pest which  broke  upon  it  without  causing  a  waver  in  its 
line,  and  when,  on  his  right,  the  forces  under  the  command  of 
the  gallant  General  Bee  had  been  overwhelmed  in  the  rush  of 
resistless  numbers,  then  was  it  that  the  event  occurred  which 
cannot  be  more  graphically  described  than  in  the  burning  words 
of  his  biographer : 

"It  was  then  that  Bee  rode  up  to  Jackson,  and,  with  des- 
pairing bitterness,  exclaimed,  'General,  they  are  beating  us 
back.'  'Then,'  said  Jackson,  calm  and  curt,  'we  will  give  them 
the  bayonet.'  Bee  seemed  to  catch  the  inspiration  of  his  de- 
termined will,  and,  galloping  back  to  the  broken  fragments  of 
his  overtaxed  command,  exclaimed,  'There  is  Jackson  standing 
like  a  stone  wall.  Rally  behind  the  Virginians!'  At  this 
trumpet-call  a  few  score  of  his  men  reformed  their  ranks. 
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Placing  himself  at  the  head,  he  charged  the  dense  mass  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  a  moment  fell  dead  with  his  face  to  the  foe. 
From  that  time  Jackson's  was  known  as  the  Stonewall  Brig- 
ade— a  name  henceforth  immortal  and  belonging  to  all  the 
ages;  for  the  christening  was  baptized  in  the  blood  of  its 
author ;  and  that  wall  of  brave  hearts  was  on  every  battlefield 
a  steadfast  bulwark  of  their  country." 

The  letter  written  to  his  pastor  in  Lexington  on  the  day 
following  that  battle  gives  the  key-note  to  his  character.  Nor 
on  any  occasion  was  he  the  herald  of  his  own  fame ;  never,  save 
by  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  did  he  aid  in  the  dis- 
semination of  that  fame.  Never  did  he  perform  an  act  for 
the  sake  of  what  men  might  say  of  it;  and  while  he  felt  all 
the  respect  for  public  opinion  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  he 
was  not  thinking  of  what  the  public  verdict  might  be,  but  of 
what  it  was  right  to  do.  The  attainment  of  no  personal  ends 
could  satisfy  aspirations  like  his.  To  ascertain  what  was  true, 
to  do  what  was  best,  to  fill  up  the  narrow  measure  of  life  with 
the  largest  possible  usefulness,  was  his  single-hearted  purpose. 
In  such  a  career,  if  enjoyment  should  come,  or  well-earned 
fame,  or  augmented  influence,  or  the  power  which  accompanies 
promotion,  they  must  all  come  as  incidents  by  the  way,  as 
satellites  which  gather  around  a  central  orb,  and  not  as  the 
consummation  toward  which  he  ever  tended.  This  singleness 
of  aim  was  inseparable  from  a  soul  so  sincere.  A  nature  like 
his  was  incapable  of  employing  the  meretricious  aids,  by  which 
some  men  seek  to  heighten  or  advance  their  reputation. 

Hence  he  never  affected  mystery.  His  reticence  was  not 
the  assumption  of  impenetrability  of  purpose.  His  reserve  was 
not  the  artifice  of  one  who  seeks  to  awe  by  making  himself  un- 
approachable. He  hedged  himself  about  with  no  barrier  of  ex- 
clusiveness.  He  assumed  no  airs  of  portentous  dignity.  He 
studied  no  dramatic  effects.  On  the  field,  so  far  from  con- 
descending to  those  histrionic  displays  of  person,  or  theatrical 
arts  of  speech,  by  which  some  commanders  have  sought  to  ex- 
cite the  enthusiasm  of  their  armies,  when  his  troops  caught 
the  sight  of  his  faded  uniform  and  sunburnt  cap,  and  shook  the 
air  with  their  shouts  as  he  rode  along  the  lines,  he  quickened 
his  gallop  and  escaped  from  view.  When  among  the  moun- 
tain pyramids,  older  than  those  to  which  the  first  Napoleon 
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pointed,  he  did  not  remind  his  men  that  the  centuries  were 
looking  down  on  them.  When  on  the  plain,  he  drilled  no 
eagles  to  perch  on  his  banners,  as  the  third  Napoleon  was  said 
to  have  done.  But  one  thing  he  did,  he  impressed  his  men 
with  such  an  intense  conviction  of  his  unselfish  and  supreme 
consecration  to  the  cause  for  which  he  had  periled  all,  and  so 
kindled  them  with  his  own  magnetic  fire  as  to  fuse  them  into 
one  articulated  body — one  heart  throbbing  through  all  the 
members,  one  spirit  animating  the  entire  frame — that  heart, 
that  spirit,  his  own.  It  was  his  sublime  indifference  to  per- 
sonal danger,  to  personal  comfort  and  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, that  gave  him  such  power  over  the  armies  he  com- 
manded, and  such  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
Confederate  States. 

The  true  test  of  attachment  to  any  cause  is  what  one  is 
willing  to  suffer  for  its  advancement,  and  it  is  the  spectacle  of 
disinterested  devotion  to  the  right  and  true  at  the  cost  of  toil, 
and  travail,  and  blood,  if  need  be,  that  captivates  the  popular 
heart  and  calls  forth  its  admiration  and  sweetest  affection. 
He  who  exhibits  most  of  this  spirit  is  the  man  who  uncon- 
sciously wins  for  himself  enduring  fame.  When  he  passes 
from  earth  to  a  higher  and  diviner  sphere  his  influence  does 
not  perish.  It  is  not  the  transient  brilliance  of  the  meteor, 
but  the  calm  radiance  of  a  star,  whose  light,  undimmed  and  un- 
diminished, comes  down  to  kindle  all  true  and  brave  souls 
through  immeasurable  time.  Exalted  by  the  disinterested 
works  he  has  wrought,  by  his  example  he  elevates  others,  and 
thus  becomes  the  trellis,  strong  and  high,  on  which  other  souls 
may  stretch  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  whatsoever  is  excel- 
lent in  human  character  and  achievement. 

Such  a  man  was  Jackson.  Such  is  the  recognition  of  him 
beyond  the  sea,  of  which  this  statue  is  a  token.  Such  is  our 
appreciation  of  his  claim  upon  our  gratitude,  upon  our  undying 
love,  in  testimony  of  which  we  gather  around  this  statue  to-day 
and  crown  it  with  the  laurel,  first  moistened  by  our  tears. 

Third — But  this  universal  sentiment  of  regard  for  his 
memory  rests  upon  foundations  which  lie  still  deeper  in  the 
human  heart.  At  the  mention  of  his  name  another  idea  insep- 
arably associated  with  it  invariably  asserts  its  place  in  the  men- 
tal portraiture  which  all  men  acquainted  with  his  history  have 
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formed  of  him;  and  so  I  announce  as  the  third  and  last  ex- 
planation of  the  homage  awarded  him,  the  sincerity,  the  purity, 
and  the  elevation  of  his  character  as  a  servant  of  the  Most 
High  God. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  moral  history  of  the  world  can 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  religious  veneration  is  at  once  the 
prof oundest  and  most  universal  of  human  instincts ;  and  how- 
ever individual  men  may  chafe  at  the  restraints  which  piety 
imposes,  or  be  indifferent  to  its  obligations,  yet  there  is  a  sen- 
timent in  the  popular  heart  which  compels  its  homage  for 
those  whose  character  and  lives  most  faithfully  reflect  the 
beauty  of  the  Divine  Image. 

When  a  man  already  eminent  by  great  virtues  and  services 
attains  great  eminence  in  piety  and  wears  the  coronal  of  heaven 
on  his  brow,  because  the  spirit  of  heaven  has  found  its  home 
in  his  heart,  then  the  world,  involuntarily,  or  with  hearty 
readiness,  places  him  on  a  higher  pedestal,  because,  with  their 
love  and  admiration  for  the  attractive  qualities  of  the  man, 
there  is  mingled  a  veneration  for  the  ennobling  graces  of  the 
Christian. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  ascribe  all  that  was  ad- 
mirable in  the  character  of  Jackson,  and  all  that  was  splendid 
in  his  career,  to  his  religious  faith.  He  was  distinguished  be- 
fore faith  became  an  element  in  his  life;  and  even  after  his 
faith  attained  its  fullest  development,  it  did  not  secure  the  tri- 
umph of  the  cause  to  which  his  life  was  a  sacrifice. 

But  this  I  say,  that  his  piety  heightened  every  virtue,  gave 
direction  and  force  to  every  blow  struck  for  that  cause,  and 
then  consecration  to  the  sacrifice  when  he  laid  down  his  life 
on  the  altar  of  his  country's  liberties.  He  was  purer,  stronger, 
more  courageous,  more  efficient,  because  of  his  piety;  purer, 
because  penitence  strains  the  soul  of  corruptions  which  defile 
it;  stronger,  because  faith  nerves  the  arm  that  takes  hold  on 
Omnipotence;  more  courageous,  because  hope  gives  exalta- 
tion to  the  heroism  of  one  who  fights  with  the  crown  of  life 
ever  in  view;  more  efficient,  because  religion,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  the  right  use  of  one's  own  faculties,  pre- 
serves them  all  in  harmonious  balance,  develops  all  in  sym- 
metrical proportion,  and  by  freeing  them  from  the  warping 
power  of  prejudice,  the  blinding  power  of  passion,  and  the  de- 
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basing  slavery  of  evil  habits,  gives  them  all  wholesome  exer- 
cise, trains  them  all  to  keep  step  to  the  music  of  duty,  and  in- 
spires them  with  an  energy  which  is  both  intense  and  rightly 
directed. 

It  was  thus  that  he  gave  to  the  world  an  illustration  of  the 
power  which  results  from  the  union  of  the  loftiest  human  at- 
tributes and  unfaltering  faith  in  God. 

To  attempt,  therefore,  to  portray  the  life  of  Jackson  while 
leaving  out  the  religious  element,  would  be  like  undertaking 
"to  describe  Switzerland  without  making  mention  of  the  Alps," 
or  to  explain  the  fertility  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  without 
taking  into  account  the  enriching  Nile. 

If  what  comes  from  the  speaker  to-day  on  this  subject  loses 
aught  of  its  force  because  it  is  regarded  as  professional,  he  will 
deeply  regret  it.  The  same  testimony  might  have  more  weight 
from  the  lips  of  many  a  statesman  or  soldier  on  these  grounds 
to-day,  but  it  would  not  be  a  whit  more  true.  Sturdy  old 
Thomas  Carlyle,  at  all  events,  was  not  speaking  professionally 
when  he  said:  "A  man's  religion  is  the  chief  fact  with  re- 
gard to  him."  "The  thing  a  man  does  practically  lay  to  heart 
concerning  his  vital  relation  to  this  mysterious  universe,  and 
his  duty  and  destiny  there,  that  is  in  all  cases  the  primary  thing 
for  him,  and  determines  all  the  rest." 

It  was  surely  the  primary  fact,  the  supreme  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  General  Jackson,  and  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  with- 
out adding  that  those  who  confound  his  faith  in  Providence 
with  fatalism  mistake  both  the  spiritual  history  of  the  man 
and  the  meaning  of  the  very  words  they  employ. 

Those  who  imagine  that  his  faith  savored  of  bigotry  do  not 
know  that  one  characteristic  of  his  religion  was  its  generous 
catholicity,  as  might  well  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
first  spiritual  guides  whose  instructions  he  sought  were  mem- 
bers of  communions  widely  different  in  doctrine  and  polity; 
that  when  he  connected  himself  with  the  church  of  his  choice, 
it  was  with  doubts  of  the  truth  of  some  of  its  articles  of  doc- 
trine— doubts  ultimately  and  utterly  removed,  indeed,  but 
openly  avowed  while  they  possessed  him;  that  nothing  so  re- 
joiced his  heart  during  the  progress  of  the  war  as  the  harmony 
existing  between  the  various  denominations  represented  in  the 
Army;  that  in  selecting  his  personal  staff,  and  in  recommend- 
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ing  men  for  promotion,  merit  was  the  sole  ground,  and  their 
ecclesiastical  relations  were  never  even  considered ;  that  with  a 
charity  which  embraced  all  who  held  the  cardinal  truths  of 
revelation,  he  ardently  desired  such  a  unity  of  feeling  and  con- 
cert of  action  among  all  the  followers  of  the  same  Divine  Lead- 
er as  would  constitute  one  spiritual  army,  glorious  and  invin- 
cible. 

It  is  refreshing,  too,  to  note,  that  at  this  day,  when  polit- 
ical economists  abandon  the  weaker  races  to  the  law  of  natural 
selection,  and  contemplate  with  complacency  the  process  by 
which  the  dominant  races  extirpate  the  less  capable,  he  sought 
to  place  the  gentle  but  strong  and  sustaining  hand  of  Chris- 
tianity beneath  the  African  population  of  the  South,  and  so 
arrest  the  operation  of  that  law  by  developing  them,  if  possible, 
into  a  self-sustaining  people. 

It  is  still  more  refreshing  to  note,  that  at  this  day,  when 
scientific  men  assert  such  an  unvarying  uniformity  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  laws  of  Nature  as  to  discredit  prophecy  and  deny 
miracle  and  silence  prayer,  that  he  whose  studies  had  lain  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  realm  of  the  exact  sciences  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  supernatural.  Well  did  this  humble  pupil  in 
the  school  of  the  Great  Teacher — this  diligent  student  in  the 
school  of  physical  science — know  that  true  progress  was  not 
mere  advance  in  inventions  and  in  arts,  or  in  subsidizing  the 
forces  of  Nature  to  human  uses,  but  that  true  progress  was  the 
progress  of  man  himself — man,  as  distinct  from  anything  ex- 
ternal to  himself.  Well  did  he  know  that  there  is  a  celestial  as 
well  as  a  terrestial  side  to  man's  nature,  and  that  although  the 
temple  of  the  body  has  its  foundation  in  the  dust,  it  is  a  tem- 
ple covered  by  a  dome  which  opens  upward  to  the  air  and  the 
sunlight  of  heaven,  through  which  the  Creator  discloses  Him- 
self as  the  goal  of  the  soul's  aspirations,  as  the  ultimate  and  im- 
perishable good  which  satisfies  its  infinite  desires.  Those  were 
true  and  brave  words  of  the  British  Premier  when  he  said, 
"Society  has  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body;  the  traditions  of  a  na- 
tion are  a  part  of  its  existence ;  its  valor  and  its  discipline,  its 
religious  faith,  its  venerable  laws,  its  science  and  its  erudition, 
its  poetry,  its  art,  its  eloquence  and  its  scholarship,  are  as  much 
a  portion  of  its  existence  as  its  agriculture,  its  commerce,  and 
its  engineering  skill." 
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The  death  of  every  soldier  who  fell  in  our  Confederate 
war  is  a  protest  against  that  base  philosophy  "which  would 
make  physical  good  man's  highest  good,  and  which  would  at- 
tempt to  rear  a  noble  commonwealth  on  mere  material  founda- 
tions." Every  soldier  who  offers  his  life  to  his  country  dem- 
onstrates the  superiority  of  the  moral  to  the  physical,  and  pro- 
claims that  truth,  and  right,  and  honor,  and  liberty  are  nobler 
than  animal  existence,  and  worth  the  sacrifice  even  when  blood 
is  the  offering. 

And  now  we  recognize  the  Providence  of  God  in  giving  to 
this  faithful  servant  the  illustrious  name  and  fame  as  a  leader 
of  armies,  which  brought  the  very  highest  development  of  his 
character  to  the  notice  of  the  world.  It  was  his  renown  as  a 
soldier  of  the  country  which  made  him  known  to  men  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Cross.  And  since  nothing  so  captivates  the  pop- 
ular heart  or  so  kindles  its  enthusiasm  as  military  glory,  Prov- 
idence has  made  even  that  subservient  to  a  higher  purpose. 
Men  cannot  now  think  of  Jackson  without  associating  the 
prowess  of  the  soldier  with  the  piety  of  the  man.  Thus  his 
great  military  renown  is  the  golden  candlestick  holding  high 
the  celestial  light  which  is  seen  from  afar  and  cannot  be  hid. 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  second  in  command  in  our  Con- 
federate armies,  and  whose  success  as  a  leader  during  the 
bright,  brief  career  allotted  to  him  was  second  to  that  of  no 
one  of  his  illustrious  comrades-in-arms. 

And  yet  the  cause  to  which  all  this  valor  was  consecrated, 
and  for  which  all  these  sacrifices  were  made,  was  not  destined 
to  triumph.  And  here,  perhaps,  we  learn  one  of  the  most  sal- 
utary lessons  of  this  wonderful  history. 

Doubtless  all  men  who  have  ever  given  their  labors  and 
affection  to  any  cause  fervently  hope  to  be  the  witnesses  of  its 
assured  triumph.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  success  makes  the  pulses 
of  enterprise  beat  faster  and  fuller.  Like  the  touch  of  the  god- 
dess, it  transforms  the  still  marble  into  breathing  life.  But 
yet  all  history,  sacred  and  profane,  is  filled  with  illustrations 
of  the  truth  that  success,  and  especially  contemporary  success, 
is  not  the  test  of  merit.  Our  own  observation  in  the  world 
in  which  we  move  proves  the  same  truth.  Has  not  popular 
applause  ascended  like  incense  before  tyrants  who  surrendered 
their  lives  to  the  basest  and  most  degrading  passions?     Have 
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not  reproach,  and  persecution,  and  poverty,  and  defeat,  been 
the  companions  of  noble  men  in  all  ages,  who  have  given  their 
toil  and  blood  to  great  causes?  Are  they  less  noble  because 
they  were  the  victims  of  arbitrary  power,  or  because  an  un- 
toward generation  would  not  appreciate  the  grand  problems 
which  they  solved,  or  because  they  lived  in  a  generation  which 
was  not  worthy  of  them? 

If  we  now  call  the  roll  of  the  worthies  who  have  given  to 
the  world  its  valued  treasures  of  thought  or  faith,  or  who  have 
subdued  nature  or  developed  art,  it  will  be  found  that  nearly 
all  of  them  were  in  a  life-long  grapple  with  defeat  and  disaster. 
Some,  and  amongst  them  those  whose  names  shine  the  bright- 
est, would  have  welcomed  neglect  as  a  boon,  but  instead  en- 
dured shame  and  martyrdom. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  tribute  of  our  admiration  is 
more  due  to  him  who,  in  spite  of  disaster,  pursues  the  cause 
which  he  has  espoused,  than  to  one  who  requires  the  stimulus 
of  the  applause  of  an  admiring  public.  We  are  sure  of  a  wor- 
thy object  when  we  give  our  plaudits  to  the  earnest  soul  who 
has  followed  his  convictions  in  the  midst  of  peril  and  disaster 
because  of  his  faith  in  them. 

It  is  well  that  even  every  honest  effort  in  the  cause  of  right 
and  truth  is  not  always  crowned  with  success.  Defeat  is  the 
discipline  which  trains  the  truly  heroic  soul  to  further  and  bet- 
ter endeavors.  And  if  these  last  should  fail,  and  he  can  do 
battle  no  more,  he  can  lay  down  his  armor  with  the  assurance 
that  others  will  put  it  on,  and  in  God's  good  time  vindicate  the 
truth  in  whose  behalf  he  had  not  vainly  spent  his  life. 

Our  people,  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  have  illus- 
trated the  lessons  learned  in  the  school  of  adversity.  Having 
vindicated  their  valor  and  endurance  during  the  conflict,  they 
have  since  exhibited  their  patience  and  self-control  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  Their  dignity  in  the  midst  of  pov- 
erty and  reverses,  their  heroic  resignation  to  what  they  could 
not  avert,  have  shown  that  subjugation  itself  could  not  conquer 
true  greatness  of  soul.  And  by  none  have  these  virtues  been 
illustrated  more  impressively  than  by  the  veterans  of  the  long 
conflict,  who  laid  down  their  arms  at  its  close  and  mingled 
again  with  their  fellow-citizens,  distinguished  from  the  rest 
only  by  their  superior  reverence  for  law,  their  patient  industry, 
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their  avoidance  of  all  that  might  cause  needless  irritation  and 
provoke  new  humiliations,  and  their  readiness  to  regard  as 
friends  in  peace  those  whom  they  had  so  recently  resisted  as 
enemies  in  war. 

The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  Your  Excellency  has  re- 
minded us  that  our  civilization  should  be  judged  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  it  has  produced.  If  our  recent  revolution  had 
been  irradiated  by  the  lustre  of  but  the  two  names — Lee  and 
Jackson — it  would  still  have  illumined  one  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  history. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  former  to-day;  not  because  my 
heart  was  not  full  of  him,  but  because  the  occasion  required 
me  to  speak  of  another,  and  because  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
one  more  competent  to  do  justice  to  this  great  theme  than  I 
have  been  to  mine  will  address  another  assembly  of  the  men 
of  the  South,  and  North,  and  West,  upon  these  Capitol 
grounds,  when  our  new  Pantheon  will  be  completed  by  the 
erection  of  another  monument,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
statue  of  Lee,  with  his  generals  around  him,  amid  the  tears 
and  gratulation  of  a  countless  multitude. 

It  was  with  matchless  magnanimity  that  these  two  great 
chieftains  delighted  each  to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  the  other. 
Let  us  not  dishonor  ourselves  by  robbing  either  of  one  leaf  in 
the  chaplet  which  adorns  their  brows ;  but,  catching  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  lofty  example,  let  us  thank  God  that  He  gave  us 
two  such  names  to  shine  as  binary  stars  in  the  firmament  above 
us. 

It  was  in  the  noontide  of  Jackson's  glory  that  he  fell ;  but 
what  a  pall  of  darkness  suddenly  shrouded  all  the  land  in  that 
hour!  If  any  illustration  were  needed  of  the  hold  he  had  acj 
quired  on  the  hearts  of  our  people,  on  the  hearts  of  the  good 
and  brave  and  true  throughout  all  the  civilized  world,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  universal  lament  which  went  up  everywhere 
when  it  was  announced  that  Jackson  was  dead — from  the  little 
girl  at  the  Chandler  House,  who  "wished  that  God  would  let 
her  die  in  his  stead,  because  then  only  her  mother  would  cry; 
but  if  Jackson  died,  all  the  people  of  the  country  would  cry" — 
from  this  humble  child  up  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  wept 
as  only  the  strong  and  brave  can  weep  at  the  tidings  of  his 
fall ;  from  the  weather-beaten  sea-captain,  who  had  never  seen 
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his  face,  but  who  burst  into  loud,  uncontrollable  grief,  standing 
on  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  with  his  rugged  sailors  around  him 
wondering  what  had  happened  to  break  that  heart  of  oak,  up 
tp  the  English  earl,  honored  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
exclaimed,  when  the  sad  news  came  to  him,  "Jackson  was  in 
some  respects  the  greatest  man  America  ever  produced." 

The  impressive  ceremonies  of  the  hour  will  bring  back  to 
some  here  present  the  memories  of  that  day  of  sorrow,  when, 
at  the  firing  of  a  gun  at  the  base  of  yonder  monument,  a  pro- 
cession began  to  move  to  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Dead  March 
in  Saul — the  hearse  on  which  the  dead  hero  lay  preceded  by  a 
portion  of  the  command  of  General  Pickett,  whose  funeral  ob- 
sequies you  have  just  celebrated,  and  followed  by  a  mighty 
throng  of  weeping  citizens,  until,  having  made  a  detour  of  the 
city,  it  paused  at  the  door  of  the  Capitol,  when  the  body  was 
borne  within  by  reverent  hands  and  laid  on  an  altar  erected 
beneath  the  dome. 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  had  adopted  a  de- 
vice for  their  flag,  and  one  emblazoned  with  it  had  just  been 
completed,  which  was  intended  to  be  unfurled  from  the  roof 
of  the  Capitol.  It  never  fluttered  from  the  height  it  was  in- 
tended to  grace.  It  became  Jackson's  winding-sheet.  Oh! 
mournful  prophecy  of  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy  itself ! 

The  military  authorities  shrouded  him  in  the  white,  red, 
and  blue  flag  of  the  Confederacy.  The  citizens  decked  his  bier 
with  the  white,  red,  and  blue  flowers  of  spring  until  they  rose 
high  above  it  a  soft  floral  pyramid ;  but  the  people  everywhere 
embalmed  him  in  their  hearts  with  a  love  sweeter  than  all  the 
fragrance  of  spring,  and  immortal  as  the  verdure  of  the  trees 
under  which  he  now  rests  by  the  river  of  life. 

And  where,  in  all  the  annals  of  the  world's  sorrow  for  de- 
parted worth,  was  there  such  a  pathetic  impersonation  of  a  na- 
tion's grief  as  was  embodied  in  the  old  mutilated  veteran  of 
Jackson's  division,  who,  as  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  and 
when  the  hour  for  the  closing  of  the  doors  of  the  Capitol  came, 
and  when  the  lingering  throng  was  warned  to  retire,  was  seen 
anxiously  pressing  through  the  crowd  to  take  his  last  look  at 
the  face  of  his  beloved  leader.  "They  told  him  he  was  too 
late ;  that  they  were  closing  up  the  coffin  for  the  last  time ;  that 
the  order  had  been  given  to  clear  the  hall.     He  still  struggled 
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forward,  refusing  to  take  a  denial,  until  one  of  the  marshals  of 
the  day  was  about  to  exercise  his  authority  to  force  him  back; 
upon  this  the  old  soldier  lifted  the  stump  of  his  right  arm 
toward  the  heavens,  and  with  tears  running  down  his  bearded 
face,  exclaimed,  'By  this  arm,  which  I  lost  for  my  country,  I 
demand  the  privilege  of  seeing  my  general  once  more !'  Such 
an  appeal  was  irresistible,  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  governor 
of  the  commonwealth,  the  pomp  was  arrested  until  this  humble 
comrade  had  also  dropped  his  tear  upon  the  face  of  his  dead 
leader." 

Your  Excellency  did  well  to  make  the  path  broad  which 
leads  through  these  Capitol  grounds  to  this  statue,  for  it  will 
be  trodden  by  the  feet  of  all  who  visit  this  city,  whether  they 
come  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  Mississippi,  or  the 
Sacramento;  whether  from  the  Tiber,  the  Rhine,  or  the 
Danube. 

Tender  though  they  be,  cold  and  sad  are  the  closing  lines  of 
Collins  in  his  ode  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  whose  rest  is 
hallowed  by  their  country's  benedictions,  depicting  as  they  do, 
Honor  coming  as  "a  pilgrim  gray/'  and  Freedom  as  a  "weep- 
ing hermit"  repairing  to  the  graves  of  departed  heroes. 

Not  so  will  Honor  come  to  this  shrine ;  not  as  a  worn  and 
weary  pilgrim,  but  as  a  generous  youth  with  burnished  shield 
and  stainless  sword,  and  heart  beating  high  in  sympathy  for 
the  right  and  true,  to  lay  his  mail-clad  hand  on  this  altar  and 
swear  eternal  fealty  to  duty  and  to  God. 

Nor  will  Freedom  for  a  time  only  repair  to  this  hallowed 
spot ;  but  here  she  will  linger  long  and  hopefully,  not  as  a  weep- 
ing hermit,  but  as  a  radiant  divinity  conscious  of  immortality. 

It  is  true  that  memories  unutterably  sad  have  at  times  swept 
through  this  mighty  throng  to-day,  but  we  are  not  here  to  in- 
dulge in  reminiscences  only,  much  less  in  vain  regrets.  We 
have,  a  future  to  face,  and  in  that  future  lies  not  only  duty, 
and  trials  perhaps,  but  also  hope. 

For  when  we  ask  what  has  become  of  the  principles  in  the 
defence  of  which  Jackson  imperiled  and  lost  his  life,  then  I 
answer:  A  form  of  government  may  change,  a  policy  may 
perish,  but  a  principle  can  never  die.  Circumstances  may  so 
change  as  to  make  the  application  of  the  principle  no  longer 
possible,  but  its  innate  vitality  is  not  affected  thereby.     The 
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conditions  of  society  may  be  so  altered  as  to  make  it  idle  to 
contend  for  a  principle  which  no  longer  has  any  practical  force, 
but  these  changed  conditions  of  society  have  not  annihilated 
one  original  truth. 

The  application  of  these  postulates  to  the  present  situation 
of  our  country  is  obvious.  The  people  of  the  South  main- 
tained, as  their  fathers  maintained  before  them,  that  certain 
principles  were  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union  ac- 
cording to  the  original  Constitution.  Rather  than  surrender 
their  convictions  they  took  up  arms  to  defend  them.  The  ap- 
peal was  vain.  Defeat  came,  and  they  accepted  it,  with  its 
consequences,  just  as  they  would  have  accepted  victory,  with 
its  fruits.  They  have  sworn  to  maintain  the  government  as  it 
is  now  constituted.  They  will  not  attempt  again  to  assert 
their  views  of  state  sovereignty  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 
None  feel  this  obligation  to  be  more  binding  than  the  soldiers 
of  the  late  Confederate  armies.  A  soldier's  parole  is  a  sacred 
thing,  and  the  men  who  are  willing  to  die  for  a  principle  in 
time  of  war  are  the  men  of  all  others  most  likely  to  maintain 
their  personal  honor  in  time  of  peace. 

But  it  is  idle  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  consoli- 
dated empire  of  states  is  not  the  Union  established  by  our 
fathers.  No  intelligent  European  student  of  American  insti- 
tutions is  deceived  by  any  such  assumption.  We  gain  nothing 
by  deceiving  ourselves. 

And  if  history  teaches  any  lesson,  it  is  this,  that  a  nation 
cannot  long  survive  when  the  fundamental  principles  which 
gave  it  life  originally  are  subverted.  It  is  true  republics  have 
often  degenerated  into  despotism.  It  is  also  true  that  after 
such  transformation  they  have  for  a  time  been  characterized  by 
a  force,  a  prosperity,  and  a  glory  never  known  in  their  earlier 
annals ;  but  it  has  always  been  a  force  which  absorbed  and  ob- 
literated the  rights  of  the  citizen,  a  prosperity  which  was  gained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  individual  independence,  a  glory  which  was 
ever  the  precursor  of  inevitable  anarchy,  disintegration,  and 
ultimate  extinction. 

If  then  it  be  asked  how  are  we  to  escape  the  catastrophe,  I 
answer,  by  a  voluntary  return  to  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  republic  was  originally  founded.  And  if  it  be 
objected  that  we  have  already  entered  upon  one  of  those  po- 
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litical  revolutions  which  never  go  backward,  then  I  ask,  who 
gave  to  any  one  the  authority  to  say  so?  or  whence  comes  the 
infallibility  which  entitles  any  one  to  pronounce  a  judgment  so 
overwhelming?  Why  may  there  not  be  a  comprehension  of 
what  is  truly  politic,  and  what  is  grandly  right,  slumbering  in 
the  hearts  of  our  American  people — a  people  at  once  so  prac- 
tical and  emotional,  so  capable  of  great  enterprise  and  great 
magnanimity — a  patriotism  which  is  yet  to  awake  and  an- 
nounce itself  in  a  repudiation  of  all  unconstitutional  invasion  of 
the  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  any  portion  of  this  broad  Union? 
When  we  remember  the  awful  strain  to  which  the  principles 
of  other  constitutional  governments  have  been  subjected  in 
the  excitement  of  revolutionary  epochs,  and  how,  when  seem- 
ingly submerged  by  the  tempest,  they  have  risen  again  and  re- 
asserted themselves  in  their  original  integrity,  why  should  we 
despair  of  seeing  the  ark  of  our  liberties  again  resting  on  the 
summit  of  the  mount,  and  hallowed  by  the  benediction  of  Him 
who  said,  "  Behold,  I  do  set  My  bow  in  the  cloud !" 

And  now  standing  before  this  statue,  and,  as  in  the  living 
presence  of  the  man  it  represents,  cordially  endorsing,  as  I  do, 
the  principles  of  the  political  school  in  which  he  was  trained  and 
in  defence  of  which  he  died,  and  unable  yet  even  to  think  of  our 
dead  Confederacy  without  memories  unutterably  tender,  I 
speak  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  South,  when  I  say  it  is  our 
interest,  our  duty  and  determination,  to  maintain  the  Union, 
and  to  make  every  possible  contribution  to  its  prosperity  and 
glory,  if  all  the  states  which  compose  it  will  unite  in  making  it 
such  a  Union  as  our  fathers  framed,  and  in  enthroning  above 
it,  not  a  Caesar,  but  the  Constitution  in  its  old  supremacy. 

If  ever  these  states  are  welded  together  in  one  great  fra- 
ternal, enduring  Union,  with  one  heart  pulsating  through  the 
entire  frame  as  the  tides  throb  through  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
it  will  be  when  they  all  stand  on  the  same  level,  with  such  a 
jealous  regard  for  each  other's  rights  that  when  the  interests 
or  honor  of  one  is  assailed,  all  the  rest,  feeling  the  wound,  even 
as  the  body  feels  the  pain  inflicted  on  one  of  its  members,  will 
kindle  with  just  resentment  at  the  outrage,  because  an  injury 
done  to  a  part  is  not  only  a  wrong,  but  an  indignity  offered  to 
the  whole.  But  if  that  cannot  be,  then  I  trust  the  day  will 
never  dawn  when  the  Southern  people  will  add  degradation  to 
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defeat,  and  hypocrisy  tc  subjugation,  by  professing  a  love  for 
the  Union  which  denies  to  one  of  their  states  a  single  right  ac- 
corded to  Massachusetts  or  New  York — to  such  a  Union  we 
will  never  be  heartily  loyal  while  that  bronze  hand  grasps  its 
sword — while  yonder  river  chants  the  requiem  of  the  sixteen 
thousand  Confederate  dead  who,  with  Stuart  among  them, 
sleep  on  the  hills  of  Hollywood. 

But  I  will  not  end  my  oration  with  an  anticipation  so  dis- 
heartening. I  cannot  so  end  it  because  I  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  more  of  hope  than  of  despondency.  I  believe  in 
the  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions,  so  far  as  any  work  of 
man  may  be  said  to  possess  that  attribute.  The  complete 
emancipation  of  our  constitutional  liberty  must  come  from 
other  quarters,  but  we  have  our  part  to  perform,  one  requiring 
patience,  prudence,  fortitude,  faith. 

A  cloud  of  witnesses  encompass  us.  The  bronze  figures 
on  these  monuments  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  replaced  by  the 
spirits  of  the  immortal  men  whose  names  they  bear. 

As  if  an  angel  spoke,  their  tones  thrill  our  hearts. 

First,  it  is  the  calm  voice  of  Washington  that  we  hear :  "Of 
all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism  who  should  la- 
bor to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these 
firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens." 

Then  Henry's  clarion  notes  arouse  us :  "Liberty,  the  great- 
est of  all  earthly  blessings :  give  us  that  precious  jewel,  and 
you  may  take  all  the  rest !" 

Then  Jefferson  speaks :  "Fellow-citizens,  it  is  proper  you 
should  understand  what  I  deem  the  essential  piinciples  of  gov- 
ernment. Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatsoever 
state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political.  The  support  of 
state  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  surest  bulwarks 
against  anti-republican  tendencies ;  the  preservation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor  as  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad ;  the  supremacy 
of  the  civil  over  military  authority;  the  honest  payment  of  our 
debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith.  And  should 
we  wander  from  these  principles  in  moments  of  error  and 
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alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the 
road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty  and  safety." 

And  last  it  is  Jackson's  clear,  ringing  tone  to  which  we  lis- 
ten: "What  is  life  without  honor?  Degradation  is  worse 
than  death.  We  must  think  of  the  living  and  of  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us,  and  see  that  by  God's  blessing  we  transmit  to 
them  the  freedom  we  have  enjoyed." 

Heaven,  hear  the  prayer  of  our  dead,  immortal  hero! 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  HOLMES 

[1820—1897] 


HENRY   E.   SHEPHERD 

'T'HE  subject  of  our  sketch,  George  Frederick  Holmes,  was  born 
•*•  at  Straebrock,  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  August  2,  1820. 
Young  Holmes  sprang  from  that  sturdy  and  vigorous  Northumbrian 
race  which  has  in  all  time  borne  up  the  banner  of  England,  and 
glorified  her  name  in  the  world  of  material  development,  as  well 
as  intellectual  and  spiritual  achievement.  His  mother  was  Mary 
Ann  Pemberton,  daughter  of  Dr.  Stephen  Pemberton;  his  father 
was  Joseph  Henry  Hendon  Holmes,  F.SA.,  Advocate  of  the  Bar 
of  Demerara,  Proctor  of  Vice  Admiralty  and  Judge  Advocate  to 
the  forces  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo.  The  boy  was  the  eldest 
son  of  his  parents  and  when  an  infant,  two  years  of  age,  he  ac- 
companied them  on  a  visit  to  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Dr.  Stephen  Pemberton,  and  his  maiden  daughter  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pemberton.  Upon  her  return  to  her  South  American  home,  his 
mother  entrusted  the  child  to  the  care  of  his  grandfather  and  his 
aunt.  He  was  placed  in  one  of  the  foremost  schools  at  Sunderland, 
in  the  historic  country  palatine  of  Durham,  and  from  the  first 
displayed  that  insatiable  love  of  knowledge  in  all  her  complex  forms, 
and  that  power  of  appropriating  and  assimilating  her  treasures  which 
was  perhaps  the  most  strongly  marked  characteristic  of  his  strange, 
eventful  history. 

At  the  dawning  age  of  six,  he  was  reading  Latin  and  Greek. 
His  record  recalls  such  infantile  prodigies  as  Coleridge,  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  Among  his  youthful  contemporaries  were 
many  who  in  later  days  won  fame  in  literature,  at  the  bar,  in  the 
church,  in  arms,  and  in  the  drama.  Tom  Taylor,  the  playwright,  of 
whom  he  always  spoke  with  genuine  affection,  was  his  early  comate, 
and  his  correspondent  during  the  long  years  of  his  residence  in 
America. 

His  school  life  at  Sunderland,  brilliant  as  it  was,  was  the  pre- 
lude to  his  career  at  the  University,  where  he  won  in  December, 
1836,  the  prize  scholarship.  His  university  education  did  not  extend 
beyond  a  single  session.  An  act,  inspired  by  a  sense  of  grateful 
appreciation  toward  the  aunt  whose  heir  he  was  understood  to  be, 
and  which  the  most  uncharitable  judgment  can  regard  as  nothing 
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more  than  an  indiscretion  prompted  by  gratitude,  was  the  critical 
point  in  the  life  of  young  Holmes,  and  completely  changed  the 
course  of  his  subsequent  history.  As  a  means  of  giving  him  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  worldly  wisdom  and  inculcating  prudent,  cautious 
self-control  as  its  root,  the  lad  of  seventeen,  in  the  flush  of  his 
brilliant  university  career,  was  dispatched  upon  a  sailing  vessel  to 
America  and  landed  at  Quebec  July  28,  1837.  At  this  point  his 
direct  relation  to  his  motherland  forever  ceased.  His  father  was 
dead,  and  his  proud  manly  spirit  would  not  endure  the  indignity, 
as  he  conceived  it,  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  his  aunt  and 
mother.  He  was  now  cast  upon  his  own  resources,  in  a  strange  land, 
a  mere  youth,  and  it  may  be  said,  alienated  from  his  blood  and 
kindred,  as  a  result  of  their  hardness  of  heart  and  blindness  of 
judgment.  Yet  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  world  which 
environed  him,  with  a  knightly  heroism  that  never  quailed,  even  to 
that  supreme  November  day  in  1897  when  he  cried  out  "England!" 
as  if  some  radiant  vision  of  the  "precious  stone  set  in  the  silver 
sea,"  swam  into  his  ken,  all  beauteous  in  its  early  form  and  like 
a  finer  light  in  light. 

Young  Holmes  resorted  to  every  expedient  to  earn  an  honorable 
livelihood  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  He  sojourned  in  Canada  for  a 
year ;  we  find  him  afterwards  in  Philadelphia ;  at  a  later  day  in  South 
Carolina.  For  a  brief  period  he  had  a  chair  in  Richmond  College, 
Virginia,  then  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary;  and  in  1848  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  newly  founded  University  of  Mississippi. 
Several  years  were  devoted  to  the  law,  but  the  drudgery  of  the  bar 
proved  eminently  uncongenial  to  one  of  his  surpassing  literary  and 
intellectual  spirit.  In  the  magnificent  isolation  of  Southwestern  Vir- 
ginia, then  the  very  frontier  of  civilization,  he  conducted  a  classical 
school,  in  which  the  purest  type  of  English  culture  was  fostered  with 
affectionate  and  assiduous  zeal.  All  these,  however,  were  prelim- 
inary or  preluding  stages  leading  up  to  his  supreme  work,  for  it 
is  with  the  University  of  Virginia  that  his  fame  and  memory  will 
be  forever  linked.  On  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1857,  Mr.  Holmes 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  history  and  general  literature,  the  ap- 
pointment taking  effect  upon  the  first  of  July  of  this  same  year.  In 
the  new  sphere  upon  which  he  had  now  entered  he  labored  continu- 
ously until  he  passed  to  his  rest,  November  4,  1897.  The  range  and 
scope  of  his  chair  was  subjected  to  more  than  one  form  of  contrac- 
tion during  the  closing  period  of  his  university  career,  as  the  studies 
of  history  and  of  English  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  special  de- 
partments, each  having  its  own  head.  Still,  his  enthusiasm  did  not 
abate  nor  his  zeal  relax,  with  the  burden  of  years  nor  the  coming 
of  the  ineluctable  end.     The  writer  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Holmes's 
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class  in  history  and  literature  during  the  memorable  session  of  1860- 
61.  Since  that  troublous  time,  when  we  stood  upon  the  verge  of 
grim-visaged  war,  he  has  listened  to  the  foremost  lights  in  the  great 
centers  of  European  learning — some  of  whom  were  conceded  an 
absolute  primacy  in  the  special  sphere  of  literature  or  history  with 
which  their  renown  is  forever  associated.  Yet  among  these  living 
oracles  of  the  elder  world  of  culture,  there  was  none  that  in  variety, 
range  and  versatility  of  attainment  could  bear  away  the  palm  from 
our  modest  and  unheralded  professor  of  history  and  literature,  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.  As  a  lecturer  and  teacher  Mr.  Holmes 
was  not  marked  by  rigid  adherence  to  system  or  exactness  of  method. 
He  gave  his  fancy  free  rein,  and  indulged  in  excursions  and  di- 
gressions which  seemed  to  take  all  history  and  literature  as  their 
province.  His  knowledge  was  of  the  rarest  and  most  esoteric  type. 
The  student  heard  from  him  the  hidden  things  of  learning  such  as 
were  revealed  by  no  other  expounder  of  historic  lore.  There  was 
not  a  trace  of  the  conventional  professorial  method — the  personality 
of  the  man  dominated  all.  While  his  comprehensive  and  catholic 
intellect  had  assimilated  every  phase  of  historic  and  literary  devel- 
opment, he  was  devoted  to  certain  eras  and  characters,  as  well  as  to 
certain  theories,  with  a  constancy  that  rose  to  the  height  of  personal 
attachment  and  affection.  Such,  for  example,  was  his  attitude  toward 
the  prevailing  influence  of  the  Roman  Empire  upon  the  civilizations 
of  the  modern  world;  the  relation  of  Roger  Bacon  to  his  namesake, 
the  famed  Chancellor  and  champion  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy;  the 
philosophical  systems  of  Auguste  Comte,  Leibnitz,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton :  the  Shakespeare-Baconian  theory  and  the  then  compar- 
atively unheralded  poetry  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  History  was  his 
forte,  but  his  foible  was  omniscience.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
physical  sciences  from  the  view-point  of  their  evolution  or  develop- 
ment was  singularly  comprehensive  and  exact :  his  inaugural  address 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  1848,  is  an  impressive 
commentary  upon  this  broad  and  seemingly  unguarded  statement. 
In  the  range  and  versatility  of  his  intellect  and  his  attainments,  Mr. 
Holmes  may  fairly  challenge  comparison  with  any  scholar  that 
America  has  thus  far  given  to  the  world.  A  striking  parallel  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  life  and  work  of  Mark  Pattison,  the  famous  rector 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford — :and  Pattison,  like  Holmes,  was  a  native 
of  the  North  of  England. 

The  myth  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
possessed  a  peculiar  fascination  for  an  intellect  so  finely  tempered  as 
that  of  Mr.  Holmes.  His  lectures  upon  this  subject,  delivered  at  the 
Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  November,  1873,  nave  never  been  sur- 
passed in  this  sphere  of  literary  exegesis.     To  his  richly  dowered  in- 
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tellect,  the  story  of  the  blameless  king  was  the  golden  cord  that 
bound  into  harmony  the  two  extremes  of  our  incomparable  liter- 
ature. 

No  feature  of  Mr.  Holmes's  intellectual  life  is  more  rich  and'  in- 
spiring to  the  student  of  literature  than  his  private  correspondence. 
If  edited  judiciously  and  with  discrimination  it  would  prove  one  of 
the  rarest  of  treasures.  Many  of  the  foremost  lights  of  the  intel- 
lectual world  are  here — letters  from  Auguste  Comte,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  his  schoolmate  Tom  Taylor,  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Fuller,  Rev. 
Dr.  James  H.  Thornwell,  Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  William  Gilmore 
Simms,  William  C.  Preston,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  Albert  Taylor  Bled- 
soe, Francis  Lieber,  one  of  the  last  of  the  monarchs  of  universal 
learning.  The  collection  is  almost  unique  in  our  immature  and  as- 
sertive occidental  civilization. 

The  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Holmes  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  sweet- 
ness and  light.  In  his  early  years  he  married  a  daughter  of  Hon- 
orable John  Floyd,  at  one  time  Governor  of  Virginia,  whose  name 
was  a  wand  to  conjure  with  during  the  critical  period  that  heralded 
the  coming  of  our  national  conflict.  This  graceful  and  gentle  lady 
presided  over  his  home  with  the  ideal  charm  that  marked  the  Vir- 
ginia matron  of  the  golden  age.  A  bounteous  hospitality  was  in- 
vested with  an  enchanting  radiance  by  the  ceaseless  feast  of  reason 
blending  with  the  flow  of  soul.  The  poet's  vision  was  realized  to 
the  life: 

"Heart  affluence  in  discursive  talk, 
From  household   fountains,  never  dry, 
The  critic  clearness  of  an  eye 
That  saw  through  all  the  muses'  walk." 

The  several  text-books  prepared  under  Mr.  Holmes's  auspices 
and  designed  for  the  use  of  schools,  with  all  their  characteristic  mer- 
its, convey  no  adequate  impression  of  his  vast  and  varied  learning. 
Mechanical  or  empirical  labor  was  uncongenial  and  alien  to  his  na- 
ture. Those  who  would  form  a  just  appreciation  of  his  far-reaching 
attainments,  intensive  and  extensive  as  they  were,  must  give  their 
days  and  nights  to  his  essays,  monographs,  and  perhaps  above  all,  to 
his  private  correspondence.  His  article  on  the  "Formation  of  Eliz- 
abethan English,"  in  Bledsoe's  Southern  Reviezv,  October,  1872,  will 
serve  as  an  admirable  illustration,  though  it  is  but  one  of  many  equal- 
ly laden  with  rare  and  original  research  that  might  be  readily  cited. 
More  than  one  result  of  later  investigation  in  the  sphere  of  literature 
and  history  that  has  been  proclaimed  to  the  world  with  all  the  charm 
of  novelty  was  announced  to  his  classes  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  the  course 
of  his  ordinary  instruction  without  pomp  or  ostentation,  but  with 
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the  tranquil  dignity  that  is  the  unfailing  characteristic  of  those  who 
"follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star  beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  hu- 
man thought."  In  1891  the  University  of  Durham  honored  herself 
by  conferring  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  upon  the  lad  of  seventeen  who 
had  been  driven  from  her  doors  more  than  half  a  century  before  by 
the  folly  of  his  natural  guardians,  and  whose  renown  had  now  girdled 
the  globe.  No  mark  of  recognition  ever  gave  him  more  genuine  and 
heartfelt  pleasure,  nor  in  all  the  annals  of  scholarship  has  such  a 
distinction  been  more  worthily  bestowed.  The  end  came  November 
4,  1897,  when  he  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-seven.  He  was 
most  faithfully  and  lovingly  cared  for  by  his  youngest  daughter,  upon 
whom  the  mantle  of  her  mother  had  fallen,  as  Mrs.  Holmes  passed 
to  her  rest  about  ten  years  before  her  husband.  The  last  days  were 
marked  by  the  same  self-repression,  delicate  regard  for  the  happiness 
of  others,  and  all-pervading  modesty  that  sat  like  a  grace  upon  his 
vigorous  life.  His  aversion  to  the  spectacular  in  every  form  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  rigid  injunction  pro- 
hibiting all  but  the  simplest  funeral  rites,  the  noble  and  impressive 
burial  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  being  provided  for,  to  the 
exclusion  of  sermon,  comment,  crape,  flowers  or  even  the  conven- 
tional resolutions  of  respect  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues,  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University.  "So  passed  his  strong,  heroic  soul  away." 
It  may  be  affirmed,  without  a  suspicion  of  overwrought  or  undiscern- 
ing  eulogy,  that  in  comprehensive  culture,  as  well  as  subtilizing  in- 
tellect, he  stands  without  peer  or  rival  amid  all  the  champions  of  wis- 
dom and  light  whom  the  motherland  has  contributed  to  our  new  Eng- 
lish Nation  on  this  side  the  silver  sea. 
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WHO   WROTE   SHAKESPEARE  f 

De  Bow's  Review,  February,   1868. 

.  .  .  The  three  questions  to  be  discriminated  and  to  be 
separately  decided  are  these : 

i. — Did  Shakespeare  write  the  plays  and  poems  which  are 
ascribed  to  him  ? 

2. — Could  they  have  been  written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  his  friends? 

3. — Could  they  have  been  written  by  Lord  Bacon? 

The  three  questions  are  blended  together  and  discussed  to- 
gether by  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  and  the  confusion  thence  result- 
ing is  used  by  her  both  as  an  argument  that  Shakespeare  did 
not  write  the  works  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  during 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  that  Bacon  did,  with  the  assist- 
ance, direct  or  indirect,  of  Raleigh  and  Raleigh's  confraternity 
of  wits. 

The  first  and  third  questions  are  similarly  conjoined  by 
Judge  Holmes,  and  with  something  of  the  same  result. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  both  the  lady  and  the  gentleman 
manifest  singular  adroitness  in  transforming  hypotheses  into 
conclusions,  in  jumping  from  hypothetical  admissions  of  their 
own  to  supposed  demonstrations,  and  in  linking  together  mere 
conjectures  in  order  to  form  a  chain  of  evidence. 

From  this  procedure  results  a  continuous  succession  of 
sophisms  and  inconsequences,  each  perhaps  separately  trivial, 
which  brings  them  by  their  repetition  of  the  hop-ski p-and-jump 
procedure  to  their  predetermined  goal. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  guilty  of  any 
such  fallacies  as  we  have  charged  to  those  who  impugn  the 
validity  of  Shakespeare's  claim  to  Shakespeare's  works,  it  is 
proper  to  observe  that  both  Miss  Delia  Bacon  and  Judge 
Holmes  admit  that  these  productions  were  habitually  ascribed 
to  Shakespeare  in  his  lifetime,  and  were  never  ascribed  to  Ra- 
leigh, or  Bacon,  or  anyone  else;  and  that  the  same  belief  has 
subsisted  without  challenge  from  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury down  to  the  time  of  the  composition  of  these  volumes  of 
preposterous  revelation.     It   is  therefore  unnecessary,   as   it 
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would  be  invalid,  to  show  by  way  of  refutation  that  the  entries 
in  the  stage  books  and  in  the  records  of  the  censorship,  the 
belief  of  fellow-actors,  brother  dramatists,  friends,  and  con- 
temporaries of  all  sorts,  the  title  pages  of  the  first  editions 
of  his  plays,  and  the  testimony  of  Heming  and  Condell,  the 
editors  of  the  first  collection  of  the  Shakespearian  Drama,  all 
bear  undivided  evidence  to  the  authorship  of  William  Shake- 
speare. A  great  difficulty  is  thus  removed  out  of  the  way  of 
the  assailants;  for,  if  this  evidence  could  be  employed,  it  is 
absolutely  irresistible.  Considering  the  dense  mist  which  sur- 
rounds every  period  of  the  private  and  personal  career  of 
Shakespeare — the  absence  of  any  detailed  or  credible  chronol- 
ogy of  his  plays,  it  is  amazing  that  so  many  testimonies  should 
have  been  preserved  to  the  authorship  of  the  several  plays. 

From  Greene's  'Groat's  Worth  of  Wit'  and  Meres's  'Treas- 
ury of  Wit,'  to  the  encomiastic  verse  of  Ben  Jonson  prefixed 
to  the  first  edition  of  the  collected  dramas  of  Shakespeare, 
seven  years  after  Shakespeare's  death;  and  to  the  slight  but 
deliberate  notices  in  Ben  Jonson's  'Underwoods,'  there  is  a 
continuous  series  of  attestations — all  of  which,  however,  must 
be  thrown  out  and  left  unemployed. 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate,  however,  to  observe  that  it  is 
wholly  inexplicable,  if  Shakespeare  did  not  write  the  works 
ascribed  to  him,  that  nowhere  should  any  suspicion  of  the  pub- 
lic error  or  any  intimation  of  the  borrowed  plumes  be  fur- 
nished in  the  copious  array  of  notices  extending  over  a  period 
of  forty  years  during  the  lives  of  his  associates.  It  is  unin- 
telligible that  Ben  Jonson,  a  fellow  actor,  a  rival  dramatist,  a 
compotator,  a  life-long,  though  perhaps  querulous  friend,  at- 
tached in  common  to  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  should  never 
have  indicated  the  least  doubt  on  the  subject,  but  should  have 
written  his  eulogy  of  the  deceased  poet  in  terms  utterly  incom- 
patible with  any  such  suspicion,  and  should  even  have  alluded 
to  the  appearance  of  the  manuscripts  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  without  any  hesitation  in  regard  to 
the  authorship.  It  is  equally  unintelligible  that  Shakespeare 
should  have  received  the  complimentary  regards  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  King  James  for  works  written  by  someone  else, 
and  for  merits  to  which  he  was  conscious  of  having  no  claim. 
There  must  have  been  something  in  his  appearance,  manner, 
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bearing,  sentiments,  conversation,  which  comported  with  his 
public  reputation  as  poet  and  playwright,  or  the  borrowed  fea- 
thers would  have  dropped  off,  like  the  wings  of  Icarus,  in  the 
sunshine  of  Court  favor. 

These,  however,  are  only  adverse  doubts  which  justify  an 
unfavorable  presumption  in  regard  to  any  theory  which  seeks 
to  divest  Shakespeare  of  his  laurel  crown  and  singing  robes. 
They  cannot  be  pressed  as  a  refutation,  when  the  investigation 
commences  with  the  admission  that  Shakespeare  was  and  is  the 
reputed  author  of  the  works  whose  composition  is  now  sought 
to  be  referred  to  other  hands. 

This  admission  precludes  the  use  of  all  testimony  other- 
wise available,  and  compels  the  postponement  of  the  decision 
of  the  principal  question  until  the  others  have  been  determined. 
There  is  only  one  argument  which  can  be  consistently  intro- 
duced at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry.  It  is  this :  Those  who  im- 
pugn Shakespeare's  authorship  assert,  though  they  adduce  no 
evidence  for  the  assertion,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  case, 
that  the  concealment  of  the  true  author  or  authors  was  a  de- 
liberate scheme,  and  that  Shakespeare  was  put  forward  as  the 
ostensible  author  in  order  to  screen  the  true  authors  from 
public  recognition.  We  may  ask  whether  there  is  any  instance 
in  the  whole  course  of  literary  history  of  such  a  secret  being 
so  long  and  so  faithfully  kept,  extending  as  it  must  have  done 
to  such  a  multitude  of  particular  instances  of  concealment. 
The  "Letters  of  Junius"  are  the  only  example  that  could  be  ad- 
duced; but  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  The 
secret  of  the  authorship  of  the  "Letters  of  Junius"  was  such 
that  it  could  be  preserved  by  the  writer.  It  was  probably  con- 
fined to  him.  It  may  have  been  known  to  King  George  III,  it 
may  possibly  have  been  revealed  to  a  few  others ;  it  may  have 
been  vaguely  suspected  by  many.  But  it  was  hid  by  the  secret 
of  the  author  alone,  and  he  had  ample  reason  for  the  utmost 
caution  and  reticence.  But  the  authorship  of  the  letters  was 
shrewdly  suspected  at  the  time  of  their  appearance ;  it  has  been 
suspected  ever  since.  Opinions  may  differ,  and  may  settle  on 
very  different  names ;  but  no  one  supposes  that  Junius  was  one 
person,  and  the  author  of  "Junius"  another.  Stat  nominis 
umbra — the  name  remains,  the  man  who  is  shaded  by  the  name 
may  be  undiscovered.     There  was  no  avowed  and  admitted 
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claim  of  authorship  during  the  period  of  publication,  to  be 
received  without  scruple  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  and 
then  suddenly  questioned.  Shakespeare  is  a  real  historical 
personage,  moving  about  actively  in  his  day,  having  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances  in  all  ranks,  and  honored  from  the 
throne  to  the  green-room  and  the  pit  for  the  brilliant  succes- 
sion of  comedies  and  tragedies  brought  forward  as  the  fruits 
of  his  amazing  genius.  If  he  were  not  the  author,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  secret  should  have  been  so  successfully  kept 
as  never  to  have  been  suspected  by  any  of  the  thousands  who 
had  been  delighted  by  his  productions;  that  no  intimation 
should  ever  have  been  given  by  any  incongruity  between  the 
character,  conduct,  and  talents  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  un- 
rivaled credit  which  he  enjoyed  for  his  reputed  works. 

The  supposed  participation  of  Scipio  Africanus  and  Loe- 
lius  in  the  creation  of  the  comedies  of  Terence  furnishes  no 
parallelism  to  this  incredible  partnership.  There  is  not  a  par- 
ticle of  valid  evidence  that  the  plays  of  the  African  dramatist 
were  composed  directly  or  indirectly  by  any  of  the  brilliant 
coterie  which  gathered  around  Scipio.  But,  waiving  this  point, 
the  suspicion  was  entertained  and  the  accusation  alleged  at 
the  time  of  the  exhibition  of  these  dramas.  The  charge  is 
alluded  to  by  Terence  himself  in  terms  which  show  both  his 
willingness  to  derive  the  benefit  which  may  be  expected  from 
this  putative  paternity,  and  the  want  of  any  foundation  for  the 
fancy.  To  make  the  case  parallel,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
Terence  should  have  been  acknowledged  as  unquestionably 
the  author  during  his  lifetime  and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  thereafter;  and  that  some  bold  innovator  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  or  Nero  should  have  first  denied  his  title  and  at- 
tributed these  works  to  Scipio  and  his  companions. 

The  project  of  discarding  Shakespeare's  claims  could  only 
arise  on  the  presumption  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Elizabeth- 
an age  was  fragmentary,  imperfect,  and  inadequate,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  was  much  room  for  ingenious  conjecture 
to  supply  defective  information.  But  exactly  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  From  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  restor- 
ation of  Charles  II  our  sources  of  information  are  singularly 
numerous,  aad  our  knowledge  is  so  minute  and  so  free  from 
suspicion,  after  the  different  authorities  have  been  carefully 
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collated,  that  there  is  less  excuse  or  opportunity  for  conjecture 
than  in  almost  any  earlier  or  later  period  of  English  history. 
There  may  be  ample  room  for  diversity  of  interpretation; 
there  can  scarcely  he  any  for  dispute  in  regard  to  important 
facts.  Both  Miss  Bacon  and  Judge  Holmes  write  in  seeming 
unconsciousness  of  this  surprising  exuberance  of  information, 
though  Judge  Holmes  has  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
the  extensive  recent  literature  respecting  both  Shakespeare  and 
Lord  Bacon. 

There  is  one  preliminary  delusion  which  has  evidently  sug- 
gested the  doubt  of  the  accredited  authorship  of  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  and  given  to  the  arguments  on  the  subject  what 
little  plausibility  it  may  possess.  This  delusion  grows  out  of 
the  assumption  that  Shakespeare  was  an  unlearned  and  unedu- 
cated man,  though  the  plays  bear  continual  evidence  of  varied 
information,  extensive  reading,  and  considerable  scholarship, 
as  well  as  minute  and  acute  observation.  The  natural  conclu- 
sion from  this  flagrant  incongruity  would  be  that  Shakespeare 
was  not  so  devoid  of  culture  as  he  had  been  represented  to  be. 
The  hasty  inference  drawn  by  Miss  Delia  Bacon  and  Judge 
Holmes  is,  that  an  unlettered  man  could  not  have  composed 
these  works,  and  that,  as  Shakespeare  was  unlettered,  he  could 
not  have  written  them.  The  conclusion  rests  upon  a  purely 
arbitrary  assumption — an  assumption  wholly  unwarranted  in 
the  presence  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  works  themselves. 
The  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis  of  Shakespeare's  want  of  edu- 
cation necessitated  the  discovery  of  some  contemporary  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  learning  as  well  as  genius  for  their 
composition,  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  the  world 
has  not  produced  more  than  one  Shakespeare,  and  that  none 
but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.  We  are  not  going  to  argue 
the  question  of  Shakespeare's  acquirements  here,  but  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  his  scholastic  learning  was  but  little  inferior 
to  Raleigh's,  and  not  very  far  below  Bacon's.  The  prevalent 
misapprehension,  which  has  so  beguiled  the  literary  public, 
and  so  egregiously  misled  both  Miss  Bacon  and  Judge  Holmes, 
rests  upon  the  misconception  of  Ben  Jonson's  language  in  the 
eulogy  already  alluded  to.     "Rare  Ben"  says: 

Though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek 
From  thence  to  honour  thee. 
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The  obvious  signification  of  this  is  that  Shakespeare'? 
scholarship  was  not  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  commendation  on 
account  of  any  extraordinary  erudition.  It  admits  an  acquaint- 
ance, though  not  extensive,  with  Latin  literature,  and  some 
knowledge,  probably  only  a  smattering,  of  Greek.  But  the 
full  import  of  this  expression  cannot  be  apprehended  until  it  is 
remembered  that  Ben  Jonson  was  himself  one  of  the  finest 
scholars  and  most  learned  men  of  his  age — the  favorite  pupil 
of  Camden — the  friend  and  companion  of  Bacon,  and  after- 
wards of  Hobbes — the  associate  of  the  profound  classical  and 
antiquarian  researches  of  John  Selden.  What  would  be  very 
"small  Latin  and  less  Greek"  in  the  estimation  of  Ben  Jonson, 
would  be  copious  erudition  for  any  ordinary  student.  Hinc 
origo  malorum — hence  has  proceeded  the  continual  misconcep- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  attainments.  From  this  first  erroneous 
assumption  have  proceeded  the  wild  hypotheses  of  the  writers 
whom  we  are  noticing.  Admit  that  Shakespeare  possessed  the 
moderate  share  of  classical  and  other  academical  learning 
evinced  by  his  plays,  and  there  is  no  necessity  and  no  excuse 
for  looking  elsewhere  for  their  author.  The  first  postulate, 
therefore,  of  the  Boston  Maiden  and  the  Missouri  Judge  fails 
utterly.  But  the  refutation  of  these  preliminary  assumptions 
is  as  far  as  we  can  logically  proceed,  until  we  have  disposed  of 
the  special  conjectures  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  explain  the 
production  of  the  unequaled  works  which  have  given  eternal 
glory  to  Shakespeare's  name. 

2. — Could  Shakespeare's  plays  have  been  written  by  Ra- 
leigh and  his  friends  ? 

Miss  Delia  Bacon  does  not  directly  maintain  this  thesis, 
but  she  squints  terribly  in  that  direction — and  she  argues  the 
proposition  most  ingeniously  and  elaborately.  It  is  impossible 
to  declare  what  is  her  precise  thesis.  She  coquettes  with  dif- 
ferent alternatives.  With  a  ladylike  indisposition  to  commit 
herself  to  an  insecure  proposition,  she  favors  rival  claimants 
and  distributes  her  favors  to  the  contending  parties.  The  gen- 
eral tenor  of  her  book  inclines  towards  the  claim  of  Bacon — its 
commencement  points  decidedly  towards  Raleigh.  Sir  Walter 
seems  to  be  her  first  choice — Lord  Bacon  the  option  of  her 
matured  judgment.    But  with  the  enduring  tenderness  of  her 
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sex,  she  never  forgets  or  wholly  renounces  her  early  attach- 
ments. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  certainly  the  most  remarkable  man 
among  the  handsome  and  aspiring  youths  whom  the  Maiden 
Queen  attracted  from  all  parts  of  England  to  her  Court  and 
riveted  there.  A  singular  class  of  men  they  constituted — 
those  Sidneys,  Ratcliffes,  Veres,  Blounts,  Norrises,  Caven- 
dishes, Grenvilles,  Drakes,  Smiths,  Gilberts,  Champernons,  etc. 
— active,  elegant,  brilliant,  witty,  daring,  accomplished,  un- 
scrupulous ;  at  once  men  of  letters  and  arms ;  poets  and  soldiers ; 
courtiers  and  statesmen ;  pirates  and  founders  of  states ;  specu- 
lators and  judges;  uniting  the  largest  and  deepest  reflection 
with  the  most  reckless  adventure ;  one  day  scheming  for  a  fair 
lady's  smiles  or  a  matrimonial  fortune,  next  day  starting  out 
after  Spanish  galleons,  the  settlement  of  colonies,  or  the  ex- 
ploration of  unknown  lands;  penetrating  into  Muscovy,  Tur- 
key, Persia,  India,  Africa,  the  shore  of  North  America  or  the 
valleys  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon;  traversing  the  At- 
lantic, Arctic,  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans  with  the  same  fearless 
spirit  with  which  they  assailed  Catherine  De  Medicis  and  the 
armies  of  the  League,  or  hurled  back  the  invincible  Armada, 
or  pushed  their  fortunes  at  Court,  or  jostled  rivals  out  of 
their  wav.  In  this  splendid  company  Raleigh  was  the  most 
splendid,  and  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  most  accomplished  figure.  But  Raleigh  surpassed 
Sir  Philip  as  much  in  breadth  and  depth  of  compre- 
hension as  Sir  Philip  surpassed  him  in  serene,  grave 
and  stately  grandeur.  Raleigh  was  as  restless  as  the 
butterfly;  he  was  ever  on  the  wing.  At  one  time  he  is 
in  France  fighting  under  the  banners  of  the  gallant  Henry  of 
Navarre ;  at  another  he  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco.  Now 
he  is  reclining  with  Spenser  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  Mulla ; 
and  now  he  is  fighting  Spanish  galleys  off  the  Azores.  At  one 
time  he  is  entrancing  the  fair  Elizabeth  Throckmorton  and 
entranced  by  her;  at  another  he  is  scraping  together  all  his 
means  to  found  a  state  of  his  own  in  Virginia,  or  to  supply 
and  recruit  the  colonists  whose  disappearance  was  still  un- 
known to  him,  and  whose  extinction  he  was  unwilling  to  antici- 
pate. With  him  there  was  no  leisure  for  the  composition  of  the 
long  series  of  the  Shakespearian  dramas,  or  for  any  participa- 
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tion  in  their  composition.  In  fact,  at  the  time  when  Shake- 
speare's early  reputation  was  made  by  the  surprising  rapidity 
and  beauty  of  his  plays — chiefly  comedies — Raleigh  was  in- 
volved in  all  the  difficulties,  distractions,  anxieties  and  cares  of 
the  first  Virginia  colony — or  in  the  preparation  and  service 
against  the  Spanish  fleets  and  harbors.  When  Shakespeare 
was  placing  the  crown  of  glory  on  his  career  by  the  production 
of  his  latest  and  greatest  plays,  Raleigh  was  in  the  Tower 
writing  the  'History  of  the  World,'  with  the  aid  of  Ben  Jon- 
son,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  other  friends  or  State 
prisoners.  This  was  a  task  by  no  means  of  light  labor,  light 
exaction,  light  research,  or  light  meditation.  Surely  there  was 
no  leisure  here  for  the  composition  of  dramas — still  less  for 
the  composition  of  such  dramas  as  Shakespeare's — nor  could 
his  bosom's  lord  sit  so  lightly  on  his  throne  during  those  years 
of  anxious  apprehension  as  to  have  poured  out  that  tranquil 
and  contented  radiance  of  a  mind  at  ease  and  satisfied  with 
the  world,  though  measuring  it  justly,  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  all  the  mature  works  of  Shakespeare.  The  number  and 
array  of  the  Shakespearian  dramas  are  as  surprising  as  any 
other  phenomena  connected  with  those  wondrous  inventions. 
There  is  nothing  in  literature  comparable  to  such  a  rapid  and 
brilliant  career  of  successful  industry,  in  the  midst  of  many 
avocations,  but  the  poems  and  novels  and  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  If  mere  numbers  be  regarded, 
greater  productiveness  was  exhibited  by  Sophocles  and  other 
Attic  dramatists,  by  Lope  De  Vega  and  Calderon  di  Barca; 
but  how  dissimilar  was  the  texture,  how  much  narrower  the 
compass  of  their  inventions!  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  long 
list  of  Shakespeare's  plays  should  have  been  produced  in  the 
midst  of  the  Court  services  and  Court  intrigues  of  Raleigh — 
of  his  business  avocation  and  speculations,  sometimes  in  Dev- 
onshire, sometimes  in  Ireland,  sometimes  looking  after  sweet 
wines  or  other  monopolies — in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  Captain  of  the  Royal  Guard — during  his  expeditions  by 
land  or  sea,  in  war  or  in  exploration,  in  regular  military  em- 
ployment, or  chasing  Spanish  prizes ;  or  should  have  been  com- 
posed in  his  long  captivity,  simultaneously  with  the  compila- 
tion of  his  'History  of  the  World'  ?  That  there  was  a  literary 
confederation  in  the  production  of  his  'History  of  the  World', 
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we  know.  His  friends  and  his  fellow-prisoners  gathered  up 
the  materials,  hunted  up  authorities,  discussed  dubious  points, 
and  perhaps  lent  other  aid,  while  Raleigh  furnished  the  brain 
of  a  statesman  and  of  a  man  of  the  world,  the  genius  of  the 
historian,  and  the  style  of  the  founder  of  nations.  But  it  is  a 
terrible  anachronism  to  extend  this  kind  of  literary  confedera- 
tion back  to  his  earlier  life,  notwithstanding  what  was  done 
at  the  Mermaid,  and  to  suppose  that  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
could  have  been  moulded  by  any  such  joint  stock  company  of 
literary  talent. 

There  is  an  important  conclusion,  however,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  intimate  cooperation  of  diverse  capacities  in 
the  production  of  the  'History  of  the  World',  and  from  the 
numerous  literary  partnerships,  such  as  that  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  which  were  engaged  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
theatres.  This  conclusion  is  that  there  was  a  much  freer  as- 
sociation of  intellects,  a  much  more  liberal  and  encompassing 
atmosphere  of  learning  and  talent  in  the  Elizabethan  age 
than  in  any  subsequent  period.  We  may  hence  safely  infer 
that  Shakespeare  had  abundant  opportunities  of  supplying  any 
deficiencies  in  his  own  learning  by  frequent,  easy,  genial,  ap- 
preciative intercourse  with  more  learned  friends,  with  experi- 
enced acquaintances,  with  men  who  had  commanded  armies 
and  assisted  in  the  guidance  of  states.  Whatever  knowledge, 
learning,  observation  could  communicate,  was  readily  accessi- 
ble, and  circulated  freely  as  the  air,  conveying  not  merely 
broken  and  disconnected  fragments  of  information,  but  breath- 
ing around  a  vital  influence  which  was  imbibed  by  all  within  its 
sphere,  and  which  furnished  the  common  inspiration  of  all. 
To  this  ethereal  and  sparkling  atmosphere  Raleigh  contributed 
his  abundant  thought,  his  varied  and  novel  experience,  his 
ample  imagination,  as  Bacon  contributed  his  large  sagacity, 
his  profound  meditation,  his  practical  wisdom,  and  as  Shake- 
speare contributed  his  lofty  poesy,  his  dazzing  wit,  his  vast 
comprehension,  his  versatile  fancy,  and  his  boundless  sympathy 
with  all  the  members  of  the  human  family,  and  with  all  the 
creations  of  the  Almighty. 

That  Raleigh  was  a  poet  will  be  denied  by  none  who  re- 
member his  beautiful  reply  to  the  exquisite  verses  of  Marlowe. 
That  Raleigh  was  a  genius  of  rare  intellectual  compass  and 
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remarkable  literary  taste  will  be  disputed  by  none  who  re- 
member the  pregnant  and  sonorous  passages  of  his  'History  of 
the  World.'  But  there  is  nothing  in  either  the  prose  or  the 
poetry  of  Raleigh  which  indicated  that,  even  with  the  fullest 
leisure  and  the  most  entire  devotion  of  his  time  and  talents  to 
dramatic  composition,  he  could  have  written  a  single  scene  of 
any  one  of  the  tragedies  or  comedies  of  Shakespeare.  Raleigh 
speculated  on  the  weaknesses  of  others ;  he  did  not  refer  them 
to  the  general  laws  of  human  life,  and  to  the  shifting  currents 
of  circumstances,  all  amenable  to  the  higher  Providence  and 
working  out  the  purposes  of  destiny.  He  did  not  portray  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  men  for  the  sake  of  contemplating  the 
varied  pictures,  or  of  moving  the  sympathetic  emotions  of  be- 
holders. His  arts  were  the  arts  of  a  diplomatist,  an  intriguant, 
and  a  ruler  of  men,  not  of  a  large-visioned  student  of  nature, 
ever  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and  awakening  a 
tender  compassion  for  the  faults  and  the  follies  of  humanity. 
In  these  respects  he  was  as  diverse  from  the  whole  habit  of 
thought  of  Bacon  or  Shakespeare  as  it  was  possible  to  be. 
Granting,  what  should  by  no  means  be  granted,  that  Raleigh 
could  have  written  "Richard  III,"  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  have  written  "Hamlet,"  "King  Lear,"  or  "The  Tempest." 

Raleigh  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  personages  in  Miss 
Delia  Bacon's  scheme.  He  is  merely  the  magnus  Apollo  of  the 
secret  society  of  reference ;  and  though  she  commences  her  in- 
conclusive work  with  the  apparent  disposition  to  concede  to 
him  the  main  part  of  the  production,  or  suggestion  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Shakespearian  drama,  she  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  her  volume,  and  brings  it  to  a  conclusion,  with  an  equally 
manifest  desire  to  refer  the  actual  composition  of  Shake- 
speare's poems  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  to  Lord 
Bacon.  She  is  indistinct  and  unsettled  on  every  point  but  two 
— that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  Shakespeare — and  that  there 
was  an  elaborate  system  of  secret  organization  and  conceal- 
ment in  everything  connected  with  the  works  of  both  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
third  question. 

3. — Could  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  have  been  written  by 
Lord  Bacon? 

That  Shakespeare  was  merely  a  stalking-horse  for  Bacon — 
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"beneath  the  roof  is  Jove" — is  the  position  for  which  Judge 
Holmes  energetically  contends.  It  is  also  the  inference  im- 
plied in  most  of  the  argumentations  and  elucidations  of  Miss 
Bacon.  We  have  notable  facilities  for  the  determination  of 
this  question.  As  already  stated,  the  chronology  of  Lord  Ba- 
con's life  and  occupations  is  almost  perfect.  If  similarly  mi- 
nute and  authentic  information  existed  in  regard  to  the  daily 
acts  of  William  Shakespeare,  a  confident  and  irrecusable  de- 
cision might  be  reached  at  once.  But  even  without  the  oppor- 
■  tunity  of  making  any  such  rigid  collation  of  the  avocations  of 
these  two  illustrious  men,  there  is  sufficient  material  to  demon- 
strate the  absolute  impossibility  that  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
could  have  been  written  by  Lord  Bacon. 

If  Raleigh's  life  was  occupied  by  so  many  multifarious  and 
distracting  cares  as  to  leave  no  time  for  the  composition  of 
the  cycle  of  the  Shakespearian  dramas,  this  is  still  more  strik- 
ingly the  case  with  Bacon's.     The  wanderings  of  the  latter 
were  much  more  infrequent  and  more  restricted  than  those  of 
the  former.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Bacon  was  ever 
out  of  England,  except  in  his  boyhood,  when  he  accompanied 
Sir  Amyas  Paulet  on  his  embassy  to  France.     His  ordinary 
tour  extended  no  further  than  to  Twickenham  or  Gorham- 
bury.    His  longest  journey  after  his  return  from  the  Continent 
was  when  he  went  to  meet  James  I  on  his  progress  from  Scot- 
land at  his  accession  to  the  English  throne.     The  domesticity 
of  Bacon  was  due  to  no  disinclination  to  travel,  but  to  his  in- 
cessant labors  in  the  study  and  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
his  political  employments,  in  his  speculative  pursuits  and  ex- 
periments, and  in  his  industrial  enterprises.     Knowing  that 
Bacon  made  himself  the  rival  of  Coke  as  a  jurist,  that  he  fre- 
quently exhibited  more  accurate  and  recondite  knowledge  of 
law  than  that  great  expositor  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
that  almost  from  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  was 
employed  in  the  legal  and  other  business  of  the  Crown,  that 
many  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  political  and  legal 
interests  of  Essex,  that  he  was  Solicitor,  Attorney-general, 
Lord  Keeper  and  Chancellor,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
he  could  have  secured  the  leisure  for  those  meditations,  in- 
vestigations and  literary  or  philosophical  exercises  which  are 
transmitted  to  us  incompletely  in  the  sixteen  octavo  volumes  of 
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Montagu's  edition  of  his  works.  Add  to  these  dissimilar  but 
engrossing  exactions  the  invention  and  creation  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Shakespearian  Remains,  and  the  difficulty  is 
changed  to  an  impossibility. 

If  we  had  time  or  space,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
absurdity  of  the  concealed  authorship  alleged  might  be  demon- 
strated from  the  chronological  contradictions  involved  in  the 
hypothesis.  A  rigid  comparison  of  the  dates  of  Shakespeare's 
separate  plays,  so  far  as  they  could  be  approximately  ascer- 
tained, with  Bacon's  contemporaneous  employments,  would 
show  that  they  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  written 
by  Bacon. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  noted  that  Bacon  appeared  to 
have  been  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Shake- 
speare. There  is  not  a  single  instance  in  all  his  works — in  his 
philosophical  treatises,  in  his  plays,  in  his  lightest  productions, 
in  his  histories,  in  his  legal  arguments,  in  his  speeches  in  Par- 
liament— of  any  quotation  from  Shakespeare,  or  of  any  refer- 
ence to  his  illustrious  contemporary.  This  is  very  noticeable 
in  an  author  so  fond  of  the  ornament  of  citation  as  Bacon.  He 
would  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence — he  could  not 
have  been  incognizant  of  the  renown  of  Shakespeare.  In  his 
attendance  at  Court,  he  must  often  have  been  present  at  the 
representation  of  the  plays 

Which  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James. 

His  witticisms  on  the  subject  of  Hayward's  'History  of 
Richard  II'  precludes  the  suspicion  of  ignorance  of  the  play  of 
the  same  name.  The  interpretation  given  by  the  Queen  of 
Richard  II  in  her  interview  with  Lambard,  the  connection  of 
the  play  with  the  culminating  crime  of  Essex  and  with  the 
trial  for  treason  thence  resulting,  in  which  Bacon  was  engaged 
— all  preclude  the  suspicion  of  such  ignorance.  His  intimacy 
with  Ben  Jonson  is  equally  adverse  to  this  supposition.  But 
he  is  equally  chary  of  quoting  from  Spenser.  He  refers  to 
him,  perhaps  on  one  occasion.  He  never  borrows  a  grace  or 
illustration  from  him.  He  shows  equal  disregard  of  all  the 
other  English  poets.  He  would  not  mix  their  perishable  prod- 
ucts with  the  fabrics  of  his  wondrous  loom.  He  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  durability  of  the  English  tongue.    Thus  may  be 
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explained  his  remarkable  reticence  in  regard  to  Shakespeare, 
supposing  Shakespeare  to  be  more  than  an  alter  ego.  But  if 
he  were  himself  hidden  behind  the  mask  of  Shakespeare, 
there  were  probably  stronger  reasons  for  citing  from  the  re- 
puted works  of  Shakespeare  than  for  refusing  to  do  so — 
though  it  may  be  alleged  that  this  abstinence  was  a  trick  of  art 
to  hide  the  connection  between  the  philosopher  and  the  poet. 

But  if  this  were  so,  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  absence  of  any  marked  parallelism  in  thought  or  ex- 
pression between  two  such  mighty  intellects  and  voluminous 
authors  as  are  represented  by  the  names  of  Bacon  and  Shake- 
speare. There  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  Shakespeare 
appears  to  have  borrowed  anything  from  Bacon,  as  there  is 
none  in  which  Bacon  appears  to  have  been  indebted  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  Shakespeare.  There  is  not  one  indubitable 
example  of  positive  agreement.  It  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable for  any  man,  writing  under  two  distinct  characters,  to 
have  deliberately  separated  the  two  personages  which  he  pre- 
sented with  such  uniformity  as  to  have  avoided  in  the  long 
revolution  of  the  double  career  any  repetition  of  his  thought, 
any  recurrence  of  his  expression.  There  is  continual  repeti- 
tion in  the  Baconian  works,  there  is  frequent  repetition  in  the 
works  of  Shakespeare;  but  there  is  no  exchange  of  thought, 
sentiment,  or  phrase  between  Bacon  and  Shakespeare.  There 
are  a  few  passages  in  which  there  is  a  striking  accordance  of 
view  between  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  stockholder  of  the 
Globe  Theatre;  but  even  when  such  consonance  may  be  de- 
tected, there  is  more  divergence  than  approximation  of  thought, 
and  the  common  position  appears  rather  as  the  republication 
of  a  current  tenet  than  as  a  new  and  characteristic  discovery. 
This  is  true  with  regard  to  the  declaration  of  the  functions  of 
art,  to  the  reflections  upon  the  limits  and  nature  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  men,  and  in  regard  to  the  principle  announced  in  the 
First  Aphorism  of  the  "Novum  Organon."  Unquestionably, 
Miss  Delia  Bacon  and  Judge  Holmes  have  multiplied  indefin- 
itely the  supposed  parallelisms — but  they  are  the  discoveries  of 
an  overstrained,  a  diseased,  and  a  fantastic  perspicacity.  We 
will  not  say  that  there  is  no  consilience  of  sentiment  in  any 
of  the  passages  adduced  by  them — we  will  only  say  that  there 
is  no  identity.    The  argument  is  in  the  main  imaginary ;  when 
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not  imaginary,  it  is  latent,  unconscious,  implicit.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  same  common  word  in  the  same  or  in  a  different 
connection  is  considered  sufficient  indication  of  unity  of  author- 
ship. If  Shakespeare  mentions  a  dog  and  Bacon  mentions  a 
dog  also,  it  justifies  with  them  the  allegation  that  Bacon  must 
have  written  Shakespeare.  The  notice  of  the  more  striking  of 
such  accordances  may  be  of  great  service  for  the  thorough  esti- 
mation of  both  authors,  and  also  for  the  due  appreciation  of 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  age.  They  are  due  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  contemporaneous  atmosphere  of  thought,  and  re- 
veal to  us  the  form  and  body  of  the  times.  But  that  more  can 
be  properly  discerned  in  them  than  this  is  a  thesis  not  to  be 
maintained. 

A  very  searching  but  prosaic  test  may  be  applied  to  the  de- 
termination of  this  question  of  single  authorship.  Shake- 
speare's preeminence  above  all  other  English  authors  is  not 
more  manifested  by  the  marvelous  superiority  of  his  poetic 
genius  than  by  the  singular  exuberance  of  his  vocabulary. 
Marsh  has  estimated  the  number  of  distinct  words  employed 
by  Shakespeare  as  15,000.  Milton  uses  only  8,000,  notwith- 
standing the  abundance,  richness,  and  splendor  of  his  style. 
Shakespeare  invents  no  words;  he  scarcely  ever  introduces  a 
philosophical  or  technical  term.  His  phraseology  is  pure,  un- 
adulterated, unaffected  English.  He  repudiates  and  ridicules 
the  euphemisms  current  in  his  day.  Now  contrast  the  vocabu- 
lary of  Shakespeare  with  that  of  Bacon.  There  are  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  number  of  words  employed  by  Bacon ;  there 
is  no  concordance  to  his  works,  as  there  is  to  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Milton.  But  we  may  confidently  assert  that 
the  vocabulary  of  Bacon  is  not  more  copious  than  that  of  Mil- 
ton, notwithstanding  his  continual  inventions,  adaptations,  neo- 
terisms,  and  both  technical  and  philosophical  phrases.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  vocabulary  of  the  same  man  to 
have  been  of  such  unequal  extent  in  two  different  classes  of 
works.  Moreover,  the  strange  peculiarity  would  be  exhibited, 
if  the  plays  are  ascribed  to  Bacon,  that  the  simple  and  natural 
though  more  abundant  utterance  is  employed  in  the  poetical 
productions,  while  the  more  artificial,  elaborate  and  pedantic 
expression  is  reserved  for  the  promulgation  of  a  new  phil- 
osophy. 
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We  possess  another  criterion,  still  more  impressive  if  really- 
less  significant,  for  the  determination  of  this  question  of  Ba- 
con's possible  connection  with  the  Shakespearian  gallery  of 
portraits.  Bacon  was  a  poet  and  dramatist.  We  possess  speci- 
mens of  his  art.  We  have  poems  by  him  which  have  been  un- 
fairly ridiculed  and  condemned,  though  they  are  not  to  be 
brought  into  even  momentary  comparison  with  the  slightest 
effusions  of  Shakespeare.  His  versions  of  some  of  the  Psalms, 
which  were  written  on  a  sick-bed,  in  old  age,  with  disappointed 
hopes  and  breaking  heart,  are  no  just  test  of  his  poetical 
powers ;  but  they  suffice  to  show  the  absence  of  any  touch  of 
that  supreme  poetic  genius  which  irradiates  all  Shakespeare's 
productions.  Plays,  masques,  etc.,  Bacon  wrote,  or  helped  to 
write,  for  the  community  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  he  seems  to  have 
won  much  reputation  by  the  skill  displayed  on  such  occasions. 
He  wrote  them  also  for  other  entertainments.  One  of  these 
dramatic  relaxations  we  still  possess,  and  there  is  a  painful 
anecdote  connected  with  it.  On  the  reconciliation  of  the  Queen 
with  Essex  after  that  young  lord's  first  disgrace,  a  high  festival 
was  held  at  Essex  House  to  celebrate  the  Queen's  birthday 
and  the  restoration  of  the  royal  favor.  Bacon  wrote  a  dramatic 
piece  for  this  celebration.  He  inserted  in  it  a  compliment  to 
Raleigh  for  his  gallant  enterprise  of  exploring  the  course  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  interior  of  Guiana,  in  order  to  promote  a  re- 
turn of  amicable  relations  between  Sir  Walter  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  This  passage  was  struck  out  by  the  Earl's  own 
hand. 

This  little  dramatic  dialogue  is  thoroughly  Baconian :  it  is 
in  no  respect  Shakespearian.  We  have  the  sounding  eloquence 
of  the  Baconian  strain:  there  is  none  of  the  soft,  rich,  pene- 
trating, winning  melody  of  Shakespeare's  music.  It  is  stiff, 
stately,  and  rustling  prose;  not  easy,  but  exquisitely  finished 
verse.  It  is  full  of  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  of  the  acute 
observations  of  a  courtier  who  has  seen  much  of  the  world ; 
it  has  nothing  of  the  heaven-given  intuition,  the  comprehensive 
and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  great  poet,  who  was  akin 
to  all  types  of  humanity,  in  harmony  with  all  the  works,  ordi- 
nances and  purposes  of  the  Creator.  The  characters  are  all 
"masks  and  faces" ;  they  exhibit  neither  heart  nor  life.    There 
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is  no  dramatic  presentation ;  there  is  only  a  series  of  his  own 
essays  cut  into  formal  declamation,  delivered  in  rotation. 

Aeternos  Musa  meminisse  volebant. 
Hos  Corydon,  illos  referebat  in  ordine  Thyrsis. 

This  is  Bacon,  but  it  is  not  Shakespeare ;  and  it  shows  the 
dissimilarity  which  divides  them — dispares,  non  impares.  But 
the  writer  of  this  dialogue  could  no  more  have  written  the 
"Midsummer-Night's  Dream"  or  "Macbeth"  than  the  author 
of  "Hamlet"  could  have  written  the  "Novum  Organon"  or  the 
"Sylva  Sylvarum." 

The  style  of  Bacon  is  not  merely  distinctively  his  own — 
the  very  form  and  vesture  of  his  thought — but  it  is  utterly  un- 
like that  of  any  other  writer  in  the  English  or  in  any  other 
tongue.  There  may  be  more  grandeur  in  the  full  organ  tones 
of  Hooker,  more  florid  brilliancy  in  the  Asiatic  exuberance  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  more  splendor  and  sublimity  in  the  pealing 
notes  of  the  loftier  strains  of  Milton's  prose,  more  erudite 
quaintness  and  startling  suggestion  in  the  strange  and  exotic 
fascinations  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  more  pliability  and  unex- 
pected magnificence  in  Edmund  Burke,  more  gorgeous  corusca- 
tions of  endless  antithesis  in  Macaulay ;  but  they  are  all  unlike 
the  majestic  but  courtly  pomp  of  the  Baconian  expression. 
Moreover,  Bacon  is  not  merely  distinguished  thus  broadly  from 
the  style  of  all  other  writers  of  English  prose  by  these  salient 
points  of  difference,  but  he  is  singular  in  the  perfect  uniformity 
of  his  strain.  Whether  he  is  paying  a  compliment  to  his 
haughty  Tudor  Queen,  or  to  his  pedantic  Stuart  King — ad- 
dressing Puckering,  Coke,  Buckingham,  Essex,  or  Tobie  Mat- 
thews— whether  writing  an  apothegm,  a  scientific  experiment, 
a  philosophic  reflection,  an  indictment,  a  state  paper,  an  act  of 
legislation,  a  parliamentary  harangue,  an  address  in  chancery, 
a  decision,  or  a  friendly  letter,  there  is  always  the  same  staid 
and  imposing  dignity  in  his  utterance,  which  moves  on  like  the 
ostentatious  progress  of  an  Eastern  monarch.  His  rhetoric 
is  always  on  parade,  never  in  a  fatigue  jacket.  There  is  no 
chance,  no  pliancy  in  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  diversity  of 
the  subjects  treated  in  his  surviving  writings.  Could  such  a 
writer  adopt,  in  consequence  of  the  range  and  compass  of  his 
genius,  the  Protean  variety,  the  spontaneous  facility,  the  un- 
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conscious  grace  of  Shakespeare  ?  Whatever  disguise  might  be 
assumed,  the  voice  would  remain  the  voice  of  Jacob,  even  if 
the  hands  appeared  to  be  the  hands  of  Esau. 

The  style  of  Shakespeare  is  as  characteristic  and  unique  as 
that  of  Bacon.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  peculiarly  simple, 
natural,  and  without  pretension.  It  is  sometimes  involved  and 
obscure,  either  from  the  complexity  of  the  thought  or  from 
typographical  and  other  negligences;  but  it  generally  flows 
with  the  same  unaffected  grace  which  should  characterize  the 
habitual  intercourse  of  the  parties  to  the  dialogue.  It  is  sin- 
gularly variable,  adapting  its  vocabulary,  its  combinations,  its 
rhythms  to  the  intellectual  and  social  grade  of  the  speakers. 
Yet,  with  this  unconstrained  and  changeless  versatility,  it  al- 
ways bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  the  great  author  and  the 
poetic  imagination  by  which  it  has  been  moulded.  On  every 
page  may  be  detected  Shakespeare's  sign  manual,  but  his  image 
and  superscription  are  entirely  diverse  from  the  coinage  of  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  Both  are  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude — the  central  suns  of  independent  systems.  Both 
shine  with  an  unborrowed  lustre  of  their  own;  but  the  radiance 
is  dissimilar  in  color,  in  significance,  and  in  effect ;  and  the  dis- 
similarity evidently  proceeds,  not  from  the  diversity  of  the 
objects  upon  which  the  light  falls,  nor  from  any  consequences 
of  intellectual  refraction,  but  from  the  original  difference  of 
constitution  in  the  luminous  bodies  themselves,  and  from  the 
unlike  composition  of  the  illuminating  rays. 

There  are  so  many  points  of  contrast  between  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon,  there  is  so  much  that  may  be  said  upon  the  multi- 
plied diversities  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  each 
other,  there  is  such  a  fascination  in  the  splendors  of  each,  that 
this  investigation  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  We  are 
obliged  to  renounce  any  further  expansion  of  the  argument, 
having  brought  forward,  as  we  believe,  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  Shakespeare  was  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  Bacon, 
and  that  neither  Bacon  nor  Raleigh,  nor  anyone  else,  was 
capable  of  assuming  the  office  and  executing  the  tasks  of 
Shakespeare. 

Neither  Miss  Delia  Bacon  nor  Judge  Holmes  is  likely  to 
attract  many  proselytes  to  their  bold  heresy.  It  will  be  rejected 
t)y  the  instincts  of  those  who  have  h'ttle  leisure  or  inclination 
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to  examine  into  the  petty  details  and  circumstances  of  the 
Elizabethan  period;  it  will  be  repudiated  at  once  by  the  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  those  who  are  at  home  amid  the  changeful 
scenes  of  that  romantic  age.  But  the  audacity  of  the  delusion 
which  is  espoused  by  these  ingenious  writers  is  calculated  to 
perplex  and  bewilder  our  judgment  of  both  the  authors  and 
their  times — and  there  are  so  many  interesting  subjects  impli- 
cated in  the  consideration  of  the  thesis,  so  much  illustration  of 
the  genuis  of  both  the  great  literary  names  thus  brought  into 
competition,  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion, with  the  hope  of  affording  some  satisfaction  by  throwing 
new  light  upon  the  career  of  both  Bacon  and  Shakespeare. 


LETTER  TO  AGASSIZ 

August  31,  1854. 
To  Professor  Louis  Agassiz, 

Harvard  University. 
Dear  Sir: 

Without  pretending  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion, I  take  the  liberty  of  communicating  to  you  two  facts 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  and  which  you  will  know  how 
to  turn  to  account  if  hitherto  unknown  and  of  any  value.  In 
this  valley  and  frequenting  the  trees  around  one  of  the  houses 
on  this  farm  there  is  a  white  robin.  It  is  very  gentle  and  has 
been  often  seen  by  myself,  all  the  members  of  my  family  and 
others.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  red-breast  it  is  white  on  the 
throat,  breast  and  belly.  The  back  is  also  white,  the  head 
blackish,  and  the  scapulare  and  wing  feathers  of  a  deep  slate 
colour.  In  form  and  other  characteristics  it  is  a  genuine  Robin. 
It  is  not  tame  enough  to  be  caught,  and  it  is  too  much  of  a  pet 
with  the  children  to  be  shot.  I  have  heard  of  another  instance 
of  a  white  robin  in  this  county.  I  suppose  they  are  only  anoma- 
lies, like  the  white  deer  seen  here  sometimes — and  not  even 
varieties. 

The  other  fact  which  I  would  communicate  is  the  existence 
near  Cumberland  Mountains  in  this  county  of  a  jumping 
mouse,  which  uses  its  tail  like  a  kangaroo  in  locomotion  and 
clears  about  six  feet  in  each  bound.     It  has  been  previously 
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heard  of  and  was  recently  seen  by  my  brother-in-law.  He  tried 
to  catch  it,  but  it  easily  outstripped  him.  From  his  description 
its  appearance  seems  to  approximate  to  that  of  the  Jerboa,  but 
it  is  smaller,  being  only  of  the  size  of  a  common  mouse.  Its 
colour  is  dark  brown,  the  shade  of  the  darker  streak  on  a 
ground  squirrel's  side.  The  animal  is  very  rare,  but  I  will  en- 
deavour to  have  one  caught  and  sent  to  you.  I  cannot  now  tell 
you  even  whether  it  is  a  marsupial  like  the  kangaroo  or  a  rodent 
like  the  Jerboa,  but  I  suppose  the  latter.  I  am  too  little  of  a  na- 
turalist to  know  with  any  certainty  whether  these  are  novelties 
which  I  report  or  not,  but  I  apprize  you  of  them  under  the 
former  supposition. 

Absence  from  home,  and  constant  occupation  while  at 
home,  have  prevented  me  from  collecting  for  you  hitherto  the 
fishes  of  this  county,  but  if  I  should  remain  here  another  year 
I  shall  then  be  more  favorably  circumstanced  in  all  respects, 
and  especially  for  this  transmission,  as  the  Railroad  will  be 
completed  to  Wytheville,  which  is  only  thirty-five  miles  from 
us.  Permit  me  to  express  the  deep  interest  which  I  feel  in 
your  great  undertaking,  and  to  hope  that  you  are  receiving  to 
a  satisfactory  extent  the  assistance  and  cooperation  you  re- 
quire. Accept  my  acknowledgments  for  your  Pamphlet  on 
some  Extraordinary  Fishes  from  California,  which  you  were 
kind  enough  to  address  to  me  at  Richmond  last  Fall.  If  you 
have  any  of  your  circulars  of  the  preservation  of  specimens, 
you  would  oblige  me  by  sending  a  few  to  me,  as  I  could  prob- 
ably make  them  serviceable  to  you  by  distribution  among  my 
friends. 

I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  With  high  respect 
and  admiration,  Your  Obdt.  Servt. 

George  Frederick  Holmes. 


JOHNSON  JONES  HOOPER 

[1815—1862] 


C.   ALPHONSO   SMITH 

"T  IVING  or  dead,"  says  Professor  W.  P.  Trent,*  "our  humorists 
■*-"'  have  been  the  benefactors  of  their  people.  It  may  suggest  a 
coarse  taste,  it  may  even  be  uncritical,  as  superfine  criticism  now 
goes,  to  maintain  that  their  work  is  an  integral  and  not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  American  literature;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it 
seems  safe  to  prophesy  that  whenever  America  ceases  to  produce 
good  humorists,  and  men  and  women  ready  to  smile  and  laugh  with 
them,  the  country  will  cease  to  be  the  great  nation  that  now  engages 
our  love  and  pride." 

That  America  owes  a  debt  to  her  humorists  no  thoughtful  stu- 
dent of  our  history  can  question.  From  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
Mark  Twain  they  have  been  the  foes  of  pretension,  duplicity,  ignor- 
ance, moroseness,  and  braggadocio.  They  have  laughed  out  of  ex- 
istence many  a  vice  and  pricked  the  bubble  of  many  a  foible  that 
the  logician  and  moralist  either  ignored  or  found  too  elusive  to 
cope  with. 

But  to  analyze  American  humor  is  far  more  difficult  than  to 
appreciate  it.  Colonel  Watterson  divides  it  into  "that  which  re- 
lates to  fighting  and  that  which  relates  to  money."  Professor  Trent 
finds  its  source  in  incongruity,  and  incongruity  that  reappears  in 
varied  forms  at  each  new  turn  of  our  history.  He  places  Johnson 
Jones  Hooper  among  the  "provincial  group"  of  humorists,  whose 
specialty  it  is  to  depict  local  oddities.  "It  is  hard,"  he  says,  "to 
assign  the  palm  among  these  Southwestern  humorists.  'Sut  Lov- 
ingood,'  'Captain  Simon  Suggs,'  'Major  Jones,'  and  'Ned  Brace' 
are  all  worthies  whom  it  is  well  to  have  known  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, provided  one  is  not  squeamish  or  puritanical.  Captain  Suggs, 
the  creation  of  Johnson  J.  Hooper,  was  a  blackleg  such  as  only  the 
new  Cotton  States  of  those  turbulent  times  could  have  furnished, 
and  is  fairly  worthy  of  comparison  with  Jonathan  Wild  himself, 
although  he  would  have  certainly  worsted  Fielding's  hero  at  seven- 
up  or  in  a  'horse-swap.'  " 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  incongruity  in  some  of  its  protean 
shapes  lies  at  the  basis  of  American  humor.     It  lies  at  the  basis 
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of  all  humor,  if  humor  be  not  too  sharply  differentiated  from  wit. 
But  the  "Southwestern  humorists''  whom  Professor  Trent  groups 
as  provincial  are  united  by  a  still  closer  bond.  Their  humor  is 
distinctly  the  humor  of  discomfiture.  It  is  an  ancient,  primitive, 
anti-social  kind  of  merry-making,  but  in  the  evolution  of  universal 
humor  deserves  the  attention  of  the  student.  It  counts  among  its 
trophies  Chaucer's  "Miller's  Tales,"  Cervantes's  "Don  Quixote," 
Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night"  and  "Merry  Wives,"  Burns's  "Tam 
o'  Shanter,"  Cowper's  "John  Gilpin's  Ride,"  and  a  hundred  other 
masterpieces  widely  divergent  in  style  but  sounding  equally  and 
unmistakably  the  note  of  humorous  discomfiture. 

Hooper  was  born  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  in  June,  1815, 
and  died  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  June  7,  1862.  His  father  was 
a  journalist  of  good  standing  and  his  mother  traced  her  lineage 
directly  to  the  great  Jeremy  Taylor.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  young 
Hooper  was  writing  for  publication.  Moving  early  to  Alabama,  he 
began  the  practice  of  law,  and  was  at  different  times  editor  of 
the  Chambers  County  Times,  the  Alabama  Journal,  and  the  Mont- 
gomery Mail.  In  1846  the  Appletons  published  his  greatest  work, 
'Some  Adventures  of  Captain  Simon  Suggs,  late  of  the  Tallapoosa 
Volunteers,  together  with  Taking  the  Census  and  other  Alabama 
Sketches.'  It  was  signed  "By  a  Country  Editor."  Five  years  later 
appeared  Widow  Rugby's  Husband  and  other  tales  of  Alabama.' 

It  was  John  G.  Saxe  who  said,  or  sang, 

"O,    what    a    serious    thing    it    is 
To  be  a  funny  man  !" 

and  Hooper  was  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  lines  in  more  ways  than 
one.  He  was  sometimes  hailed  in  large  dignified  assemblies  as 
"Mr.  Suggs"  and  called  upon  for  a  side-splitting  speech,  a  kind 
of  speech  which  he  could  not  deliver  and  would  not  if  he  could. 
In  fact  he  became  at  such  times  an  example  of  the  personal  dis- 
comfiture which,  on  a  lower  plane,  he  knew  so  well  how  to  portray 
in  others. 

"It  is  probably  too  late,"  he  once  remarked  after  a  disastrous 
experience  of  this  sort  in  Montgomery,  "to  rectify  the  blunder,  and 
I  must  continue  to  suffer  the  consequences." 

In  February,  1861,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Provisional 
Confederate  Congress  in  session  at  Montgomery  and  held  office 
until  the  Congress  was  formally  organized  in  Richmond.  He  ran 
for  permanent  Secretary  of  State  under  the  new  Confederate  gov- 
ernment, but  was  defeated.  His  reputation  was  national;  but  un- 
fortunately  it  was   that   chiefly   of   a   jocular   entertainer,    and   the 
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times  were  too  serious  for  the  framers  of  the  new  regime  to  take 
any  chances.  He  did  not  return  to  Alabama,  but  died  in  Richmond 
a  few  months  later,  in  the  prime  of  his  life. 

"Mr.  Hooper,"  says  Colonel  Watterson,  "was  a  most  genial  and 
entertaining  person,  and  the  central  figure  of  a  brilliant  coterie 
of  writers  and  speakers.  Of  these  S.  S.  Prentiss  and  George  D. 
Prentice  were  the  most  conspicuous,  and  they  always  regarded 
him  and  spoke  of  him  as  their  peer."  His  reputation  as  a  story- 
teller or  rather  as  a  portrait  painter  rests  chiefly  on  his  'Adventures 
of  Captain  Simon  Suggs.'  Thackeray  praised  the  book,  and  selec- 
tions from  it  have  been  republished,  a  new  edition  appearing  in 
1881.  As  a  swashbuckler,  card-sharp,  and  professional  dead-beat, 
Suggs  is  as  clear  cut  a  figure  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  field 
of  American  humor.* 
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THE    CAPTAIN  IS   ARRAIGNED   BEFORE  A  JURY 

From   'Captain   Simon   Suggs's  Adventures'. 

For  a  year  or  two  after  the  Captain's  conversion  at  the 
camp-meeting,  the  memoranda  at  our  command  furnish  no 
information  concerning  him.  We  next  find  him  at  the  spring 
term  of  1838  arraigned  in  the  circuit  court  for  the  county  of 
Tallapoosa,  charged  in  a  bill  of  indictment  with  gambling — 
"playing  at  a  certain  game  of  cards  commonly  called  Poker, 
for  money,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute,  and  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of  Alabama." 

"Humph!"  said  the  Captain  to  himself,  as  Mr.  Solicitor 
Belcher  read  the  bill,  "that's  as  derned  a  lie  as  ever  Jim  Belcher 
writ!  Thar  never  were  a  peaceabler  or  more  gentlemanlier 
game  o'  short  cards  played  in  Datesville — which  thar's  a  dozen 
men  here  is  knowin'  to  it !" 

Captain  Suggs  had  no  particular  defence  with  which  to 
meet  the  prosecution.    It  was  pretty  generally  understood  that 

*For  other  sketches  of  Hooper  the  reader  is  referred  to  Colonel  Watterson's  'Oddities 
in  Southern  Life  and  Character'  (1883),  pp.  39-40,  Link's  'Pioneers  of  Southern 
Literature'  (1896),  No.  9,  pp.  505-524,  Garrett's  'Public  Men  in  Alabama,'  and  all 
the  larger  histories  of  Southern  literature.  Selections  from  his  works  are  given  by 
Colonel  Watterson,  and  by  William  E.  Burton  in  his  'Cyclopaedia  of  Wit  and 
Humor'    (1858). 
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the  State  would  make  out  a  pretty  clear  case  against  him :  and 
a  considerable  fine — or  imprisonment  in  default  of  its  pay- 
ment— was  the  certainly  expected  result.  Yet  Simon  had  em- 
ployed— though  he  had  not  actually  feed — counsel,  and  had 
some  slight  hope  that  Luck,  the  goddess  of  his  especial  adora- 
tion, would  not  desert  him  at  the  pinch.  He  instructed  his 
lawyer,  therefore,  to  stave  off  the  case  if  possible;  or  at  any 
rate  to  protract  it. 

"The  State  against  Simon  Suggs  and  Andrew,  alias  Andy 
Owens.  Card-playing.  Hadenskeldt  for  the  defense.  Are  the 
defendants  in  court  ?"  said  the  judge. 

Simon's  counsel  intimated  that  he  was. 

"Take  an  alias  writ  as  to  Owens — ready  for  trial  as  to 
Suggs ;"  said  the  solicitor. 

The  Captain  whispered  to  his  lawyer,  and  urged  him  to  put 
him  on  the  stand,  and  make  a  showing  for  a  continuance;  but 
being  advised  by  that  gentleman  that  it  would  be  useless,  got 
him  to  obtain  leave  for  him  to  go  out  of  court  for  five  minutes. 
Permission  obtained,  he  went  out  and  soon  after  returned. 

"Is  Wat  Craddock  in  court?"  asked  the  solicitor. 

"Here!"  said  Wat. 

"Take  the  stand,  Mr.  Craddock!"  and  Wat  obeyed  and 
was  sworn. 

"Proceed,  Mr.  Craddock,  and  tell  the  court  and  jury  all  you 
know  about  Captain  Suggs's  playing  cards,"  said  Mr.  Belcher. 

"Stop!"  interposed  Simon's  counsel;  "do  you  believe  in  the 
revelations  of  Scripture,  Mr.  Craddock?" 

"No !"  said  the  witness. 

"I  object  then  to  his  testifying,"  said  Mr.  Hadenskeldt. 

"He  doesn't  understand  the  question"  said  the  solicitor; 
"you  believe  the  Bible  to  be  true,  don't  you?"  addressing  the 
witness. 

"If  the  court  please — stop!  stop!  Mr.  Craddock — I'll  ask 
him  another  question  before  he  answers  that" — said  Mr.  Ha- 
denskeldt hastily — "did  you  ever  read  the  Bible,  Mr.  Crad- 
dock?" 

"No,"  said  Craddock;  "not's  I  know  on." 

"Then  I  object  to  his  testifying,  of  course;  he  can't  believe 
what  he  knows  nothing  about." 
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"He  has  heard  it  read,  I  presume,"  said  Mr.  Belcher;  "have 
you  not,  Mr.  Craddock?" 

"I  mought,"  said  Wat,  "but  I  don't  know." 

"Don't  know!  Why  don't  you  hear  it  every  Sunday  at 
church?" 

"Ah,  but  you  see,"  replied  Mr.  Craddock,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  about  to  solve  a  difficulty  to  everybody's  satisfaction — 
"You  see  I  don't  never  go  to  meetin'." 

"Your  honor  will  perceive — "  began  Mr.  Hadenskeldt. 

"Why — what — how  do  you  spend  your  time  on  Sunday, 
Mr.  Craddock?"  asked  the  solicitor. 

"Sometimes  I  goes  a-fishin  on  the  krick,  and  sometimes  I 
plays  marvels,"  replied  Wat,  gaping  extensively  as  he  spoke. 

"Anything  else?" 

"Sometimes  I  lays  in  the  sun,  back  o'  Andy  Owenses  gro- 
cery." 

"Mr.  Belcher,"  said  the  court,  "is  this  the  only  witness 
for  the  state  ?" 

We  have  a  half-dozen  more  who  can  prove  all  the  facts." 

"Well,  then,  discharge  this  man — he's  drunk." 

Mr.  Craddock  was  accordingly  discharged,  and  William 
Sentell  was  put  up  on  the  stand.  Just  as  he  had  kissed  the 
book,  a  man,  looking  hot  and  worried,  was  seen  leaning  over 
the  railing  which  shuts  out  the  spectators  from  the  business 
part  of  the  court-room,  beckoning  to  the  Captain. 

Simon  having  obtained  leave  to  see  this  person,  went  to 
him  and  took  a  note  which  the  other  held  in  his  hand ;  and  after 
a  few  words  of  conversation,  turned  off  to  read  it.  As  he 
slowly  deciphered  the  words,  his  countenance  changed  and  he 
began  to  weep.  The  solicitor,  who  knew  a  thing  or  two  about 
the  Captain,  laughed;  and  so  did  Mr.  Hadenskeldt,  although 
he  tried  to  suppress  it. 

"My  boys  is  a-dyin!"  said  Suggs;  and  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  steps  leading  to  the  judge's  seat,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

"Come,  come,  Captain,"  said  the  solicitor;  "you  are  a  great 
tactician,  but  permit  me  to  say  that  I  know  you.  Come,  no 
shamming;  let's  proceed  with  the  trial." 

"It  don't  make  no  odds  to  me  now,  what  you  do  about  it — 
John  and  Ben  will  be  in  their  graves  before  I  git  home ;"  and 
the  poor  fellow  groaned  heart -breakingly. 
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"Captain,"  said  Mr.  Hadenskeldt,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
control  his  risibles,  "let  us  attend  to  the  trial  now;  maybe  it 
isn't  as  bad   as  you  suppose." 

"No,"  said  Suggs,  "let  'em  find  me  guilty.  I'm  a  poor  mis- 
suble  old  man !  The  Lord's  a-punishin  my  gray  hairs  for  my 
wickedness !" 

Mr.  Hadenskeldt  took  from  the  Captain's  hand  the  note 
containing  the  bad  tidings,  and  to  his  great  astonishment  saw 
that  it  was  from  Dr.  Jourdan,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  him, 
and  entirely  above  any  suspicion  of  trickery.  It  set  forth  that 
the  Captain's  sons  were  at  the  point  of  death — one  of  them 
beyond  hope;  and  urged  the  Captain  to  come  home  to  his  af- 
flicted family.  Knowing  that  Suggs  was  really  an  affectionate 
father,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  naturalness  of  his 
grief,  which  he  had  before  supposed  to  be  simulated.  He  in- 
stantly read  the  note  aloud,  and  remarked  that  he  would  throw 
himself  upon  the  humanity  of  the  State's  counsel  for  a  con- 
tinuance. 

Simon  interposed — "Never  mind,"  he  sobbed,  "  'Squire 
Hadenskeldt — never  mind — let  'em  try  me.  I'll  plead  guilty. 
The  boys  will  be  dead  before  I  could  git  home  anyhow !  Let 
'em  send  me  to  jail  whar  thar  won't  be  nobody  to  laugh  at  my 
misry!" 

"Has  this  poor  old  man  ever  been  indicted  before?"  asked 
the  judge. 

"Never,"  said  the  solicitor,  who  was  affected  almost  to 
tears — "he  has  the  reputation  of  being  dissipated  and  tricky, 
but  I  think  has  never  been  in  court,  at  the  instance  of  the  state, 
before." 

"Ah,  well  then,  Mr.  Belcher,"  replied  the  judge,  "I  would 
'nol.  pros'  the  case,  if  I  were  you,  and  let  this  grief -stricken  old 
man  go  home  to  his  dying  children.  He  is  indicted  only  for  a 
misdemeanor,  and  it  would  be  absolute  inhumanity  to  keep 
him  here ;  perhaps  that  lenity  might  have  a  good  effect,  too." 

This  was  all  the  solicitor  wished  for.  He  was  already 
burning  to  strike  the  case  off  the  docket  and  send  Simon  home ; 
for  he  was  one  of  the  men  that  could  never  look  real  grief 
in  the  face  without  a  tear  in  his  eye — albeit  his  manner  was 
as  rough  as  a  Russian  bear's. 
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So  the  solicitor  entered  his  nolle  prosequi,  and  the  Captain 
was  informed  that  he  was  at  liberty. 

"May  it  please  your  honor,  judge,"  said  he,  picking  up  his 
hat,  "and  all  you  other  kind  gentlemen" — his  case  had  excited 
universal  commiseration  among  the  lawyers — "that's  taken 
pity  on  a  poor  broken-sperrited  man — God  bless  you  all  for  it — 
it's  all  I  can  say  or  do!"    He  then  left  the  court-house. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  the  solicitor  had  occasion 
to  go  to  his  room  for  a  paper  or  book  he  had  left  there.  On 
his  way  to  the  tavern,  he  observed  Captain  Suggs  standing 
in  front  of  a  "grocery,"  in  great  glee,  relating  some  laughable 
anecdote.  He  was  astounded.  He  called  to  him,  and  the 
Captain  came. 

"Captain  Suggs,"  said  the  solicitor,  "how's  this?  Why  are 
you  not  on  your  way  home?"  And  the  solicitor  frowned  like 
— as  only  he  can  frown. 

"Why  bless  my  soul,  Jim,"  said  Suggs  familiarly,  and  with 
a  wicked  smile,  "ain't  you  hearn  about  it?    These  here  boys  in 

town" — here  Simon  himself  frowned  savagely — I'll  be  d d 

into  an  orful  h — 11,  ef  I  don't  knock  daylight  outen  some  on 
'em — a-sportin  wi'  my  feelins,  that  way !  They'd  better  mind 
— jokin's  jokin,  but  I've  known  men  most  hellatiously  kicked 
for  jist  sich  jokes !" 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Belcher,  who  more  than  suspected 
that  he  had  been  "sold" — "how  was  it?" 

"You  see,"  quoth  Simon,  "it  was  this  here  way,  adzactly — 
that  note  I  got  in  the  court-house  was  one  Dr.  Jourdan  sent 
me  last  summer,  when  the  boys  was  sick,  and  I  was  on  a  spree 
over  to  Sockapatoy — only  I  didn't  know  'twas  the  same.  It 
must  'a  drapped  outen  my  pocket  here,  somehow,  and  some 
of  these  town  boys  picked  it  up,  tore  off  the  date  at  the  bottom, 
and  sent  it  to  me  up  thar — which,  my  feelins  was  never  hurt 
as  bad  before,  in  the  round  world.  But  they'd  better  mind 
who  they  poke  thar  fun  at !  No-o  man  aint  got  to  sport  wi' 
my  feelins  that  way,  and  let  me  find  him  out ! — Won't  you  take 
some  sperrits,  Jim  ?" 

The  solicitor  turned  off  wrathfully,  and  walked  away.  Si- 
mon watched  him  as  he  went.  "Thar,"  said  he,  "goes  as  clever 
a  feller  as  ever  toted  a  ugly  head!  He's  smart,  too,  d — d 
smart ;  but  thar's  some  people  he  can't  qu-u-i-te,  ad:zact-ly — " 
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and  without  finishing  the  sentence,  Captain  Suggs  pulled  down 
the  lower  lid  of  his  left  eye  with  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand;  and  having  thus  impliedly  complimented  himself,  he 
walked  back  to  the  grocery. 

TAKING  THE   CENSUS 

"Taking   the   Census"   occupies   forty-three   pages  in   'Captain    Simon    Suggs's   Adven- 
tures.' It  is  a  mere  insertion,  Simon  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  census.  C.  A.  S. 

The  collection  of  statistical  information  concerning  the  re- 
sources and  industry  of  the  country,  by  the  assistant  marshals 
who  were  employed  to  take  the  last  census,  was  a  very  dim- 
cult  work.  The  popular  impression,  that  a  tremendous  tax 
would  soon  follow  the  minute  investigation  of  the  private  af- 
fairs of  the  people,  caused  the  census-taker  to  be  viewed  in  no 
better  light  than  that  of  a  tax-gatherer;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  information  sought  by  him  was  either  withheld 
entirely,  or  given  with  great  reluctance.  The  returns,  there- 
fore, made  by  the  marshals,  exhibit  a  very  imperfect  view  of 
the  wealth  and  industrial  progress  of  the  country.  In  some 
portions  of  the  country  the  excitement  against  the  unfortunate 
officers — who  were  known  as  the  "chicken  men" — made  it  al- 
most dangerous  for  them  to  proceed  with  the  business  of  tak- 
ing the  census ;  and  bitter  were  the  taunts,  threats,  and  abuse 
which  they  received  at  all  hands,  but  most  particularly  from 
the  old  women  of  the  country.  The  dear  old  souls  could  not 
bear  to  be  catechised  about  the  produce  of  their  looms,  poultry 
yards,  and  dairies;  and  when  they  did  "come  down"  upon  the 
unfortunate  inquisitor,  it  was  with  a  force  and  volubility  that 
were  sure  to  leave  an  impression.  We  speak  from  experience, 
and  feelingly,  on  this  subject ;  for  it  so  happened,  that  the 
Marshal  of  the  Southern  District  of  Alabama,  "reposing  spe- 
cial confidence"  in  our  ability,  invested  us  one  day  with  all  the 
powers  of  assistant  marshal;  and  arming  us  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  blanks,  sent  us  forth  to  count  the  noses  of  all  the 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  chickens  resident  upon  those 
nine  hundred  square  miles  of  rough  country  which  constitute 
the  county  of  Tallapoosa.  Glorious  sport!  thought  we;  but 
it  didn't  turn  out  so.  True,  we  escaped  without  any  drubbings, 
although  we  came  unpleasantly  near  catching  a  dozen,  and 
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only  escaped  by  a  very  peculiar  knack  we  have  of  "sliding 
out";  but  then  we  were  quizzed,  laughed  at,  abused,  and  nearly 
drowned.  Children  shouted  "Yonder  goes  the  chicken  man!" 
Men  said,  "Yes,  d — n  him,  he'll  be  after  the  taxes  soon;" — and 
the  old  women  threatened,  if  he  came  to  inquire  about  their 
chickens,  "to  set  the  dogs  on  him,"  while  the  young  women  ob- 
served "they  didn't  know  what  a  man  wanted  to  be  so  pertic'lar 
about  gals'  ages  for,  without  he  was  a  gwine  a-courtin'."  We 
have  some  reminiscences  of  our  official  peregrinations  that  will 
do  to  laugh  at  now,  although  the  occurrences  with  which  they 
are  connected  were,  at  the  time,  anything  but  mirth-inspiring 
to  us. 

We  rode  up  one  day  to  the  residence  of  a  widow  rather 
past  the  prime  of  life — just  that  period  at  which  nature  sup- 
plies most  abundantly  the  oil  which  lubricates  the  hinges  of 
the  female  tongue — and  hitching  to  the  fence,  walked  into  the 
house. 

"Good  morning,  madam,"  said  we,  in  our  usual  bland  and 
somewhat  insinuating  manner. 

"Mornin',"  said  the  widow  gruffly. 

Drawing  our  blanks  from  their  case,  we  proceeded — "I  am 
the  man,  madam,  that  takes  the  census,  and — " 

"The  mischief  you  are!"  said  the  old  termagant.  "Yes, 
I've  hearn  of  you ;  Parson  W.  told  me  you  was  coming,  and  I 
told  him  jist  what  I  tell  you,  that  if  you  said  'cloth,'  'soap,' 
ur  'chickens,'  to  me,  I'd  sets  the  dogs  on  ye !  Here,  Bull,  here, 
Pomp !"  Two  wolfish  curs  responded  to  the  call  for  Bull  and 
Pomp,  by  coming  to  the  door,  smelling  at  our  feet  with  a  slight 
growl,  and  then  lay  down  on  the  steps.  "Now,"  continued  the 
old  she  savage,  "them's  the  severest  dogs  in  this  country.  Last 
week  Bill  Stonecker's  two  year  old  steer  jumped  my  yard  fence, 
and  Bull  and  Pomp  took  him  by  the  throat,  and  killed  him 
afore  my  boys  could  break  'em  loose,  to  save  the  world." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  we,  meekly;  "Bull  and  Pomp  seem  to  be 
very  fine  dogs." 

"You  may  well  say  that;  what  I  tells  them  to  do  they  do — 
and  if  I  was  to  sick  them  on  your  old  hoss  yonder,  they'd  eat 
him  up  afore  you  could  say  Jack  Roberson.  And  it's  jist  what 
I  shall  do,  if  you  try  to  pry  into  my  consarns.  They  are  none 
of  your  business,  nor  Van  Buren's  nuther,  I  reckon.    Oh,  old 
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Van  Banburen!  I  wish  I  had  you  here,  you  old  rascal!  I'd 
show  you  what — I'd — I'd  make  Bull  and  Pomp  show  you  how 
to  be  sendin'  out  men  to  take  down  what  little  stuff  people's 
got,  jist  to  tax  it,  when  it's  taxed  enough  a'ready !" 

All  this  time  we  were  perspiring  through  fear  of  the  fierce 
guardians  of  the  old  widow's  portal.  At  length,  when  the 
widow  paused,  we  remarked  that  as  she  was  determined  not  to 
answer  questions  about  the  produce  of  the  farm,  we  would  just 
set  down  the  age,  sex,  and  complexion  of  each  member  of  her 
family. 

"No  sich  a  thing — you'll  do  no  sich  a  thing,"  she  said.  "I've 
got  five  in  family,  and  that's  all  you'll  git  from  me.  Old  Van 
Buren  must  have  a  heap  to  do,  the  dratted  old  villyan,  to  send 
you  to  take  down  how  old  my  children  is.  I've  got  five  in 
family,  and  they  are  all  between  five  and  a  hundred  years  old ; 
they  are  all  a  plaguy  sight  whiter  than  you,  and  whether  they 
are  he  or  she  is  none  of  your  consarns." 

We  told  her  we  would  report  her  to  the  Marshal,  and  she 
would  be  fined ;  but  it  only  augmented  her  wrath. 

"Yes!  send  your  marshal,  or  your  Mr.  Van  Buren  here,  if 
you're  bad  off  to — let  'em  come" — and  her  nostrils  dilated,  and 
her  eyes  gleamed — "I'd  cut  his  head  off!" 

"That  might  kill  him,"  we  ventured  to  remark,  by  way  of 
a  joke. 

"Kill  him!  kill  him — Oh — if  I  had  him  here  by  the  years 
I  tvould  kill  him.  A  pretty  fellow  to  be  eating  his  vittils  out'n 
gold  spoons  that  poor  people's  taxed  for,  and  raisin'  an  army 
to  get  him  made  king  of  Ameriky — the  oudacious,  nasty,  stink- 
ing old  scamp!"  She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  resumed, 
"And  now,  mister,  jist  put  down  what  I  tell  you  on  that  paper, 
and  don't  be  telling  no  lies  to  send  to  Washington  City.  Jist 
put  down  'Judy  Tompkins,  ageable  woman,  and  four  chil- 
dren.' " 

We  objected  to  making  any  such  entry,  but  the  old  woman 
vowed  it  should  be  done,  to  prevent  any  misrepresentation  of 
her  case.  We,  however,  were  pretty  resolute,  until  she  ap- 
pealed to  the  couchant  whelps,  Bull  and  Pomp.  At  the  first 
glimpse  of  their  teeth,  our  courage  gave  way,  and  we  made 
the  entry  in  a  bold  hand  across  a  blank  schedule — "Judy  Tomp- 
kins, ageable  woman  and  four  children." 
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We  now  begged  the  old  lady  to  dismiss  her  canine  friends, 
that  we  might  go  out  and  depart ;  and  forthwith  mounting  our 
old  black,  we  determined  to  give  the  old  soul  a  parting  fire. 
Turning  half  around,  in  order  to  face  her,  we  shouted — 

"Old'oman!" 

"Who  told  you  to  call  me  old  'oman,  you  long-legged, 
hatchet-faced  whelp,  you  ?  I'll  make  the  dogs  take  you  off  that 
horse  if  you  give  me  any  more  sarse.    What  do  you  want  ?" 

"Do  you  want  to  get  married?" 

"Not  to  you,  if  I  do!" 

"Placing  our  right  thumb  on  the  nasal  extremity  of  our 
countenance,  we  said,  "You  needn't  be  uneasy,  old  'un,  on  that 

score — thought  you  might  suit  sore-legged  Dick  S up  our 

way,  and  should  like  to  know  what  to  tell  him  he  might  count 
on,  if  he  come  down  next  Sunday !" 

"Here,  Bull!"  shouted  the  widow,  "sick  him,  Pomp!"  but 
we  cantered  off,  unwounded,  fortunately,  by  the  fangs  of  Bull 
and  Pomp,  who  kept  up  the  chase  as  long  as  they  could  hear 
the  cheering  voice  of  their  mistress — "Si-c-k,  Pomp — sick,  sick, 
si-c-k  him,  Bull — suboy !  suboy !  suboy !" 

Our  next  adventure  was  decidedly  a  dangerous  one.  Ford- 
ing the  Tallapoosa  river,  where  its  bed  is  extremely  uneven, 
being  formed  of  masses  of  rock  full  of  fissures,  and  covered 
with  slimy  green  moss,  when  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
across,  we  were  hailed  by  Sol  Todd  from  the  bank  we  were 
approaching.    We  stopped  to  hear  him  more  distinctly. 

"Hellow!  little  'squire,  you  a-chicken  hunting  to-day?" 

Being  answered  affirmatively,  he  continued — "You  better 
mind  the  holes  in  them  ere  rocks — if  your  horse's  foot  gits 
ketched  in  'em  you'll  never  git  it  out.  You  see  that  big  black 
rock  down  to  your  right?  Well  there's  good  bottom  down 
below  that.  Strike  down  thar,  outside  that  little  riffle — and 
now  cut  right  into  that  smooth  water  and  come  across !" 

We  followed  Sol's  direction  to  the  letter,  and  plunging  into 
the  smooth  water,  we  found  it  to  be  a  basin  surrounded  with 
steep  ledges  of  rock,  and  deep  enough  to  swim  the  horse  we 
rode.  Round  and  round  the  poor  old  black  toiled  without  find- 
ing any  place  at  which  he  could  effect  a  landing,  so  precipitous 
were  the  sides.  Sol  occasionally  asked  us  "if  the  bottom  wasn't 
first  rate,"  but  did  nothing  to  help  us.     At  last  we  scrambled 
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out,  wet  and  chilled  to  the  bone — for  it  was  a  sharp  September 
morning — and  continued  our  journey,  not  a  little  annoyed  by 
the  boisterous,  roaring  laughter  of  the  said  Solomon,  at  our  pic- 
turesque appearance. 

We  hadn't  more  than  got  out  of  hearing  of  Sol's  cachinna- 
tory  explosions,  before  we  met  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  gave 
us  to  understand  that  the  ducking  we  had  just  received  was  but 
the  fulfilment  of  a  threat  of  Sol's,  to  make  the  '"chicken-man" 
take  a  swim  in  the  "Buck  Hole."  He  had  heard  of  our  stop- 
ping on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  night  previous,  and 
learning  our  intention  to  ford  just  where  we  did,  fixed  him- 
self on  the  bank  to  insure  our  finding  the  way  into  the  "Buck 
Hole." 

This  information  brought  our  nap  right  up,  and  requesting 
Bill  Splawn  to  stay  where  he  was  till  we  returned,  we  galloped 
back  to  Sol's,  and  found  that  worthy,  rod  on  shoulder,  ready 
to  leave  on  a  fishing  excursion. 

"Sol,  old  fellow,"  said  we,  "that  was  a  most  unfortunate 
lunge  I  made  into  that  hole  in  the  river — I've  lost  twenty-five 
dollars  in  specie  out  of  my  coat  pocket,  and  I'm  certain  it's  in 
that  hole,  for  I  felt  my  pocket  get  light  while  I  was  scuffling 
about  in  there.  The  money  was  tied  up  tight  in  a  buckskin 
pouch,  and  I  must  get  you  to  help  me  get  it  out." 

This,  of  course,  was  a  regular  old-fashioned  lie,  as  we  had 
not  seen  the  amount  of  cash  mentioned  as  lost  in  a  "coon's 
age."  It  took,  however,  pretty  well;  and  Sol  concluded,  as  it 
was  a  pretty  cold  spell  of  weather  for  the  season,  and  the  water 
was  almost  like  ice,  that  half  the  contents  of  the  buckskin  pouch 
would  be  just  about  fair  for  recovering  it.  After  some  chaf- 
fering, we  agreed  that  Sol  should  dive  for  the  money  "on 
shares,"  and  we  went  down  with  him  to  the  river,  to  point  out 
the  precise  spot  at  which  our  pocket  "grew  light."  We  did  so 
with  anxious  exactness,  and  Sol  soon  denuded  himself  and 
went  under  the  water  in  the  "Buck  Hole,"  "like  a  shuffler  duck 
with  his  wing  broke."  Puff!  puff!  as  he  rose  to  the  surface. 
"Got  it,  Sol?  No,  dang  it,  here  goes  again" — and  Sol  disap- 
peared a  second  time.  Puff!  puff!  and  a  considerable  rattle 
of  teeth  as  Sol  once  more  rose  into  "upper  air."  "What  luck, 
old  horse?"  "By  jings,  I  felt  it  that  time,  but  somehow  it  slid 
out  of  my  fingers."     Down  went  Sol  again,  and  up  he  came 
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after  the  lapse  of  a  minute,  still  without  the  pouch.  "Are  you 
right  sure,  'squire,  that  you  lost  it  in  this  hole?"  said  Sol, 
getting  out  upon  a  large  rock,  while  the  chattering  of  his  teeth 
divided  his  words  into  rather  more  than  their  legitimate  num- 
ber of  syllables.  "Oh  perfectly  certain,  Sol,  perfectly  certain. 
You  know  twenty-five  dollars  in  hard  money  weigh  a  pound  or 
two.  I  didn't  mention  the  circumstance  when  I  first  came  out 
of  the  river,  because  I  was  so  scared  and  confused  that  I 
didn't  remember  it — but  I  know  just  as  well  when  the  pouch 
broke  through  my  coat  pocket,  as  can  be !" 

Thus  reassured,  Sol  took  to  the  water  again,  and  as  we 
were  in  a  hurry,  we  requested  him  to  bring  the  pouch  and  half 
the  money  to  Dadeville,  if  his  diving  should  prove  successful. 

"To  be  sure  I  will,"  said  he,  and  his  blue  lips  quivered  with 
cold,  and  his  whole  frame  shook  from  the  same  cause. 

The  "river  ager"  made  Sol  shake  worse  than  that,  that  fall. 

But  we  left  him  diving  for  the  pouch  industriously,  and  no 
doubt  he  would  have  got  it,  if  it  had  been  there ! 

Once  as  we  were  about  to  leave  a  house  at  which  we  had 
put  up  the  night  previous,  one  of  the  girls — a  buxom  one  of 
twenty — fpllowed  us  to  the  fence,  and  the  following  tete-a-tete 
ensued : 

"Now,  'squire,  they  say  you  know,  and  I  want  you  to  tell 
me,  ef  you  please — what  will  chickens  be  worth  this  fall  ?" 

"How  many  have  you?" 

"The  rise  of  seventy,  and  three  hens  a-settin'!" 

"Well  now,  Miss  Betsy,"  said  we,  "you  know  how  much  I 
set  by  the  old  man,  your  daddy — and  the  old  lady,  you  know 
she  and  me  always  got  along — and  Jim  and  Dave,  you  know  we 
was  always  like  brothers — and  yourself,  Miss  Betsy,  I  con- 
sider my  particular  friend — and  as  it's  you,  I'll  tell  you !" 

"Do,  "squire,  ef  you  please;  they  say  Van  Buren's  going  to 
feed  his  big  army  on  fowls ;  and  some  folks  say  he's  going  to 
take  'em  without  payin'  for  'em,  and  some  say  he  ain't — and  I 
thought  in  course,  ef  he  did  pay  for  'em,  the  price  would  rise !" 

"Well,  the  fact  is — but  don't  say  nothing  about  it — the  ar- 
my is  to  be  fed  on  fowls ;  the  roosters  will  be  given  to  the  offi- 
cers to  make  'em  brave,  and  the  hens  to  common  soldiers ;  be- 
cause, you  see,  they  ain't  as  good." 

"In  course!" 
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"So,  you  see,  the  hens  will  be  worth  about  three  bits,  and 
roosters  a  half  a  dollar,  and  ready  sale  at  that." 

She  was  perfectly  delighted,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
would  have  rewarded  us  with  a  kiss,  if  we  had  asked  it;  but  in 
those  days  modesty  was  the  bright  trait  in  our  character.  As 
it  was,  she  only  insisted  on  our  taking  "a  bit  of  something  cold" 
in  our  saddle-bags,  in  case  we  should  reach  town  too  late  for 
dinner. 

Our  next  encounter  was  with  an  old  lady  notorious  in  her 
neighbourhood  for  her  garrulity  and  simple-mindedness.  Her 
loquacity  knew  no  bounds ;  it  was  constant,  unremitting,  inter- 
minable, and  sometimes  laughably  silly.  She  was  interested  in 
quite  a  large  chancery  suit  which  had  been  "dragging  its  slow 
length  along"  for  several  years,  and  furnished  her  with  a  con- 
versational fund  which  she  drew  upon  extensively,  under  the 
idea  that  its  merits  could  never  be  sufficiently  discussed.  Hav- 
ing been  warned  of  her  propensity,  and  being  somewhat  hur- 
ried when  we  called  upon  her,  we  were  disposed  to  get  through 
business  as  soon  as  possible,  and  without  hearing  her  enumer- 
ation of  the  strong  points  of  her  law  case.  Striding  into  the 
house,  and  drawing  our  papers — 

"Taking  the  census,  ma'am !"  quoth  we. 

"Ah!  well!  bless  your  soul,  honey,  take  a  seat.  Now  do! 
Are  you  the  gentlemen  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  sent  out  to 
take  the  sensis?  I  wonder !  well,  good  Lord  look  down,  how 
was  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  family  when  you  seed  him?" 

We  explained  that  we  had  never  seen  the  President ;  didn't 
"know  him  from  a  side  of  sole  leather;"  and  we  had  been  writ- 
ten to,  to  take  the  census. 

"Well,  now,  thar  agin!  Love  your  soul!  Well,  I  s'pose 
Mr.  Van  Buren  writ  you  a  letter,  did  he  ?  No  ?  Well,  I  sup- 
pose some  of  his  officers  done  it — bless  my  soul?  Well,  God 
be  praised,  there's  mighty  little  here  to  take  down — times  is 
hard,  God's  will  be  done;  but  looks  like  people  can't  git  their 
jest  rights  in  this  country ;  and  the  law  is  all  for  the  rich  and 
none  for  the  poor,  praise  the  Lord.  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of 
that  case  my  boys  has  got  agin  old  Simpson  ?  Looks  like  they 
never  will  git  to  the  end  on  it ;  glory  to  His  name !  The  chil- 
dren will  suffer  I'm  mightily  afeerd;  Lord  give  us  grace.  Did 
you  ever  see  Judge  B — ?     Yes?     Well,  the  Lord  preserve  us! 
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Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  what  he  was  agwine  to  do  in  the 
boys'  case  agin  Simpson  ?  No !  Good  Lord !  Well,  'squire, 
zvill  you  ax  him  the  next  time  you  see  him,  and  write  me  word ; 
and  tell  him  what  I  say ;  I'm  nothing  but  a  poor  widow,  and  my 
boys  has  got  no  larnin,  and  old  Simpson  tuk  'em  in.  It's  a 
mighty  hard  case  on  my  boys  any  how.  They  ought  to  ha' 
had  a  mighty  good  start,  all  on  'em ;  but  God  bless  you,  that  old 
man  has  used  'em  up  twell  they  ain't  able  to  buy  a  creetur  to 
plough  with.  It's  a  mighty  hard  case,  and  the  will  oughtn't 
never  to  a  been  broke,  but — " 

Here  we  interposed  and  told  the  old  lady  that  our  time  was 
precious — that  we  wished  to  take  down  the  number  of  her  fam- 
ily, and  the  produce  raised  by  her  last  year,  and  be  off.  After 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  we  got  through  with  the  descriptions  of 
the  members  of  her  family,  and  the  "statistical  table"  as  far  as 
the  article  "cloth." 

"How  many  yards  of  cotton  cloth  did  you  weave  in  1840, 
ma'am  ?" 

"Well,  now!  The  Lord  have  mercy! — less  see!  You 
know  Sally  Higgins  that  used  to  live  down  in  the  Smith  set- 
tlement ? — poor  thing,  her  daddy  druv  her  off  on  the  'count  of 
her  havin'  a  little  'un,  poor  creetur! — poor  gal,  she  couldn't 
help  it,  I  dare  say.  Well,  Sally  she  come  to  stay  'long  with 
me  when  the  old  man  druv  her  away,  and  she  was  a  powerful 
good  hand  to  weave,  and  I  did  think  she'd  help  me  a  power. 
Well,  arter  she'd  been  here  awhile,  her  baby  hit  took  sick,  and 
old  Miss  Stringer  she  undertuk  to  help  it — she's  a  powerful 
good  hand,  old  Miss  Stringer,  on  roots,  and  yearbs,  and  sich 
like  1  Well,  the  Lord  look  down  from  above !  She  made  a  sort 
of  h  tea,  as  I  was  a-saying,  and  she  gin  it  to  Sally's  baby,  but  it 
got  wuss — the  poor  creetur — and  she  gin  it  tea,  and  gin  it  tea, 
and  looked  like,  the  more  she  gin  it  tea,  the  more — " 

"My  dear  madam,  I  am  in  a  hurry — please  tell  me  how 
many  yards  of  cotton  cloth  you  wove  in  1840,  I  want  to  get 
through  with  you  and  go  on.'' 

"Well,  well,  the  Lord-a-mercy !  who'd  a  thought  you'd  'a 
bin  so  snappish!  Well,  as  I  was  a'  sayin',  Sail's  child  hit  kept 
a  gittin'  wuss,  and  old  Miss  Stringer,  she  kept  a  givin*  it  the 
yearb  tea  twell  at  last  the  child  hit  looked  like  hit  would  die 
any  hoff.     And  'bout  the  time  the  child  was  at  its  wust.  old 
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Daddy  Sykes  he  come  along,  and  he  said  if  we'd  git  some  night- 
shed  berries,  and  stew  'em  with  a  little  cream  and  some  hog's 
lard — now  old  Daddy  Sykes  is  a  mighty  fine  old  man,  and  he 
gin  the  boys  a  heap  of  mighty  good  counsel  about  that  case — 
boys,  says  he,  I'll  tell  you  what  you  do ;  yoti  go — " 

"In  God's  name,  old  lady,"  said  we,  "tell  about  your  cloth, 
and  let  the  sick  child  and  Miss  Stringer,  Daddy  Sykes,  the  boys, 
and  the  law  suit  go  to  the  devil.    I'm  in  a  hurry!" 

"Gracious  bless  your  dear  soul!  don't  git  aggrawated.  I 
was  jist  a  tellin'  you  how  it  come  I  didn't  weave  no  cloth  last 
year." 

"Oh,  well,  you  didn't  weave  any  cloth  last  year.  Good! 
We'll  go  on  to  the  next  article." 

"Yes!  you  see  the  child  hit  begun  to  swell  and  turn  yaller, 
and  hit  kept  wallin'  its  eyes  and  a  moanin',  and  I  knowed — " 

"Never  mind  about  the  child — just  tell  me  the  value  of  the 
poultry  you  raised  last  year." 

"Oh,  well — yes — the  chickens  you  mean.  Why,  the  Lord 
love  your  poor  soul,  I  reckon  you  never  in  your  born  days 
seen  a  poor  creetur  have  the  luck  I  did — and  looks  like  we 
never  shall  have  good  luck  agin;  for  ever  sence  old  Simpson 
tuk  that  case  up  to  the  chancery  court — " 

"Never  mind  the  case;  let's  hear  about  the  chickens,  if  you 
please." 

"God  bless  you,  honey,  the  owls  destroyed  in  and  about 
the  best  half  what  I  did  raise.  Every  blessed  night  the  Lord 
sent,  they'd  come  and  set  on  the  comb  of  the  house,  and  hoo- 
hoo  hoo,  and  one  night  particklar,  I  remember,  I  had  jist  got 
up  to  get  the  night-shed  salve  to  'nint  the  little  gal  with — " 

"Well,  well,  what  was  the  value  of  what  you  did  raise?" 

"The  Lord  above  look  down!  They  got  so  bad — the  owls 
did — that  they  tuk  the  old  hens,  as  well's  the  young  chickens. 
The  night  I  was  telling  'bout,  I  hearn  somethin'  squall!  squall! 
and  says,  I'll  bet  that's  old  Speck  that  nasty  oudacious  owl's 
got ;  for  I  seen  her  go  to  roost  with  her  chickens,  up  in  the  plum 
tree,  fornenst  the  smoke  house.  So  I  went  to  whar  old  Miss 
Stringer  was  sleepin',  and  says  I,  Miss  Stringer!  Oh!  Miss 
Stringer!  sure's  you  born,  that  stinkin'  owl's  got  old  Speck 
out'n  the  plum  tree;  well,  old  Miss  Stringer  she  turned  over 
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'pon  her  side  like,  and  says  she,  what  did  you  say,  Miss  Stokes  ? 
and  says  I — " 

We  began  to  get  very  tired,  and  signified  the  same  to  the 
old  lady,  and  begged  she  would  answer  us  directly,  and  with- 
out circumlocution. 

"The  Lord  Almighty  love  your  dear  heart,  honey,  I'm 
tellin'  you  as  fast  as  I  kin.  The  owls  they  got  worse  and 
worse,  and  after  they'd  swept  old  Speck  and  all  her  gang,  they 
went  to  work  on  'tothers ;  and  Bryant  (that's  one  of  my  boys,) 
he  'lowed  he  shoot  the  pestersome  creeture — and  so  one  night 
arter  that,  we  hearn  one  holler,  and  Bryant,  he  tuk  the  old 
musket  and  went  out,  and  sure  enough,  there  was  owley,  (as 
he  thought,)  a-settin'  on  the  comb  of  the  house,  so  he  blazed 

away  and  down  come what  on  airth  did  come  down,  do  you 

reckon;  when  Bryant  fired?" 

"The  owl,  I  suppose." 

"No  sich  a  thing,  no  sich !  the  owl  wam't  thar.  'Twas  my 
old  house-cat  come  a  tumblin'  down,  spittin',  sputterin',  and 
scratchin',  and  the  fur  a  flyin'  every  time  she  jumped,  like 
you'd  a  busted  a  feather  bed  open!  Bryant  he  said,  the  way 
he  come  to  shoot  the  cat  instead  of  the  owl,  he  seed  something 
white — " 

"For  Heaven's  sake  Mrs.  Stokes,  give  me  the  value  of 
your  poultry,  or  say  you  will  not!     Do  one  thing  or  the  other." 

"Oh,  well,  dear  love  your  heart,  I  reckon  I  had  last  year 
nigh  about  the  same  as  I've  got  this." 

"Then  tell  me  how  many  dollars'  worth  you  have  now,  and 
the  thing's  settled." 

"I'll  let  you  see  for  yourself,"  said  the  widow  Stokes,  and 
taking  an  ear  of  corn  out  of  a  crack  behind  the  logs  of  the 
cabin,  and  shelling  off  a  handful,  she  commenced  scattering  the 
grain,  all  the  while  screaming,  or  rather  screeching — "chick- 
chick-chick-chick-ee-chick-ee-chick-ee-ee ! " 

Here  they  came,  roosters,  and  hens,  and  pullets,  and  little 
chicks — crowing,  cackling,  chirping ;  flying  and  fluttering  over 
beds,  chairs,  and  tables ;  alighting  on  the  old  woman's  head  and 
shoulders,  fluttering  against  her  sides,  pecking  at  her  hands, 
and  creating  a  din  and  confusion  altogether  indescribable. 
The  old  ladv  seemed  delighted,  thus  to  exhibit  her  feathered 
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"stock,"  and  would  occasionally  exclaim — "a  nice  passel,  ain't 
they — a  nice  passel !"  But  she  never  would  say  what  they  were 
worth ;  no  persuasion  could  bring  her  to  the  point ;  and  our  pa- 
pers at  Washington  contain  no  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
widow  Stokes's  poultry,  though,  as  she  said  herself,  she  had  "a 
mighty  nice  passel!" 


WILLIAM  HOOPER 

11792—1876] 


RALPH   H.   GRAVES 

FRIENDLY  biographers  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hooper,  carried 
away  by  their  regard  for  a  man  who  won  recognition  as  a 
leader  among  Southern  educators  and  preachers,  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  call  him  a  literary  genius.  But  it  is  a  pity  to  detract  from 
real  achievements  by  exaggerated  praise.  What  Dr.  Hooper  ac- 
complished as  a  scholar,  pulpit  orator,  and  writer  for  periodicals 
is  enough  to  give  him  a  place  in  Southern  literature,  without  at- 
tributing to  him  qualities  which,  though  doubtless  potentially  within 
his  reach,  he  never  had  an  opportunity  to  display. 

It  was  once  said  of  Dr.  Hooper  that,  had  he  preached  or  written 
in  Boston,  the  whole  world  of  books  would  have  recognized  his 
power.  Perhaps  that  is  true.  In  North  Carolina,  however,  where 
his  fourscore  conscientious  years  were  lived,  the  making  of  books 
was  and  is  secondary.  Like  a  thousand  other  powerful  men  of 
the  South,  he  labored  for  duty  rather  than  glory,  and  the  memory 
of  his  work  depends  principally  upon  the  impression  he  created, 
with  only  a  few  brief  addresses  and  sermons  preserved  to  attest 
his  strength  of  thought  and  style.  He  was  too  busy,  striving 
unostentatiously  for  human  betterment,  to  build  a  record  of  genius 
on  the  printed  page.  That  he  made  so  deep  an  imprint  as  he  did 
upon  the  educational  growth  of  his  State,  without  the  aid  of  pro- 
fessional or  money-making  literary  acumen,  is  remarkable  enough 
in  itself. 

Dr.  Hooper  was  entitled  to  success  by  right  of  distinguished 
ancestry,  if  that  counts  for  anything.  He  was  the  fourth  of  his 
name.  His  great  grandfather,  William  Hooper,  a  Scotchman,  em- 
igrated to  America,  became  pastor  of  a  Boston  Congregational 
church  about  1737,  joined  the  Episcopal  fold  in  1746,  and  was  the 
second  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  from  1747  to  his  death 
in  1767.  The  second  William  Hooper,  born  in  Massachusetts  and 
educated  at  Harvard,  became  a  lawyer  in  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  North  Carolina.  The  third  William  Hooper,  father  of  this 
sketch,  while  never  prominent  in  public  life,  enjoyed,  with  his  wife, 
Helen  Hogg  Hooper,  a  reputation  for  culture  and  taste,  along  with 
a  fondness  for  the  inconspicuous  that  characterized  their  son. 
2507 
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Born  in  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina,  on  August  31,  1792,  the 
fourth  William  Hooper  early  developed  remarkable  mental  fac- 
ulties. It  is  related  that  he  was  reading  Virgil  at  the  age  of  six. 
The  story  is  not  incredible,  when  one  recalls  that  the  children  of 
educated  folk  a  century  ago  were  put  to  studying  Latin  almost 
as  soon  as  they  learned  the  alphabet  of  their  own  tongue.  In  any 
event  the  boy  was  startlingly  precocious.  He  received  his  bachelor 
of  arts  diploma  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1809, 
when  but  seventeen  years  old.  Three  years  later  he  was  a  master 
of  arts. 

In  the  meantime  his  father  had  died,  in  1804,  and  his  mother 
had  married  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  first  president  of  the 
University.  The  young  man  was  devoted  to  his  stepfather,  and 
until  Dr.  Caldwell's  death,  in  1835,  they  worked  side  by  side  most  of 
the  time.  Hooper  was  appointed  a  tutor  at  the  University  in  1810. 
Except  for  one  session  spent  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
he  remained  in  that  position  continuously  until  1817.  Then  he 
was  made  professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  held  that  chair 
until  1822. 

Those  who  knew  the  young  teacher  have  described  him  as  a 
typical  scholar,  but  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor  to  offset  his  natural 
seriousness.  There  was  a  tinge  of  often  recurring  melancholy,  too, 
in  his  character,  and  it  lasted  to  old  age.  The  origin  of  the 
sadness  was  a  distressing  accident  of  his  early  youth.  In  handling 
a  supposedly  unloaded  firearm,  he  had  shot  and  killed  a  young 
girl,  his  cousin.  Nearly  seventy  years  after  the  occurrence  he  would 
with  tears  recall  to  his  children  and  grandchildren  the  misery  of 
the  day. 

While  a  tutor,  in  1814,  he  married  Frances  Pollock  Jones,  a 
daughter  of  Edward  Jones,  for  a  long  time  Solicitor-general  of 
North  Carolina.  Two  years  after  his  promotion  to  the  professorship, 
in  1819,  he  became  a  Protestant  Episcopal  deacon,  and  in  1822  he 
took  the  priest's  orders.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  he  left 
Chapel  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  University,  to  be  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church  in  Fayetteville,  but  in  1824  he  returned  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Logic  and  Rhetoric,  and  in  1828  he  was  again  in  the  Ancient 
Languages  professorship,  which  he  held  until  1837. 

Dr.  Hooper  joined  the  Baptist  Church  in  1831.  Three  years 
earlier  he  had  been  honored  by  the  University  with  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  In  Baptist  councils  he  was  a  leader  from  the  beginning,  and 
in  1832  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  church  committee  that  started 
the  movement  to  establish  Wake  Forest  College,  near  Raleigh.  Of 
that  institution  he  became  president  fourteen  years  later,  after 
having  spent  the  period  from  1838  to  1840  as  a  teacher  of  theology 
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in  Furman  University,  near  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  and  the 
years  from  1840  to  1846  as  professor  of  Roman  Literature  in  South 
Carolina  College. 

Leaving  Wake  Forest,  after  three  years,  he  conducted  a  boys' 
school  not  far  from  Littleton,  North  Carolina,  1849-1851 ;  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  a  Baptist  church  in  New  Berne,  1852-1854;  was  presi- 
dent of  Chowan  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  near  Murfreesboro, 
1855-1861 ;  taught  in  the  Fayetteville  Female  Seminary,  1861-1865; 
and  was  associate  principal  of  a  girls'  school  at  Wilson  with  his 
son-in-law,  John  De  Berniere  Hooper,  and  his  son,  Thomas,  from 
1866  to  1875.  While  at  Murfreesboro  he  had  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  State  University. 

After  the  period  of  stagnation  following  the  Civil  War,  the 
University  was  reopened  in  1875.  John  De  Berniere  Hooper  was 
chosen  professor  of  Greek  and  French.  With  him  he  took  to 
Chapel  Hill  his  father-in-law,  now  grown  too  aged  to  pursue  fur- 
ther the  activity  that  had  marked  his  sixty  and  more  years  of 
work.  The  venerable  scholar  died  in  Chapel  Hill  on  August  19,  1876. 
In  a  few  days  more  he  would  have  been  eighty-four  years  old. 

Out  of  the  many  sermons,  speeches  and  newspaper  contributions 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hooper,  the  effort  that  has  attracted  most 
attention  since  his  death  is  an  address  delivered  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  commencement  in  1859,  half  a  century  after  his 
graduation.  He  called  the  speech  "Fifty  Years  Since."  In  it  may 
be  seen  evidence  of  profound  learning,  aptness  of  phrase  and  con- 
struction,   cleverness   of    expression,    and   much    underlying   humor. 

The  elegance  and  purity  of  his  style,  though  there  is  a  verbosity 
not  familiar  in  these  later  days  of  brevity,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
admiration.  The  humor  is  over-scholarly,  sometimes  labored ;  but 
any  man  who  could  instill  even  a  small  film  of  wit  into  a  dis- 
course so  carefully  phrased,  with  classical  quotations  or  philosophical 
deviations  in  control  of  almost  every  paragraph,  must  have  had 
in  his  soul  a  well  of  genuine  light-heartedness.  Whoever  reads 
"Fifty  Years  Since,"  and  nobody  can  read  without  enjoying  it, 
will  be  convinced  that  in  Dr.  Hooper  was  to  be  found  the  rare 
combination  of  deep  study,  broad  thought,  true  wit,  and  friendship 
for  humanity. 

[See  also  Brown's  'Cyclopedia  of  American  Biographies,'  Boston,  1901;  the  Wake 
Forest  Student,  college  magazine,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  7;  article  by  Professor  Collier  Cobb 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Magazine,  June,  1898,  entitled  "The  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  Wake  Forest  College";  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle's  'History  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I  (1907);  and  the  'Biographical  History  of  North 
Carolina,'   Vol.   VII   (1907),  sketch  by  Professor  Collier  Cobb.] 
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FIFTY   YEARS   SINCE 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,   at  Chapel   Hill,   June   i,    1859. 

Brothers  of  the  Alumni,  Literary  Children  of  one 
Alma  Mater: 

We  come  together  at  this  annual  festival,  to  salute  and 
congratulate  each  other,  to  look  back  on  the  past  and  compare 
it  to  the  present,  to  gratify  an  honest  pride  in  contrasting  the 
feeble  and  sickly  infancy  of  our  literary  mother  with  her 
present  vigorous  maturity,  and  to  breathe  a  common  filial 
prayer  that  that  vigorous  maturity  may  long  flourish,  and  not 
soon  be  succeeded  by  a  languishing  old  age. 

****** 

The  first  of  the  'Waverley  Novels'  was  entitled  "Sixty 
Years  Since,"  which  serves  as  a  date  to  the  origin  of  those 
wonderful  compositions.  My  tale  shall  be  entitled  "Fifty 
Years  Since,"  though  some  of  my  story  will  embrace  incidents 
within  forty  years  of  the  present  date;  and  if  it  fall  (as  of 
course  it  will)  infinitely  below  that  of  the  renowned  Sir  Wal- 
ter in  all  other  respects,  it  will  rise  above  him  in  one;  that, 
whereas  most  of  his  is  fiction,  mine  is  sober  fact.  At  least,  I 
intend  it  to  be  so.  But  it  may  be  with  me  as  it  was  with  Bos- 
well  in  his  celebrated  'Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.'  He  tells  us  that 
it  was  his  habit,  after  being  in  company  with  his  hero,  to  go 
immediately  to  his  lodgings  and  record  the  sajdngs  and  doings 
of  the  doctor  at  once,  while  they  were  fresh  in  his  memory; 
but  that  sometimes,  when  circumstances  interfered,  the  facts 
lay  on  his  memory  for  a  day  or  two,  and  that  he  thought  they 
were  the  better  of  it,  as  they  had  a  chance  to  groin  mellow! 

I  hope  that  if  any  of  my  coevals  are  present,  who  can  look 
back  as  far  into  our  antiquities  as  myself,  they  will  not  have 
occasion  to  say,  when  they  hear  some  of  my  recitals :  "There 
is  a  fact  that  has  grown  mcllozv  in  his  memory,"  or  to  com- 
pare me  with  the  aged  harper  in  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel": 

Each   blank    in    faithless   memory   void, 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied. 
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It  is  my  part  then,  to-day,  to  go  back  to  the  very  incunabula 
of  our  college — the  cradle  of  its  infancy,  and  to  call  up  recol- 
lections of  some  who  rocked  that  cradle.  And  I  dare  say 
while  I  am  telling  the  story  of  the  poor  and  beggarly  minority 
of  our  alma  mater,  some  of  her  proud,  saucy  sons  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  will  smile  scornfully  at  the  humility  of  our  ori- 
gin. When  I  tell  them  that  the  classes  of  President  Polk ;  of 
Governors  Branch,  Brown,  Manly,  Morehead,  Mosely, 
Speight;  of  Judges  Murphey,  Cameron,  Martin,  Donnell, 
Williams,  Mason,  Anderson;  of  Senators  Mangum  and  Hay- 
wood ;  of  Doctors  Hawks,  Morrison,  Green,  and  of  many  other 
graduates  forty  years  back,  eminent  for  merit  though  not 
holding  office — when  I  tell  the  proud  collegians  of  the  present 
day  that  these  men  came  out  of  classes  consisting  of  nine,  ten, 
fourteen,  fifteen,  the  largest  twenty-one,  they  will  set  up  a 
broad  laugh,  and  think  how  poor  a  figure  a  class  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen must  cut  on  a  Commencement  Day;  and  one  will  say: 
"Why,  I  graduated  with  seventy-five,"  and  another:  "I  with 
one  hundred,"  and  another:  "I  with  one  hundred  and  ten." 
Well,  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  shelter  myself  from  the 
storm  of  your  ridicule  than  by  telling  you  a  story.  "Once 
upon  a  time,"  says  ^Esop,  "a  fox  brought  out  her  whole  brood 
of  little  foxes,  and  paraded  them  before  the  lioness  and  said : 
'Look  here !  see  what  a  family  I  have,  whereas  you  have  but 
one!'  'I  know,'  said  the  queen  of  beasts,  'that  I  bear  but  one 
at  a  time,  but  then  he  is  a  lion !'  "  I  would  also  remind  you, 
young  classics,  of  the  story  of  Niobe,  who  boasted  of  her 
twelve  children,  and  crowed  over  Latona,  who  had  only  two; 
but  then  Latona's  children  were  the  sun  and  moon !  Forgive, 
young  gentlemen,  these  boastings  of  an  old  man.  You  know 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  such  a  one  to  overrate  the  past  and 
underrate  the  present.  But  I  trust  I  am  sufficiently  sensible 
of  the  vast  advances  made  in  all  things  at  Chapel  Hill  since  my 
day,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  present  age.  You  have  turned  the 
wild  into  a  garden.  You  have  substituted  for  the  meager  bill 
of  fare  with  which  our  minds  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves, a  table  rich  in  all  the  stores  of  learning  which  a  half 
century  of  unexampled  progress  has  heaped  upon  it.  I  hope, 
therefore,  when  I  roll  back  the  volume  of  our  college  history, 
and  show  you  "the  day  of  small  things"  you  will  not  despise 
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too  much  our  petty  number,  our  humble  accommodations,  our 
rude  manners,  our  hard  fare,  our  scanty  rations  and  our  lim- 
ited curriculum  of  studies.     Let  not 

Grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

When  I  first  knew  Chapel  Hill  in  January,  1804,  the  in- 
fant University  was  but  about  six  years  old.  Its  only  finished 
buildings  were  what  are  now  called  the  East  Wing  and  the 
Old  Chapel.  The  former  was  then  only  two  stories  high, 
capable  of  accommodating  one  tutor  and  sixty  students  by 
crowding  four  into  a  room.  The  faculty  consisted  of  three: 
President  Caldwell,  Professor  Bingham,  and  Tutor  Henderson. 
Their  college  titles  were  "Old  Joe,"  "Old  Slick"  and  "Little 
Dick."  "Old  Joe,"  however,  was  only  thirty  years  of  age  and 
possessed  (as  you  shall  hear  in  the  sequel)  a  formidable  share 
of  youthful  activity.  "Old  Slick"  derived  his  cognomen  not 
from  age  but  from  premature  baldness,  and  the  extreme  glossi- 
ness of  his  naked  scalp.  And  "Little  Dick,"  a  cousin  of  the 
late  distinguished  Judge  Henderson,  though  he  had  a  brave 
spirit,  was  not  very  well  fitted  by  the  size  of  his  person  to  over- 
awe the  three  score  rude  chaps  over  whom  he  was  placed  as 
solitary  sentinel.  As  a  nursery  of  the  college  there  was  a 
preparatory  school,  taught  by  Matthew  Troy  and  Chesley 
Daniel.  All  things  were  fashioned  after  the  model  of  Prince- 
ton College  and  that  probably  was  fashioned  after  the  model 
of  the  Scottish  universities  by  old  Dr.  Witherspoon.  If  this 
were  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  account  for  the  small  quantum 
of  instruction  provided  for  us,  if  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  the  truth 
when  he  said  of  Scottish  education,  that  "there  everybody  got 
a  mouthful,  but  nobody  got  a  bellyful."  Into  this  prepara- 
tory school  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  inducted,  a  trembling  ur- 
chin of  twelve  years,  in  the  winter  of  1804.  It  was  then  a 
barbarous  custom,  brought  from  the  North,  to  rise  at  the 
severe  season  of  the  year  before  daylight  and  go  to  prayers  by 
candle-light ;  and  many  a  cold  wintry  morning  do  I  recollect 
trudging  along  in  the  dark  at  the  heels  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr. 
Caldwell,  with  whom  I  boarded,  on  our  way  to  the  tutor's 
room  to  wait  for  the  second  bell.  In  that  year  I  read  Sallust's 
'War  of  Jugurtha'  and  'Conspiracy  of  Cataline,'  under  the  tu- 
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ition  of  Mr.  Troy,  of  whom  my  recollections  are  affectionate, 
for  he  was  partial  to  me,  and  taught  me  well  for  those  times. 
But  I  can  recollect  some  of  my  classmates,  grown  young  men, 
upon  whose  backs  he  tried  a  blister-plaster,  made  of  chinquapin 
bark,  to  quicken  the  torpor  of  the  brain.  Nor  was  he  singular 
in  his  discipline.  Whether  boys  were  then  duller  or  more  idle 
than  now,  I  know  not,  but  at  that  time  whipping  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  I  had,  before  coming  to  Chapel  Hill,  served  three 
years  under  it  at  Hillsboro,  where  Mr.  Flinn  wielded  his  ter- 
rible sceptre,  and  realized  in  our  eye  the  description  of  Gold- 
smith : 

A  man  severe  he  was  and  stern  to  view ; 

I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew ; 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 

The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face. 

This  was  literally  verified  with  us,  when  Dr.  Flinn  came  to 
school  on  Monday  morning  with  his  head  tied  with  a  crimson 
handkerchief.  It  was  the  bloody  flag  to  us,  and  the  very  skin 
of  our  backs  began  to  tremble. 

After  serving  such  an  apprenticeship  at  Hillsboro,  the  ex- 
change for  Mr.  Troy's  administration  was  like  exchanging  the 
cowhide  for  the  willow  twig,  for  Mr.  Flinn's  "little  finger  was 
thicker  than  Mr.  Troy's  loins."  But  now  after  drawing  aside 
the  pall  of  oblivion  from  these  infirmities  of  the  dead,  I  feel 
some  twinges  of  remorse,  as  though  I  had  rudely  trodden  on 
the  ashes  of  my  departed  instructors ;  for,  having  been  myself 
a  teacher  all  my  life,  I  ought  to  know  how  to  make  allowance 
for  the  trials  of  teachers;  and  if  any  one  of  you,  my  hearers, 
is  accustomed  to  rail  at  the  tyranny  of  pedagogues,  and  to  flat- 
ter yourself  with  the  conceit  that  if  you  were  one,  you  would 
always  be  able  to  control  your  temper,  I  would  only  address 
you  in  the  language  which  the  advertisement  uses  respecting 
sovereign  recipes :  "Try  it,"  and  if  in  six  months  you  don't 
go  and  hang  yourself,  you  will,  at  least,  have  more  charity  for 
teachers  all  the  days  of  your  life. 

A  ^J  ^  5fC  ^  ^C 

Having  mentioned  the  library  of  one  of  the  literary  socie- 
ties, I  must  carry  you  back,  ye  proud  Dialectics  and  Philan- 
thropies of  the  present  age,  to  your  humble  birth,  and  reveal 
to  you  your  inglorious  antecedents.     It  may  be  good  for  you 
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who  now  loll  upon  sofas  and  survey  with  triumph  your  thou- 
sands of  volumes,  to  look  back  fifty-five  years  and  glance  your 
eye  "into  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  ye  were  digged."  The 
Dialectic  library  of  this  college,  all  of  it,  was  then  contained  in 
one  of  the  cupboards  of  one  of  the  common  rooms  in  the  East 
Building,  and  consisted  of  a  few  half-worn  volumes,  presented 
by  some  compassionate  individuals ;  and  I  think  it  was  in  the 
habit  of  migrating  from  room  to  room,  as  the  librarian  would 
change,  for  you  may  be  sure  the  responsibility  of  taking  care 
of  such  a  number  of  books  could  not  be  borne  long  by  one 
pair  of  shoulders.  And  besides,  there  was  some  ambition  to 
choose,  as  librarian,  a  man  who  could  wait  on  the  ladies  with 
something  of  that  courtly  grace  which  distinguishes  the  mar- 
shals of  this  polished  age.  But  the  cavaliers  of  that  early 
time,  poor  fellows !  had  to  make  their  way  to  the  ladies'  hearts 
without  any  of  the  modern  artillery  of  splendid  sashes,  mous- 
taches, and  goatees.  The  naked  face,  with  native  flush  or  na- 
tive pallor,  was  all  their  dependence.  The  cupboards  were  not 
only  small  but  full  of  rat  holes,  and  a  large  rat  might  have 
taken  his  seat  upon  'Rollin's  History,'  the  corner  stone  of  the 
library,  and  exclaimed,  with  Robinson  Crusoe : 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 
My  title  there's  none  to  dispute. 

Such  was  the  infancy  of  Dialectic  knowledge;  such  the 
meagre  fare  provided  for  Dialectic  appetite  in  those  primeval 
days. 

And  what  is  told  of  one  library  may  be  told  of  the  other, 
for  they  were  as  much  alike  as  the  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  and  as  often  came  into  collision.  When  one  library  got  a 
book  the  other  must  have  the  same  book,  only  more  hand- 
somely bound,  if  possible.  I  am  sorry  to  record  that  the  con- 
test between  the  two  societies,  at  that  time,  was  not  confined 
to  an  honorable  competition  which  should  have  the  finest  li- 
brary, or  the  best  scholars ;  but  that  it  often  amounted  to  per- 
sonal rancor  and  sometimes  seemed  to  threaten  a  general 
battle. 

The  societies  then  had  no  halls  of  their  own,  but  held  their 
sessions  on  different  nights  in  the  week  in  the  Old  Chapel, 
without  any  fire  in  the  winter,  and  besides,  with  the  north  wind 
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pouring  in  through  many  a  broken  pane.  Think  of  this,  ye 
pampered  collegians  of  this  effeminate  age,  and  bless  your 
stars  that  your  college  times  have  come  fifty  years  later.  Be- 
fore I  come  down  to  a  somewhat  later  period,  let  me  present 
you  with  a  sketch  of  scenes  going  on  under  these  old  oaks  in 
the  year  1804,  fifty-five  years  ago,  and  let  me  draw  from 
memory,  if  I  can,  a  picture  of  the  Fourth  of  July  of  that  year, 
for  that  was  the  Commencement  Day — the  great  National  fes- 
tival being  then  the  great  college  festival. 

The  waves  of  the  Revolutionary  War  seemed  hardly  to 
have  subsided,  and  hence  military  feeling  and  military  habits 
intruded  upon  academic  shades  and  mixed  themselves  with  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  literature.  The  great  object  of  display 
on  Commencement  Day  was  not  the  graduates  or  their 
speeches,  but  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  delivered  by  the  Gen- 
eral, who  had  been  chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  whole  body  of 
students,  preps  and  all,  for  free  suffrage  then  prevailed,  and  a 
prep's  vote  was  as  good  as  anybody's.  The  office  of  General 
and  orator  of  the  day  was,  of  course,  an  object  of  great  am- 
bition ;  and  while  the  election  was  pending,  we  preps  felt  our 
importance  considerably  augmented.  Like  the  Nile,  we  always 
began  to  swell  about  the  end  of  June ;  but  our  inundation  was 
soon  over,  not  lasting  longer  than  the  Fourth  of  July.  On 
these  occasions  the  candidates  would  come  down  among  us 
and  take  us  in  their  arms  and  caress  us  most  lovingly,  and  in- 
vite us  to  their  rooms  in  college,  and,  I  suppose,  treat  us  there 
to  gingercakes  and  cider,  though  as  to  that  fact  I  have  no  dis- 
tinct recollection;  but  all  of  you  who  are  versed  in  the  ways 
of  candidates  will  admit  it  to  be  very  probable  that  they  did. 
As  well  as  I  recollect,  there  was  elected  besides  a  General  or 
orator,  the  General's  aide.  On  this  occasion  Thomas  Brown, 
son  of  the  late  General  Brown,  of  Bladen,  and  brother-in-law 
of  the  late  Governor  Owen,  was  elected  General,  and  Hyder 
Ally  Davie  was  second  in  command. 

All  things  being  duly  arranged,  the  General,  clad  in  full 
regimentals,  with  cocked  hat  and  dancing  red  plume,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  (  for  we  were  all  turned  into 
soldiers  for  the  nonce)  and  marched  up  to  the  foot  of  the  "Big 
Poplar,"  where  was  placed  for  him  a  rostrum,  upon  which  he 
mounted,  and,  all  the  military  disposing  themselves  before  him, 
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he  gracefully  took  off  his  plumed  helmet  and  made  profound 
obeisance  to  the  army;  and  if  a  prep's  bosom  ever  throbbed 
with  proud  emotions  and  ever  thrilled  with  anticipations  of  the 
pleasure  of  being  a  great  man,  our  hearts  felt  that  throb  and 
thrill  on  that  day.  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  the  graduating 
class,  or  their  speeches.  My  childish  fancy  was  taken  up  with 
the  military  display,  though  we  had  no  music  to  march  to  but 
the  drum  and  fife.  If  we  had  had  such  a  band  as  you  have 
here  to-day,  it  might  have  been  too  much  for  us — few  perhaps 
would  have  survived  it. 

It  was  at  this  commencement,  1804,  I  think,  that  Greek 
was  made  a  part  of  the  College  course.  Governor  Martin,  if 
I  recollect,  was  the  proposer  of  the  measure.  "You  study 
logic,"  said  he,  "and  you  don't  know  the  word  from  which  the 
term  is  derived."  No  doubt  the  Governor  gave  some  better 
arguments,  if  I  had  been  old  enough  to  cherish  them,  for  sub- 
stituting the  classics  of  Greece  for  those  of  France,  which  last 
had  then  a  factitious  importance  and  popularity  from  the  re- 
cent splendor  of  Voltaire,  from  our  late  obligations  to  the 
country  of  La  Fayette,  and  from  the  overwhelming  interest 
excited  by  the  first  French  Revolution.  A  little  French  had, 
before  this  time,  been  accepted  in  place  of  Greek,  and  a  French- 
man had  been  a  necessary  "part  and  parcel"  of  the  faculty. 
Of  course,  to  torment  him  and  amuse  themselves  with  his 
transports  of  rage  and  his  broken  English  was  a  regular  part 
of  the  college  fun.  The  trustees  after  some  experience  found 
that  it  was  better  to  have  French  taught  by  a  competent  Amer- 
ican, though  with  a  little  less  of  the  Parisian  accent,  than  to 
have  to  fight  daily  battles  to  redress  the  grievances  of  a  per- 
secuted Monsieur.  Greek,  after  its  introduction,  became  the 
bugbear  of  college.  Having  been  absent  when  my  class  be- 
gan it,  I  heard,  on  my  return,  such  a  terrific  account  of  it,  that 
I  no  more  durst  encounter  the  Greeks  than  Xerxes  when  he 
fled  in  consternation  across  the  Hellespont  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  Rather  than  lose  my  degree,  however,  after  two 
years  I  plucked  up  courage  and  set  doggedly  and  desperately 
to  work,  prepared  hastily  thirty  Dialogues  of  Lucian,  and  on 
that  stock  of  Greek  was  permitted  to  graduate.  As  for  Chem- 
istry and  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  and  all  that,  we 
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never  heard  of  such  hard  things.  They  had  not  then  crossed 
the  Roanoke,  nor  did  they  appear  among  us  till  they  were 
brought  in  by  the  Northern  barbarians  about  the  year  1818. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  poor  showing  we  could  make  as  to 
faculty  and  course  of  study,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  that 
day  was  very  ambitious  of  opening  a  sisterly  correspondence 
and  communion  with  all  the  colleges  of  the  United  States.  He 
sent  for  all  their  Latin  catalogues,  and  in  order  to  be  even 
with  them,  made  up  out  of  his  own  stock  of  Latin  a  catalogue 
for  us,  and  diffused  it  through  the  land,  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia. Now  this  was  a  very  unwise  policy  in  that  officer,  for 
we  were  then  in  the  very  egg-shell  of  our  existence,  and  ought 
to  have  concealed  our  nakedness  from  our  mocking  brethren 
of  the  North.  This  Latin  pamphlet  was  in  every  respect  a 
sorry  looking  affair.  It  was  gotten  up  at  Raleigh,  on  coarse 
paper,  and  it  can  be  no  offence  now  to  say  that  Raleigh  was  not 
at  that  era  a  fortunate  place  of  issue  for  a  Latin  pamphlet. 
But  what  was  worse,  it  was  disfigured  with  several  sad  blun- 
ders in  the  Latin — for  I  don't  know  that  Latin  is  any  part  of 
the  qualifications  of  a  secretary  of  the  board — and  exhibited  to 
the  admiring  world  the  following  imposing  Senatus  Academi- 
cus :  President  Caldwell,  who  taught  mathematics,  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  did  all  the  preaching.  Your  humble 
servant  was  professor  of  languages,  in  general,  I  suppose ;  all, 
ancient  and  modern;  and  William  D.  Moseley  (the  future  gov- 
ernor of  Florida)  was  tutor.  The  professor  of  languages  was 
of  course  responsible  for  this  elegant  and  classical  production, 
in  which  among  other  beauties,  I  recollect  the  treasurers  of 
the  board  were  called  in  conspicuous  capitals  TREASUR- 
ARII!  I  writhed  under  the  mortification  a  long  time,  and 
was  always  afraid  of  meeting  a  professor  from  the  North, 
lest  he  should  ask  me  what  was  the  Latin  for  treasurer. 

The  South  Building,  our  neighbor  over  there,  was  then  in 
an  unfinished  state,  carried  up  a  story  and  a  half,  and  there 
left  for  many  years  to  battle  with  the  weather  unsheltered ;  but 
still  it  was  inhabited.  "Inhabited!"  you  will  say,  "by  what? 
By  toads  and  snails  and  bats,  I  suppose."  No  sir,  by  students. 
Risum  teneatis  amici? 

As  the  only  dormitory  that  had  a  roof  was  too  crowded 
for  study,  and  as  those  who  tried  to  study  there  spent  half  the 
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evening  in  passing  laws  to  regulate  the  other  half,  many  stu- 
dents left  their  rooms  as  a  place  of  study  entirely,  and  built 
cabins  in  the  corners  of  the  unfinished  brick  walls,  and  quite 
comfortable  cabins  they  were;  but  whence  the  plank  came, 
out  of  which  those  cabins  were  built,  your  deponent  saith  not. 
Suffice  it  to  hint  that  in  such  matters  college  boys  are  apt  to 
adopt  the  code  of  Lycurgus :  that  there  is  no  harm  in  privately 
transferring  property,  provided  you  are  not  caught  at  it.  In 
such  a  cabin  your  speaker  and  dozens  like  him  hibernated  and 
burned  their  midnight  oil.  As  soon  as  spring  brought  back 
the  swallows  and  the  leaves,  we  emerged  from  our  dens  and 
chose  some  shady  retirement  where  we  made  a  path  and  a 
promenade,  and  in  that  embowered  promenade  all  diligent  stu- 
dents of  those  days  had  to  follow  the  steps  of  science,  to  wres- 
tle with  its  difficulties,  and  to  treasure  up  their  best  acquire- 
ments :  Ye  remnants  of  the  Peripatetic  school ! 

Ah !  ye  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar! 

They  lived  sub  dio,  like  the  birds  that  caroled  over  their 
heads.  "But  how,"  you  will  say,  "did  they  manage  in  rainy 
weather?"  Aye,  that's  the  rub.  Well,  nothing  was  more 
common  than,  on  a  rainy  day,  to  send  in  a  petition  to  be  ex- 
cused from  recitation,  which  petition  ran  in  this  stereotyped 
phrase:  "The  inclemency  of  the  weather  rendering  it  impos- 
sible to  prepare  the  recitation,  the  Sophomore  class  respectfully 
request  Mr.  Rhea  to  excuse  them  from  recitation  this  after- 
noon." To  deliver  this  mission  to  the  professor  I  was  ap- 
pointed envoy  ordinary  (not  extraordinary)  and  plenipoten- 
tiary, being  a  little  fellow  hardly  fifteen,  and  perhaps  some- 
what of  a  pet  with  the  teacher.  The  professor,  a  good-na- 
tured, indolent  man,  after  affecting  some  vexation  (though  he 
was  secretly  glad  to  get  off  himself),  and  pushing  the  end  of 
his  long  nose  this  way  and  that  way  some  half  dozen  times 
with  his  knuckles,  concluded  in  a  gruff  voice  with:  "Well, 
get  as  much  more  for  to-morrow."  The  shout  of  applause 
with  which  I  was  greeted  upon  reporting  the  success  of  my  em- 
bassy resembled  (if  we  may  compare  small  things  with  great) 
the  acclamations  with  which  Mr.  Webster  was  hailed  by  the 
Nation  upon  happily  concluding  the  Ashburton  treaty  in  1842, 
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by  which  war  with  Great  Britain  was  prevented.  Mr.  Web- 
ster may  have  been  greater  but  he  was  not  prouder  than  I  was 
at  the  successful  issue  of  my  negotiations.  Who  knows  but 
what  I  might  have  been  a  first  rate  diplomat,  if  I  had  followed 
up  these  auspicious  beginnings !  And  what  do  you  think  was 
the  lesson  from  which  a  deliverance  for  one  day  was  the  oc- 
casion of  such  tumultuous  joy?  Why  it  was  Morse's  Geogra- 
phy, which  was  then  the  main  Sophomore  study,  contained  in 
two  massive  octavos,  and  to  recite  off  which,  like  a  speech, 
'  page  by  page,  was  the  test  and  the  glory  of  the  first  scholar  of 
the  class. 

Dr.  Morse  was,  with  us,  the  great  man  of  the  age,  and 
stood  as  high  as  does  now  his  son,  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 
graph ;  and  that  notwithstanding  he  had  stigmatized  our  State 
by  mentioning  under  the  head  of  "manners  and  customs  of 
North  Carolina,"  that  a  fashionable  amusement  of  our  people 
in  their  personal  rencounters  was,  for  the  combatant  who  got 
his  antagonist  down  to  insert  his  thumb  into  the  corner  of  his 
eye  and  twist  out  the  ball ;  which  elegant  operation  they  called 
gouging.  This  slur  upon  national  character  would,  now- 
a-days,  have  banished  his  book  from  our  State.  It  excited  so 
much  the  wrath  of  one  of  our  representatives  in  Congress, 
William  Barry  Grove,  of  Fayetteville,  that  he  declared  if 
he  ever  met  with  Dr.  Morse  he  would  gouge  him.  He  did 
meet  with  the  doctor,  who  had  heard  of  the  threat,  but  instead 
of  executing  his  purpose  they  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  the 
story,  Dr.  Morse  alleging  that  he  had  derived  the  account  from 
Williamson. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  offensive  to  introduce, 
among  my  reminiscences,  the  shadozu  of  a  reminiscence,  which 
rests  like  a  penumbra  among  the  more  distinct  impressions  on 
the  tablet  of  my  memory.  It  relates  to  a  man  who  has  long 
borne  a  conspicuous  and  honorable  part  among  the  editors  of 
our  country — one  of  the  surviving  Titans,  who  has  planted 
his  battery  not  five  miles  from  the  throne  of  Jove,  and  hurled 
many  a  thirty-two  pounder  at  the  White  House  and  at  the 
Capitol.  Should  this  page  chance  to  meet  his  eye,  and  should 
he  recognize  in  it  a  faint  nucleus  of  fact,  he  will  laugh  at  a 
college  legend  which  always  hands  down  a  much  better  story 
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than  it  received.  President  Caldwell  once  caught  some  boys  in 
mischief;  among  the  rest  he  descried  one  on  the  top  of  the 
college,  fastening  a  goose  to  the  very  ridge  of  the  roof.  "Ah! 
Joseph,  Joseph,"  said  he,  "I  suppose  thou  art  fixing  up  that 
poor  bird  there  as  an  emblem  of  thyself."  Perhaps  that 
severe  cut  from  his  teacher  may  have  goaded  the  youthful 
truant  to  throw  away  the  goose  forever  afterwards,  reserving 
only  a  quill  wherewith  to  write  himself  into  renown.  I  hope 
he  will  forgive  me  for  thus  heralding  his  exploits  upon  the 
house-tops. 

While  we  are  passing  over  certain  early  incidents  of  Dr. 
Caldwell's  administration,  before  I  leave  the  subject,  the 
audience  will  no  doubt  indulge  me  in  here  introducing  a  brief 
notice  of  one  of  his  most  valued  colleagues  and  coadjutors, 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  Mitchell.  Here  let  us  pause  to  drop  a 
tear  to  the  memory  of  this  martyr  of  science.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  too  great  self-reliance.  This  trait  in  his  character,  owing  no 
doubt,  in  a  considerable  degree  to  constitutional  temperament, 
was  stimulated  and  confirmed  by  a  New  England  education, 
in  which  youth  are  seldom  indulged  in  that  life  of  ease  and 
indolence  so  common  and  so  pernicious  among  ourselves;  but 
are  early  thrown  upon  their  own  enterprise,  and  invention, 
and  industry,  for  providing  their  future  livelihood.  This  char- 
acteristic of  that  part  of  our  country  is  remarkably  calculated 
to  develop  all  the  latent  energies  within  a  youth,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil — a  stern  necessity  "to  do  or  die" — to  swim 
or  sink,  which  may  produce  a  Franklin  and  a  Webster,  or  per- 
adventure  a  Benedict  Arnold — like  the  fierce  sun  of  the  tropics, 
which  concocts  at  once  the  aromatic  gums  and  the  deadly 
poisons. 

This  self-reliance  of  our  regretted  friend  was  conspicuous 
from  his  first  appearance  among  us.  It  carried  him,  as  a 
botanist,  over  almost  every  hill  and  meadow,  and  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  our  extensive  State,  alone  and  through 
all  weathers ;  and  led  him,  as  a  geologist,  to  scale  every  moun- 
tain and  penetrate  every  cavern,  where  Nature  might  promise 
spoils  to  philosophic  curiosity.  While  youth  remained,  he 
escaped  unharmed  from  the  perils  to  which  his  adventurous 
spirit  pushed  him;  but,  like  Milo,  the  famous  athlete  of  Cro- 
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tona,  he  forgot  that  he  was  growing  old,  and  was  lured  to 
his  death  by  too  great  confidence  in  that  strength  and  activity 
on  which  he  had  so  often  relied  with  safety.  At  his  age  and 
with  his  high  position  as  a  savant,  he  was  entitled  to  an  escort. 
He  ought  not  to  have  been  seen  venturing  alone  and  un- 
assisted among  precipitous  cliffs,  to  make  good  North  Caro- 
lina's claim  to  the  Chimborazo  of  the  Alleghanies.  He  ought 
to  have  had  a  retinue  of  enthusiastic  pupils  at  his  heels,  magna 
comitante  caterva,  carrying  his  chain,  his  compass,  his  bar- 
ometer, and  his  tent  and  traveling  chest.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
he  might  have  enlisted  such  a  corps  of  his  pupils  had  he  desired 
and  requested  it.  But  his  self-reliance  seemed  to  scorn  all 
help,  as  a  confession  of  incapacity  and  dependence.  A  bivouac 
in  a  mountain  gorge,  alone  and  far  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
had  something  in  it  inviting  to  his  bold  and  inquisitive  genius. 
I  think  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  in  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
same  mountainous  region  he  had  been  drenched  to  the  skin 
by  a  thunder-storm,  and  had  lain  down  and  slept  in  his  wet 
clothes  till  the  morning.  That  such  a  man  should  fall  pre- 
maturely by  his  excessive  spirit  of  adventure  was  naturally  to 
have  been  apprehended,  and  we  might  have  justly  cautioned 
him  in  the  language  of  Andromache : 

Too  daring  man,   ah !   whither  wouldst   thou   run, 
Ah!  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son; 
For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies, 
And  thou  must  fall,  thy  virtue's  sacrifice. 

I  have  such  an  opinion  of  my  late  friend's  undaunted 
spirit  of  adventure,  that  I  believe,  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 
scientific  corps  who  accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  expedition 
to  Egypt,  and  if  that  general  had  summoned  them  all  before 
him  and  said :  "I  want  a  man  who  will  go  to  the  biggest  of  the 
pyramids,  find  its  secret  entrance,  explore,  lamp  in  hand,  its 
dark  winding  galleries,  search  its  inmost  penetralia,  and  bring 
out,  if  to  be  found,  the  sarcophagus  of  Cheops  himself" — I 
believe  that  Elisha  Mitchell  would  have  stepped  forth  and  said : 
"I'll  try  it.".  He  would  have  been  the  very  man  to  have  joined 
Dr.  Kane  in  his  Arctic  expedition.  That  daring  navigator 
pushed  his  investigations  to  latitude  eighty-two  degrees,  thirty 
minutes,  the  farthest  hyperborean  point  ever  reached  by  the 
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foot  of  science,  and  laid  down  the  coast  to  within  less  than 
eight  degrees  of  the  Pole.  But  if  Mitchell  had  been  along  with 
him  and  Dr.  Kane  had  detached  him  on  an  exploring  trip,  I 
should  not  have  wondered  if  the  Pole  itself  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  Mitchell  had  tied  his  boat  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth !  Shade  of  my  departed  companion !  forgive  this  sportive 
ebullition  to  which  I  have  been  tempted  by  the  recollection  of 
thine  own  jocose  temper  and  playful  spirit.  How  often,  when 
I  have  gone  to  thee,  gloomy  and  fretted  by  some  transient  irri- 
tation, has  thy  contagious  hilarity  and  sunshiny  face  dispelled 
the  cloud  from  my  brow  and  the  spleen  from  my  temper,  and 
I  felt  the  truth  of  that  inspired  sentiment:  "As  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  does  a  man  sharpen  the  countenance  of  his  friends." 
Of  such  a  man  might  be  said,  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  "his  death  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  his 
country  and  impoverished  the  general  stock  of  harmless  pleas- 
ure," as  well  as  of  valuable  science. 

But,  brothers  of  the  alumni,  I  could  not  excuse  myself, 
and  I  should  but  ill  perform  the  duty  committed  to  me  this  day, 
if  I  devoted  the  whole  of  this  address  to  amusing  or  mourn- 
ful reminiscences  of  the  past.  I  wish  to  say  something,  before 
I  sit  down,  which  will  be  profitable  for  the  future.  It  may 
be  allowable  on  a  joyous  anniversary  like  the  present,  to  enter- 
tain ourselves  and  our  audience  with  some  pictures  of  college 
life  half  a  century  ago.  But  it  becomes  us  as  educated  men, 
who  have  gone  through  the  perils  and  who  have  reaped  the 
fruits  of  a  collegiate  career,  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  the 
great  question  how  these  perils  may  be  encountered  and  these 
advantages  secured  with  the  least  admixture  of  evil.  As 
lovers  of  our  common  country — as  North  Carolinians,  am- 
bitious of  the  honor  of  our  State — as  men  bound  to  feel  for 
those  many  parents  who  trust  to  these  walls  their  dearest  treas- 
ure— their  sons,  that  are  to  bless  or  to  blast  their  homesteads — 
we  ought  to  make  it  a  subject  of  anxious  thought,  how  to  pre- 
vent a  great  college  from  being  a  great  calamity.  As  men  of 
reflection  and  humanity,  we  must  have  been  often  saddened 
by  observing  the  vast  amount  of  waste  in  human  life,  human 
talent,  and  human  happiness,  which  the  spectacle  of  our  col- 
leges presents.  That  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  when  large 
numbers  of  young  men  are  congregated  together  and  live  to 
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themselves  with  very  little  intermixture  with  general  society, 
to  become  dissipated,  riotous,  and  lawless,  the  history  of  all 
colleges  proves,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  two 
universities  of  England  have  been  long  famous  as  the  abodes 
of  licentiousness  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Griscom,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  intelligent  citizens  of  New  York,  visited  Ox- 
ford about  forty  years  ago,  and  after  witnessing  a  disgraceful 
scene  enacted  by  a  party  of  students  at  the  hotel,  makes  the 
following  reflections:  "Alas!  for  such  an  education  as  this. 
What  can  Latin  and  Greek  and  all  the  store  of  learning  and 
science  have  to  make  amends  in  an  hour  of  retribution,  for  a 
depraved  heart  and  an  understanding  debased  by  such  vicious 
indulgence?  I  cannot  but  cherish  the  hope  that  this  incident 
does  not  furnish  a  fair  specimen  of  the  morals  of  the  students. 
It  will  doubtless  happen,  that  in  so  large  a  number  as  that  here 
collected,  in  the  various  colleges,  many  will  bring  with  them 
habits  extremely  unfavorable  to  morality  and  subordination. 
But  from  the  information  derived  from  my  guide,  who  was  a 
moderate  man,  and  certainly  well  informed  with  respect  to  the 
habits  of  the  place,  and  from  the  observations  which  forced 
themselves  upon  me  in  my  walks  through  the  streets  and  gar- 
dens, this  evening,  I  am  obliged  to  deduce  the  lamentable  con- 
clusion that  the  morals  of  the  nation  are  not  much  benefited 
by  the  direct  influence  of  this  splendid  seat  of  learning."  And 
although  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  state  of  morals  is 
not  quite  so  bad  at  Cambridge,  yet  he  admits  it  to  be  a  doubtful 
question,  and  that  this  is  only  a  surmise  of  his  own,  and  says : 
"It  would  be  a  curious  and  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  to 
ascertain,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  the  comparative 
morality  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  it  is  admitted  that  in 
Oxford  the  collegiate  studies  are  directed  with  paramount 
assiduity  to  moral  philosophy  and  the  higher  range  of  classical 
learning,  while  in  Cambridge  mathematics  and  natural  phil- 
osophy have  a  transcendent  influence." 

What  license,  what  scorn,  what  blasphemy,  what  atheism, 
must  the  rowdies  at  Cambridge  feel  at  liberty  to  indulge  in, 
when  they  see  the  disbanded  debauches  of  the  camp  suddenly 
turned  into  pastors,  having  the  care  of  souls ! 

This  testimony  relates  to  the  state  of  things  at  those  cele- 
brated universities  forty  years  ago.     Have  things  improved 
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since  that  date  ?  Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  Sydney  Smith, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  literati  of  the  present  century, 
whom  none  will  suspect  of  too  austere  and  puritanical  a  view 
of  the  subject.    In  a  letter  written  but  a  few  years  ago,  to  one 

of  his  female  correspondents,  he  says :  "I  feel  for  Mrs. 

about  her  son  at  Oxford,  knowing  as  I  do,  that  the  only  conse- 
quences of  a  university  education  are  the  growth  of  vice  and 
the  waste  of  money." 

In  the  German  universities,  so  far  as  reports  have  been 
published  among  us,  the  state  of  morals  is  even  worse,  the  fre- 
quent practice  of  dueling  being  added  to  the  usual  vices  of 
college  life. 

The  college  of  which  we  boast  ourselves  to  be  sons  was 
founded  in  an  era  most  dark  and  inauspicious  to  religion — 
the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Our  country  had  just  emerged  from  a  long,  distressing  war, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  war  has  a  hardening  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  familiarizing  them  with  blood  and  death,  and 
rendering  them  skeptical  and  indifferent  in  matters  relating  to 
a  future  world.  To  this  add  the  overshadowing  influence  of 
France.  The  splendor  of  her  philosophers  and  political  econo- 
mists had  then  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world;  her 
powerful  fellowship  in  arms  had  helped  us  happily  through  our 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  then  her  imitation  of  us  in  bursting 
her  own  shackles — all  these  ties  had  bound  us  to  her  destinies 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  which  had  well-nigh  en- 
gulfed us  in  the  same  devouring  whirlpool  that  finally  swal- 
lowed up  her  first  Republic.  She  reciprocated  all  our  enthu- 
siasm and  received  our  Franklin  in  Paris  with  the  honors  of 
a  demigod,  condensing  into  one  pregnant  Latin  hexameter  his 
two  greatest  exploits — the  snatching  of  lightning  from  heaven 
and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants : 

"Eripuit  coclo  fulmcn,  sceptrumque  tyrannis." 

Unhappily  when  France  overturned  the  throne  and  the 
Bastile,  she  overturned,  with  the  same  convulsive  throes,  the 
temple  of  God,  and  set  up  as  her  only  object  of  worship  the 
goddess  Liberty — liberty  not  only  from  the  chains  of  despots, 
but  from  all  belief  in  future  responsibility.  This  portentous 
atheism  spread  its  disastrous  influence  over  most  of  our  public 
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men,  and  hence  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  his  royal  patron, 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  of  Rousseau,  Helvetius,  Bolingbroke, 
Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Paine,  were  found  in  the  libraries  of  our 
principal  families,  however  small  these  libraries  were.  Some 
of  these,  presented  by  trustees  and  others,  were  among  the 
most  conspicuous  books  in  our  University  and  society  libraries 
in  their  early  beginnings.  As  the  cock  was  the  national  em- 
blem of  France,  it  is  hardly  vulgar  to  quote  here  our  homely 
proverb:  "As  the  old  cock  crows  the  young  one  learns."  Our 
first  professors  and  students  caught  the  Gallic  infection;  and 
Dr.  Caldwell,  among  his  early  difficulties,  had  to  struggle  with 
infidelity  in  the  faculty  and  infidelity  among  the  students ;  and 
hence,  among  his  sermons  of  that  date,  many  will  be  found 
in  refutation  of  objections  against  Christianity.  The  same 
difficulties  Dr.  Dwight  was  contending  with  at  Yale  College, 
to  the  presidency  of  which  he  was  called  a  few  years  before 
this  date.  From  the  commencement  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  admin- 
istration the  Christian  religion  has  been  recognized  and  taught 
in  this  institution,  and  its  laws  have  required  the  students  to 
attend  such  religious  services  as  they  were  called  to  by  the 
professors.  Since  that  time  the  growth  of  the  several  ecclesi- 
astical bodies  has  made  it  right  and  important  to  consult  their 
wishes  by  representation  in  the  academic  corps;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  best  practicable  plan  has  been  fallen  on  to  allay 
sectarian  jealous)',  and  to  give  Christianity  such  prominence  in 
our  collegiate  system  as  to  impress  our  undergraduates  with 
the  conviction  that  it  is  venerated  as  of  divine  origin  and  as 
the  religion  of  our  country. 

But  after  all  this  public  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
religious  influence  and  of  moral  habits,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  colleges  will  nourish  within  their  bosoms  a  large  amount 
of  vicious  dissipation,  idleness,  and  profusion.  The  two  great 
obstacles  to  government  and  incentives  to  disorder  are  the  con- 
gregation of  large  numbers  of  youth  into  houses  by  them- 
selves and  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Whether  we  have 
not  made  a  mistake  in  thus  isolating  the  students  from  family 
society,  and  crowding  them  together  in  such  numbers  under 
one  roof,  may  admit  of  painful  doubt.  Judge  O'Neall  gives 
it  as  his  decided  conviction  that  dormitories  ought  to  be  done 
away  with,  and  the  students  distributed  among  respectable 
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families.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
first  men  of  this  country,  an  alumnus  of  Princeton,  and  for  a 
long  time  a  professor  there,  in  a  letter  received  from  him  a 
few  years  since,  says :  "Of  all  absurd  things  in  the  world,  one 
of  the  most  absurd  is  to  put  a  great  number  of  boys  together 
in  a  large  building,  to  keep  house  by  themselves."  This  is  the 
first  difficulty;  but  whether  the  plan  proposed  as  a  remedy 
would  succeed  better  has  not,  I  believe,  been  put  to  the  test. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  say  of  the  recipe:  probatum  est.  The 
other  difficulty,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  is  the  gigantic 
evil  of  colleges,  and  leads  all  reflecting  persons,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Griscom,  sometimes  to  doubt  whether  all  the  benefits  of 
public  education  are  not  outweighed  by  this  enormous  mischief 
to  the  morals  and  happiness  of  our  families.  War  is,  while  it 
lasts,  perhaps  the  most  terrific  calamity  with  which  our  race 
is  scourged.  Pestilence  too,  now  and  then,  poisons  the  com- 
mon element  we  all  do  breathe,  and  more  than  decimates  our 
cities.  These  evils,  however,  are  intermittent ;  they  leave  long 
intervals  of  repose  and  healthful  enjoyment.  But  intemper- 
ance, begun  in  youth  and  often  continued  and  aggravated 
through  tedious  years  of  shame  and  sorrow,  in  so  many  fam- 
ilies— this,  this,  is  the  running  ulcer  of  our  social  body;  this 
is  the  perennial,  fetid,  Stygian  flood  that  is  circling  round  and 
round  the  land  and  pouring  its  poisonous  tide  into  our  sacred 
homes.  This  it  is  which  causes  more  human  hearts  to  ache 
and  more  human  faces  to  blush  than  any  other  cause.  In  vain 
have  been  all  your  temperance  societies.  In  vain  your  tem- 
perance lecturers  have  been  sent  through  the  length  of  the  land 
- — gifted  with  tragic  powers  to  make  the  public  weep  over  the 
horrors  of  drunkenness,  and  with  comic  powers  to  make  the 
drunkard  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world.  In  vain  have  been 
all  these  schemes  to  abate  the  nuisance.  Intemperance  has 
grown  under  all  these  appliances,  like  the  cancer  spreading 
under  the  surgeon's  knife,  or  the  Hydra  multiplying  its  heads 
under  the  club  of  Hercules. 

Alas!    Leviathan   is  not  thus  tamed; 
Laughed  at,  he  laughs  again,  and  stricken  hard. 
Turns  to  the  stroke  his  adamantine  scales, 
That  fear  no  discipline  from  human  hands. 
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And  if  this  disease  is  so  pernicious  in  its  sporadic  form, 
turning  a  home  here  and  a  home  there  into  a  habitation  of 
wretchedness,  what  must  it  be  when  concentrated  in  a  public 
institution,  a  multitude  countenancing  and  stimulating  each 
other,  "despising  the  shame,"  and  by  their  united  strength 
breaking  down  every  barrier!  A  college  thus  tainted  is  like 
our  great  Western  river,  with  all  its  swollen  affluents,  bursting 
all  the  embankments  and  carrying  terror  and  devastation  and 
malaria  over  the  fruitful  valley  which  it  ought  to  adorn  and 
fertilize.  For  this  single  vice  is  at  the  root  of  all  collegiate 
disturbances  and  delinquencies.  Of  every  drinking  student 
may  be  said  what  was  said  of  Judas  Iscariot :  "With  the  sop 
Satan  entered  into  him."  Hence  all  the  counsels  of  educators, 
all  the  ingenuity  of  physicians,  all  the  discoveries  of  chemistry, 
all  the  wisdom  and  power  of  legislative  bodies,  should  be  put  in 
requisition  to  contend  with  this  portentous  mischief.  And  he 
who  shall  discover  a  cure  or  even  an  alleviation  of  this  curse 
of  humanity  will  deserve  a  monument  higher  and  more  endur- 
ing than  the  pyramids,  and  be  entitled  to  a  gratitude  deeper 
and  wider  than  that  accorded  to  Dr.  Jenner,  who  has  relieved 
the  world  of  the  terrors  of  smallpox.  Premiums  are  offered  for 
all  improvements  in  the  industrial  and  economical  arts,  and  for 
the  best  essays  on  all  moral  subjects ;  but  the  richest  premium 
will  he  deserve,  who,  by  some  chymic  art,  shall  make  young 
collegians  loathe  intoxicating  drinks,  or  by  some  happy  im- 
provement in  political  economy,  shall  drive  ardent  spirits  out 
of  the  land  as  an  article  of  manufacture  or  of  commerce.  The 
might  of  man  has  failed ;  may  we  not  appeal  to  the  softer  but 
more  potent  influence  of  zvomanf  Will  not  the  ladies,  them- 
selves safe  and  superior  to  this  infirmity,  come  to  the  rescue 
of  our  powerless  sex?  We  are  called  the  stronger  sex  and 
they  the  weaker;  but  as  to  temptations  to  vice,  they  are  the 
stronger  and  we  the  weaker  sex.  I  have  the  same  opinion  of 
them  that  Lord  Chatham  had  of  the  English  soldiers :  "They 
can  achieve  anything  but  impossibilities."  They  are  not  good 
at  making  large  bargains,  I  admit,  as  is  proved  by  the  price 
they  have  agreed  to  give  for  Mt.  Vernon;  but  even  there  the 
bargain  is  to  their  credit,  showing  that  they  estimate  the  "value 
received,"  not  in  the  worth  of  the  land,  but  in  the  testimony  of 
national  gratitude  and  in  sending  an  ambassador  around  th* 
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land  to  teach,  in  honeyed  accents,  the  grandest  lesson  this 
family  of  nations  can  learn,  namely :  by  loving  their  common 
father,  to  love  and  cherish  the  united  republic  which  he  lived 
and  labored  and  suffered  to  establish.  Let  those  who  have 
entered  with  so  much  zeal  into  this  national  "labor  of  love" 
now  join  their  hearts  in  another,  touching  more  nearly  the 
happiness  of  their  country  and  of  the  world.  Let  them  pro- 
claim with  their  sovereign  voice,  from  one  end  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  other,  that  their  smiles  and  their  hands  are  the 
prize  of  sobriety  alone.  From  all  their  lips  let  there  be  heard 
the  general  chorus : 

Young  men,  young  men  who  love  your  drink, 
Your  bark  of  hope   and  bliss  must  sink; 
We'll  never  trust  with  you  our  life — 
You  cannot,  shall  not  have  a  wife. 


After  so  long  an  address,  can  I,  ought  I  to  be  insensible 
to  the  nattering  attention  and  marks  of  approbation  with 
which  it  has  been  received?  I  well  know  what  has  worked  so 
mightily  in  my  favor.  Never  was  speaker  more  fortunate  in 
the  temper  of  the  house.  Among  the  charms  which,  according 
to  old  Homer,  Jove  conferred  upon  his  darling  daughter, 
Venus,  was  that  of  philommeides ;  she  was  the.queen  of  smiles, 
the  laughter-loving  Aphrodite.  So  the  presence  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Union  has  made  every  one  joyous — it  has 
given  me  a  laughter-loving  audience,  and  among  them  many 
a  Venus,  with  lambent  lightnings  playing  about  her  eyes,  en- 
circled with  the  irresistible  Cestus,  and  with  the  litHe  rogue 
Cupid  sitting  at  her  feet,  ever  sharpening  his  burning  arrows 
on  a  bloody  whetstone.  And  if  I  owe  an  apology  to  my  kind 
and  indulgent  audience  for  the  parti-colored  character  of  this 
address,  this  motley  mixture  of  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous, 
here  is  my  defence :  Such  is  life,  in  which  shade  and  sunshine 
chase  each  other  over  the  plain — in  which  joy  and  sorrow 
rapidly  alternate  in  our  hearts — in  which  smiles  often  shine 
through  our  tears  and  dry  them  up — and  again  tears  start  forth 
and  extinguish  the  light  of  our  smiles.  Such  is  life,  and  such 
did  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  painter  of  life,  represent  it.  His 
pictures  of  man  are  neither  unmixed  tragedies  nor  unmixed 
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comedies,  but  tragi-comedies.     Such  alternations  seem  to  be 
our  Creator's  design. 

The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well-accorded  strife, 
Give  all  the  strength  and  color  of  our  life. 

Sorrow  in  advance  makes  the  arrival  of  gladness  more  glad, 
and  sorrow  apprehended  in  the  future  chastises  and  tempers 
the  transports  of  present  pleasure,  and  mingles  all  our  rejoic- 
ings with  salutary  trembling. 

Alas !    by   some   degree   of   wo, 

We  ever  bliss  must  gain; 
The  heart  can  ne'er  a  transport  know, 

That  never  knew  a  pain. 

And  yet  something  whispers  me  that  the  retrospect  I  have 
taken  ought  to  have  inspired  a  more  serious  strain.  Of  the 
long  line  of  alumni  with  whom  I  have  been  contemporary,  how 
few  survive ! 

"Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto," 

Of  seven  eminent  men  with  whom  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  cooperate  as  professor  in  this  institution,  six  now  have 
passed  off  the  stage  of  action.  Caldwell,  Hentz,  Mitchell,  An- 
drews, Anderson,  and  Olmsted  are  no  more.  Their  accents 
which  once  contributed  to  enlighten  and  adorn  our  State  are 
now  hushed  in  the  voiceless  grave,  and  perhaps  ere  another 
anniversary  revolves  around  and  brings  you  together  again, 
the  two  who  yet  remain  will  be  gathered  with  those  who  have 
gone  before  them.  To  one  who  looks  back  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
what  a  shadow  is  man !  how  fleeting,  how  trifling  do  seem  all 
his  interests  and  schemes,  his  hopes  and  his  fears!  The 
thought  extorted  a  sigh  even  from  a  pagan  moralist : 

Ol    curas  hominum!    0}    quantum  est  in  rebus  inane. 

How  fading  the  honors  of  earth,  how  empty  the  applause 
of  men !  But  happy,  thrice  happy  we,  that  this  fading  pageant 
is  not  all — that  our  deathless  souls,  never  satisfied  with  the 
limited  and  transient,  and  always  reaching  after  something 
illimitable  and  infinite,  shall,  if  purified  by  religion,  enter  upo>. 
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a  state  where  all  our  companions  and  joy  shall  be  perfect  and 
unchangeable : 

Where   Time,   and   Pain,   and   Chance,   and   Death   expire; 

Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more; 

Where  seraphs  gather  immortality, 

On  Life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God. 


JAMES  BARRON  HOPE 

[1829—1887] 


MORRIS   P.  TILLEY 

THE  poets  of  the  South  of  a  generation  ago  are  those  nightin- 
gales of  legend  that  sang  their  songs  under  the  sharp  pricks 
of  thorns  buried  in  their  breasts.  While  enduring  their  keenest 
pangs  of  suffering,  they  were  filling  the  air  with  sweetest  music. 
Their  sensitive  souls  were  rent  and  torn  by  the  crushing  blows  of 
war  which  fell  upon  the  South  with  stunning  effect,  adding  keen 
anguish  and  bitter  suffering  to  the  burden  of  poverty  and  disease 
which  they,  in  common  with  their  fellow  sufferers,  bore  home  from 
the  struggles  of  arms. 

"Virginia's  laureate,"  James  Barron  Hope,  had  already  gained 
fame  as  a  poet,  before  the  secession  of  Virginia  had  hurried  him 
to  the  front,  to  follow,  for  four  years,  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  finally,  after  the  surrender  of  Johnston  in  South 
Carolina,  to  return  to  find  his  home  in  ashes.  Upon  two  notable 
occasions  before  the  opening  of  the  conflict,  he  had  been  chosen 
to  acclaim  in  verse  the  fame  and  renown  of  his  mother  State;  and 
had  responded  in  the  "Jamestown  Ode,"  commemorating  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  English 
colony  on  the  James,  and  in  the  "Washington  Memorial  Ode," 
delivered  at  the  unveiling,  in  1858,  of  the  Washington  monument 
at  Richmond.  In  each  of  these  efforts  the  heart  of  the  writer  had 
been  revealed  as  the  worshipper  of  the  history  and  tradition  of  Vir- 
ginia; on  each  occasion,  too,  the  martial  blood  of  his  ancestors 
had  been  aroused  in  the  contemplation  of  the  proud  record  of  the 
mother  Commonwealth,  and  had  poured  out  its  tribute  to  the  deeds 
worthy  of  song  that  are  scattered  on  every  page  of  the  history  of 
his  State.  There  was  in  these  odes,  moreover,  the  same  spirit  of 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  Virginia  that  was  to  make  him,  in  many 
a  subsequent  ode  and  memorial  address,  the  Confederate  soldier's 
poet.  There  was,  too,  the  same  spirit  of  elation  in  martial  themes, 
which  had  struck  off,  in  1857,  in  an  hour  of  inspiration,  "The 
Charge  of  Balaklava,"  a  poem  filled  with  the  wild  rush  of  battle  and 
the  agony  and  victory  of  death. 

This  poet  of  the  late  fifties,  tall,  slender,  and  graceful,  with  a 
pale  face  and  deep-set  eyes,  was  a  Virginian  descended  of  Virgin- 
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ians,  who,  in  the  hour  of  the  birth  of  our  nation,  had  given  to  their 
sons,  for  a  future  day  of  struggle,  an  example  of  burning  patriotism 
in  the  defense  of  their  homes.  As  a  small  boy  wandering  in  play 
about  the  grounds  of  the  Gosport  navy  yard,  where  his  grandfather 
at  that  time  was  in  command,  and  where  in  1829  he  had  been  born, 
our  poet  felt  early  and  naturally  the  love  of  his  State  and  the 
pride  of  defending  her  rights.  His  environment  in  some  degree, 
but  in  far  greater  degree  his  blood,  was  already  teaching  him  his 
duty  to  his  country,  a  duty  to  be  transferred  later  to  his  State. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  was  hearing  how  his  Barron  forefathers 
had  been  admirals,  first  of  the  Virginia  Colonial  navy,  and  later  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States;  until,  in  his  time,  the  names  of 
Barron  had  come,  in  the  minds  of  Virginians,  to  be  thought  of  and 
associated  with  the  command  of  the  seas.  From  his  father,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  hearing  of  another  sturdy  and  no  less  daring 
set  of  patriots,  who,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hampton  River,  had 
launched  vessels  of  war,  to  fly  the  flag  of  open  defiance  to  the  power 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  days  of  listening  to  the  stories  of  the  past  gave  place,  in  a 
few  years,  to  those  of  active  exertion  of  the  present,  and  the 
growing  boy  found  interest  in  exploring,  across  the  river,  the  neigh- 
boring tbwn  of  Norfolk;  and  less  frequently,  in  tramping  over  the 
broad  acres  of  the  Hope  estate,  on  the  Hampton  River.  School  days 
followed;  first  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  near 
one  of  his  uncle  admirals  who  was  stationed  at  Philadelphia;  and 
afterwards  at  the  "Academy"  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  where  he  came 
under  the  instruction  and  influence  of  that  master  of  pedagogy, 
John  B.  Cary.  Here  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  a  teacher 
who  needed  neither  rule  nor  regulation  by  which  to  govern,  nor 
yet  book  nor  chart  by  which  to  instruct,  the  boy  ripened  and  de- 
veloped into  the  young  man,  whose  enthusiastic  nature  was  to  strike 
sparks  on  the  flint  of  his  master's  ardent  mind,  revealing  in  un- 
expected degree  the  seriousness  and  the  depth  of  his  character, 
and  developing  at  the  same  time  those  strong  affections  which  were 
to  win  and  to  hold,  until  the  end,  the  master's  love  and  esteem.  At 
home  and  at  school,  then,  this  boy,  who  was  one  day  to  receive  the 
proud  name  of  "Virginia's  laureate,"  was  moulding  his  character. 
Ardent,  loyal,  sympathetic,  his  nature  was  free  from  either  envy 
or  hate.  The  light  of  personality,  while  still  a  boy,  had  begun  to 
shine,  though  fitfully  as  yet ;  but,  in  years  to  come,  the  developed 
devotion  and  loyalty  of  home  and  school,  conjoined  to  a  Southern 
sense  of  honor  and  chivalry,  gave  him  that  charm  and  force  of 
character  that  made  him  a  steady  light  to  those  who  knew  him. 

The  swiftly  passing  years  of  the  forties  and  fifties,  with  their 
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ominous  and  deepening  warnings  of  the  impending  strife,  found 
James  Barron  Hope  growing  up  in  Tidewater,  Virginia,  studying  at 
the  Virginia  College  of  William  and  Mary,  fighting  a  duel  with 
pistols  on  the  field  of  honor  of  the  city  of  his  school  days,  and, 
after  recovering  from  the  wound  received  in  this  affair,  cruising  in 
a  United  States  frigate,  as  the  secretary  of  his  uncle,  Admiral 
Samuel  Barron.  With  advancing  years  of  maturity,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  he  turned  to  the  profession  of  law,  and  settled  at 
Hampton,  Virginia,  to  follow  the  road  that  had  opened  to  successive 
generations  of  Virginians  opportunities  for  conspicuous  service  to 
both  State  and  Nation. 

However,  before  he  was  to  be  able  to  give  all  of  his  interest 
to  the  winning  of  legal  fame,  love  and  poetry  in  alliance  were  to 
claim  his  attention  in  the  suit  his  heart  was  paying  to  its  mistress. 
His  reputation  as  a  poet  was  growing  with  his  contributions  to  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger;  as  was  his  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
lady  of  Hampton,  in  whom  he  found  the  inspiration  for  his  poetry. 
In  1857  he  won  his  suit;  and  married  Miss  Annie  Beverly  Whiting, 
who  had  taken  captive,  by  the  beauty  of  her  character  and  face, 
his  poet's  fancy.  The  year  before  he  had  been  elected  common- 
wealth's attorney  for  Hampton,  so  that  now  he  was  well  launched 
toward  a  life  which,  had  the  destiny  of  events  not  intervened, 
would  have  made  him  one  of  those  leisurely,  yet  able  practitioners 
of  the  Southern  courts,  with  ample  time  to  devote  to  his  love  of 
poetry,  to  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  to  the  development  of  his 
estate — the  life,  in  short,  which  has  left  us  those  examples,  now 
growing  rare,  of  the  courtly,  courteous  gentleman  of  the  South,  who, 
removed  from  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living  and  possessed  of  the 
culture  of  birth,  had  both  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to  make, 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  charm  and  graces  of  a  gentleman,  a  pro- 
fession in  itself. 

In  those  four  years  of  the  clash  of  arms,  the  poet  Hope  became 
for  the  time  the  soldier  Hope ;  but  when  once  more,  in  later  years, 
the  desire  to  sing  grew  strong  within  him,  while  yet  the  memories 
of  those  days  of  sacrifice  and  failure  were  still  fresh  in  mind, 
he  turned  to  poetry  to  express  his  teeming  thoughts,  that  were  now 
of  honor  to  the  dead,  and  now  of  courage  to  the  living.  His  song 
was  from  now  on  of  war,  and  of  the  Southern  men  of  war.  As 
the  poet  of  Virginia,  the  State  where  the  conflict  had  waged  the 
fiercest,  and  where  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  had  been  the  greatest, 
he  was,  of  the  Southern  poets  of  his  time,  the  one  who  carried  from 
the  war  to  his  poetry  the  keenest  clarion  of  battle.  The  martial 
vein  in  his  nature  responded  in  sympathy  to  the  appeal  of  the  Lost 
Cause;  and  in  his  subsequent  efforts,  he  poured  forth,  in  homage  to 
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the  dead,  memorial  ode  after  memorial  ode,  until  in  his  supreme 
achievement,  his  ode  in  honor  of  his  "Great  Captain,"  he  has  left 
us  a  poem  of  unusual  power  and  strength. 

After  the  shattering  of  his  dreams,  James  Barron  Hope,  with 
those  other  busy,  ardent  workmen-poets  of  the  South,  who  had 
wagered  and  lost  all,  settled  down  courageously  to  solve  the  problem 
of  peace.  Wealth  and  opportunity  to  practice  his  profession  had 
vanished;  and  more,  when  he  returned  from  the  soldier  life,  he 
found  himself  afflicted  with  the  physical  agony  that  he  was  to  suffer 
heroically  for  many  years.  With  his  fellow  sufferers,  however,  he 
took  at  once  his  place  with  the  active  toilers  of  the  day,  and,  turn- 
ing his  back  upon  the  thirty  years  of  life  spent  in  the  charming 
social  circle  of  old  Hampton,  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  law,  for 
which  he  had  fitted  himself,  and  plunged  into  the  active  arena  of 
journalism  in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

In  this  city  he  settled  down  to  win  a  livelihood  with  his  pen,  and 
he  succeeded.  As  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Landmark, 
by  his  ability  and  his  fearlessness,  he  made  the  paper  an  influence 
of  power  in  the  State.  The  scholarly  traditions  that  he  created  in 
the  office  of  the  Landmark,  and  that  have  been  continued  by  sub- 
sequent editors  of  that  office,  gave  to  the  paper  the  distinction 
which  came  of  having  at  its  head  a  man  who  could  not  only  feel 
and  think  deeply,  but  who  had  at  his  command,  because  of  talent 
and  practice,  the  power  to  express  fully  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Besides  his  newspaper  work,  he  was  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  public  schools  of  Norfolk ;  and  with  much  the  same  spirit  of 
service  with  which  General  Lee  had  taken  upon  himself  the  duties 
of  the  presidency  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  he  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Norfolk  schools. 

In  these  busy  years  the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent  be- 
tween the  duties  of  the  editorial  office  and  those  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools;  but  in  the  hours  that  he  could  spare  for  him- 
self, he  was  preparing  memorial  addresses  for  meetings  of  different 
camps  of  Confederate  veterans,  and  now  and  then,  turning  his 
mind  back  to  the  days  of  battle,  was  putting  into  verse  scenes  that 
he  had  witnessed  on  the  march  or  in  the  camp,  or  as  in  "Under 
One  Blanket,"  on  the  field  of  battle,  after  the  fighters  had  withdrawn 
and  left  the  field  to  the  cold  bodies  of  the  soldiers  who  had  paid 
for  their  devotion  with  their  lives. 

Early  in  his  career  as  a  poet,  when  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
Hope  had  written  in  "The  Charge  of  Balaklava"  a  kind  of  poetry 
that  was  to  be  characteristic  of  many  of  his  later  efforts.  Written 
in  a  stirring  martial  measure,  and  breathing  the  tumult  and  disorder 
of  the  battlefield,  this  poem  forms  an  accurate  measure  of  the  poet 
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who  is,  in  later  days,  to  champion  in  other  stirring  martial  measures, 
with  far  greater  feeling,  a  conflict  of  vaster  proportions  and  of 
more  spectacular  dashes  than  the  charge  of  Balaklava,  which  en- 
gages his  interest  in  this  poem. 

This  poem  on  a  martial  subject,  which  had  called  forth  the 
warmth,  even  the  fire  of  his  nature,  was  but  a  preparation  for  other 
and  deeper  felt  expressions  of  his  admiration  of  bravery  on  the 
battlefield,  the  inspiration  for  which  he  found  at  home.  It  re- 
quired, at  most,  only  the  projection  of  the  poetic  imagination  into 
the  experiences  of  the  Southern  soldier  to  make  them  glow  with 
feeling;  so  that  the  poet  had  only  to  pour  into  the  moulds  of  poetic 
form  the  stream  of  his  own  experiences,  to  move  us  deeply  by  his 
descriptions  of  the  pathetic  scenes  and  the  tragic  happenings  of 
the  war.  With  "Mahone's  Brigade"  and  with  the  "Cadets  of  New 
Market,"  to  mention  two  of  his  war  subjects,  he  lifts  the  curtain 
on  the  bullet-swept  battlefields,  with  their  victories,  and  their  de- 
feats; their  charges,  their  surprises,  their  losses,  their  glories;  the 
hours  of  pain  and  the  minutes  of  death;  the  rally  round  the  flag; 
the  wild  rush  to  capture  the  enemy's  battery,  the  rebel  yell  answered 
by  the  scream  of  the  wounded,  the  quick  glint  of  the  bayonet,  the 
rattle  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  the  cannon;  and  the  smoke 
hanging  low  over  the  whole  bloody  field.  He  gives  us  another  and  a 
sadder  picture  in  the  "Memorial  Odes."  The  days  of  battle  are  passed 
now;  and  it  is  the  result  of  those  battles  that  we  are  confronting. 

In  Hope's  later  poems,  added  to  this  suffusion  of  the  martial 
spirit  in  various  degrees,  we  find  a  matured  devotion  and  a  riper 
wisdom  that  enabled  him,  in  singing  of  the  war,  "to  rise  up,"  with- 
out the  clogging  impediments  of  bitterness  and  hate,  "and  conquer 
fate."  He  accepted  as  the  inevitable  the  outcome  of  the  war;  and 
in  his  poetry,  while  abating  no  jot  or  tittle  of  his  conviction  that 
he  had  fought  a  righteous  fight,  and  glorying  in  the  fame  the  South- 
ern soldiers  had  rightly  won,  he  saw  the  uselessness  of  keeping 
alive  the  smouldering  fires  of  sectional  discord.  In  consequence 
he  took  frequent  occasion  to  impress  upon  his  readers  that  the 
rupture  of  the  past  was  closed,  and  that  our  country  stood  united 
in  new  strength.  In  his  "metrical  address"  delivered  in  1881  on 
the  occasion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  he  gave  no  uncertain  answer  on  this 
subject.  In  other  poems  he  makes  further  proclamation  of  this 
truce  to  hostile  feeling  between  the  South  and  the  North.  At  the 
end  of  that  masterly  ode  in  memory  of  Lee,  he  finds  in  the  example 
of  his  chief,  the  lesson  "to  bow  reverently  to  God,"  and  to  recognize 
that  His  will,  not  theirs,  was  done.  It  was  a  natural  expression  of 
his  best  wisdom  to  counsel  his  fellow  citizens  to  turn  their  backs 
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on  the  bitterness  of  the  past,  and  to  live  in  a  future  enriched 
by  a  heritage  of  valor  and  of  glory,  not  surpassed  in  the  annals 
of  time.  In  "Otar  Heroic  Dead,"  where  in  every  line  is  the  tender 
love  he  bore  the  Southern  heroes  that  fell,  he  passes  the  bounds 
of  sectional  admiration  and  holds  up  with  confidence  to  the  entire 
country  the  heroic  deeds  of  soldiers  that  had  worn  the  gray. 

In  these  poems  that  the  war  brought  forth  is  the  warrior  poet; 
daring,  devoted,  red-blooded ;  quick  to  resent  an  insult,  and  equally 
quick  to  shield  a  fallen  foe.  But  in  other  poems  there  is  the  poet 
of  a  gentler  hour,  the  poet  of  friendship,  who,  in  the  record  of 
his  personal  sympathies,  touches  chords  of  a  sweetness  unheard  in 
the  bolder  music  of  his  martial  poems. 

The  appeal  of  Hope's  verse  is  not  to  the  reader  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped musical  sense,  for  his  verse  is  of  the  conventional,  unmu- 
sical rhymed  character  of  Pope's  day.  Nor  is  there  in  his  poetry 
the  quality  of  imagination  that  would  raise  him  to  the  rank  of 
the  great  poets. 

Hope's  poetry  was  provincial ;  his  interests  did  not  include  sub- 
jects farther  abroad  than  the  boundaries  of  his  own  State.  In  its 
kind,  too,  it  is  to  be  narrowed  to  occasional  poetry,  for  it  is  by  his 
odes  written  for  stated  occasions  that  he  is  best  known.  These  odes 
have  suffered,  as  do  all  occasional  poems,  in  the  passing  of  interest 
in  the  events  they  celebrate ;  but  they  were  fortunate  in  the  sub- 
jects that  gave  them  birth.  The  older  history  of  Virginia  and  the 
more  recent  history  of  the  Civil  War  elicited  from  his  hero-wor- 
shipping nature  both  the  unusual  fervor  and  the  sympathy  that 
have  given  his  poems  value  for  a  later  day.  As  the  poet  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  a  time  when  the  people  of  this  State  were  passing  through 
the  throes  of  the  Reconstruction  Period,  he  has  preserved  in  his 
verse  the  trials  and  the  hopes  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  simple, 
direct  expression  he  has  left  us  in  these  sincere  reflections  of  his 
feelings,  significant  record  of  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 
Virginia. 

There  is  no  dark  despair  in  the  character  of  Hope;  he  found 
the  good  in  men  and  life,  and  reflected  it  in  his  work.  His  war 
poems,  first  and  foremost,  show  us  the  courage  he  gave  his  people 
to  struggle  on,  courage  for  new  and  stronger  efforts  after  the  old 
had  failed.  This  characteristic  attitude  of  eager  helpfulness  marks 
other  than  his  war  poems.  His  poetic  art  was  never  an  instrument 
to  offer  to  the  world  the  doubts  and  the  difficulties  of  his  soul,  to  put 
into  beautiful  form  the  misgivings  of  his  heart.  It  had  a  higher 
purpose.  It  rather  cheered  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  people  when 
they  needed  most  to  be  cheered;  or  honored  in  terms  of  praise 
or  endearment,  the  genius  of  strong  men  of  Virginia,  like  Ryan,  the 
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poet,  and  Gait,  the  sculptor;  or  again,  by  pointing  back  to  the 
records  of  the  past  in  war,  in  art,  in  poetry,  it  prepared  the  way  for 
greater  achievements  of  the  future.  Hope  and  faith,  courage  and 
confidence,  and  these  virtues  working  within  the  limitations  of  his 
poetic  gift  for  the  greater  benefit  of  his  State,  give  us  the  essential 
spirit  of  Hope's  poetry. 

THE  CHARGE  AT  BALAKLAVA 

AH  selections  are  from  "A  Wreath  of  Virginia  Bay  Leaves."     Copyright   189s. 
Printed  here  by  kind  permission  oi  Mrs.  Janey  Hope  Marr. 

Nolan  halted  where  the  squadrons 

Stood  impatient  of  delay, 
Out  he  drew  his  brief  dispatches, 
Which  their  leader  quickly  snatches, 
At  a  glance  their  meaning  catches : 

They  are  ordered  to  the  fray ! 

All  that  morning  they  had  waited — 
As  their  frowning  faces  showed, 

Horses  stamping,  riders  fretting, 

And  their  teeth  together  setting; 

Not  a  single  sword-blade  wetting 
As  the  battle  ebbed  and  flowed. 

Now  the  fevered  spell  is  broken, 
Every  man  feels  twice  as  large, 

Every  heart  is  fiercely  leaping, 

As  a  lion  roused  from  sleeping, 

For  they  know  they  will  be  sweeping 
In  a  moment  to  the  charge. 

Brightly  gleam  six  hundred  sabres, 
And  the  brazen  trumpets  ring ; 

Steeds  are  gathered,  spurs  are  driven, 

And  the  heavens  widely  riven 

With  a  mad  shout  upward  given, 
Scaring  vultures  on  the  wing. 
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Stern  its  meaning;  was  not  Gallia 
Looking  down  on  Albion's  sons  ? 
In  each  mind  this  thought  implanted, 
Undismayed  and  all  undaunted, 
By  the  battle-fields  enchanted, 
They  ride  down  upon  the  guns. 

Onward !  On !  the  chargers  trample ; 

Quicker  falls  each  iron  heel ! 
And  the  headlong  pace  grows  faster ; 
Noble  steed  and  noble  master, 
Rushing  on  to  red  disaster, 

Where  the  heavy  cannons  peal. 

In  the  van  rides  Captain  Nolan ; 

Soldier  stout  he  was  and  brave ! 
And  his  shining  sabre  flashes, 
As  upon  the  foe  he  dashes : 
God !  his  face  turns  white  as  ashes, 

He  has  ridden  to  his  grave ! 

Down  he  fell,  prone  from  his  saddle, 
Without  motion,  without  breath. 
Never  more  a  trump  to  waken — 
He  the  very  first  one  taken, 
From  the  bough  so  sorely  shaken, 
In  the  vintage-time  of  Death. 

In  a  moment,  in  a  twinkling, 

He  was  gathered  to  his  rest ; 
In  the  time  for  which  he'd  waited — 
With  his  gallant  heart  elated — 
Down  went  Nolan,  decorated 

With  a  death  wound  on  his  breast. 

Comrades  still  are  onward  charging, 

He  is  lying  on  the  sod : 
Onward  still  their  steeds  are  rushing 
Where  the  shot  and  shell  are  crushing; 
From  his  corpse  the  blood  is  gushing, 

And  his  soul  is  with  his  God. 
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As  they  spur  on,  what  strange  visions 

Flit  across  each  rider's  brain ! 
Thoughts  of  maidens  fair,  of  mothers, 
Friends  and  sisters,  wives  and  brothers, 
Blent  with  images  of  others, 

Whom  they  ne'er  shall  see  again. 

Onward  still  the  squadrons  thunder — 
Knightly  hearts  were  theirs  and  brave, 

Men  and  horses  without  number 

All  the  furrowed  ground  encumber — 

Falling  fast  to  their  last  slumber — 
Bloody  slumber !  bloody  grave ! 

Of  that  charge  at  Balaklava — 

In  its  chivalry  sublime — 
Vivid,  grand,  historic  pages 
Shall  descend  to  future  ages ; 
Poets,  painters,  hoary  sages 

Shall  record  it  for  all  time. 

Telling  how  those  English  horsemen 
Rode  the  Russian  gunners  down  ; 

How  with  ranks  all  torn  and  shattered ; 

How  with  helmets  hacked  and  battered ; 

How  with  sword  arms  blood-bespattered ; 
They  won  honor  and  renown. 

'Twas  "not  war,"  but  it  was  splendid 

As  a  dream  of  old  romance  ; 
Thinking  which  their  Gallic  neighbors 
Thrilled  to  watch  them  at  their  labors, 
Hewing  red  graves  with  their  sabres, 

In  that  wonderful  advance. 

Down  went  many  a  gallant  soldier ; 

Down  went  many  a  stout  dragoon; 
Lying  grim,  and  stark,  and  gory, 
On  the  crimson  field  of  glory, 
Leaving  us  a  noble  story 

And  their  white-cliffed  home  a  boon. 
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Full  of  hopes  and  aspirations 

Were  their  hearts  at  dawn  of  day ; 
Now,  with  forms  all  rent  and  broken, 
Bearing  each  some  frightful  token 
Of  a  scene  ne'er  to  be  spoken, 
In  their  silent  sleep  they  lay. 

Here  a  noble  charger  stiffens, 

There  his  rider  grasps  the  hilt 
Of  his  sabre  lying  bloody 
By  his  side,  upon  the  muddy, 
Trampled  ground,  which  darkly  ruddy 
Shows  the  blood  that  he  has  spilt. 

And  to-night  the  moon  shall  shudder 
As  she  looks  down  on  the  moor, 

Where  the  dead  of  hostile  races 

Slumber,  slaughtered  in  their  places ; 

All  their  rigid  ghastly  faces 
Spattered  hideously  with  gore. 

And  the  sleepers !  ah,  the  sleepers 
Make  a  Westminster  that  day ; 

'Mid  the  seething  battle's  lava ! 

And  each  man  who  fell  shall  have  a 

Proud  inscription — Balaklava, 
Which  shall  never  fade  away. 


SELECTIONS   FROM   "WASHINGTON   MEMORIAL 

ODE" 

Oh,  proud  old  Commonwealth !  thy  sacred  name 
Makes  frequent  music  on  the  lips  of  Fame ! 
And  as  the  nation,  in  its  onward  march, 
Thunders  beneath  the  Union's  mighty  arch, 
Thine  the  bold  front  which  every  patriot  sees 
The  stateliest  figure  on  its  massive  frieze. 
Oh,  proud  old  State !  well  may  thy  form  be  grand, 
'Twas  thine  to  give  a  Savior  to  the  land. 
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For,  in  the  past,  when  upward  rose  the  cry, 
"Save  or  we  perish!"  thine  'twas  to  supply 
The  master-spirit  of  the  storm  whose  will 
Said  to  the  billows  in  their  wrath :  "Be  still !" 
And  though  a  great  calm  followed,  yet  the  age 
In  which  he  saw  that  mad  tornado  rage 
Made  in  its  cares  and  wild  tempestuous  strife 
One  solemn  passion  of  his  noble  life. 
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When  the  fierce  torrent — lava-like — of  bronze 
To  mould  this  statue  burst  its  furnace  bonds, 
When  it  out-thundered  in  its  liquid  flow, 
With  splendid  flame  and  scintillating  glow, 
'Twas  in  its  wild  tumultuous  throb  and  storm 
Type  of  the  age  which  moulded  into  form 
The  God-like  character  of  him  sublime, 
Whose  name  is  reared  a  statue  for  all  time 
In  the  great  minister  of  the  whole  world's  heart, 
I've  called  his  name  a  statue.    Stern  and  vast 
It  rests  enthroned  upon  the  mighty  past : 
Fit  plinth  for  him  whose  image  in  the  mind 
Looms  up  as  that  of  one  by  God  designed ! 
Fit  plinth  and  sooth!    the  mighty  past  for  him 
Whose  simple  name  is  Glory's  synonym ! 
E'en  Fancy's  self,  in  her  enchanted  sleep, 
Can  dream  no  future  which  may  cease  to  keep 
His  name  in  guard,  like  sentinel  and  cry, 
From  Time's  great  bastions :  "It  shall  never  die." 

sfc  %  jfc  s£  ^e  :fc 

And  here  remember  that  your  best  applause 
To  him  is  shown  in  standing  by  the  Laws ! 
But  if  our  rights  shall  ever  be  denied, 
I  call  upon  you  by  your  race's  pride, 
To  seek  some  "West  Augusta"  and  unfurl 
Our  banner  where  the  mountain  vapors  curl : 
Lowland  and  valley  then  will  swell  the  cry, 
He  left  us  free :  thus  will  we  live  or  die ! 
One  other  word,  Virginia,  hear  thy  son, 
Whose  filial  service  now  is  nearly  done — 
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Hear  me  old  State !  thou  art  supremely  blest : 

A  hero's  ashes  slumber  in  thy  breast ! 

Oh,  Mother!  if  the  ashes  of  a  king 

Could  nerve  to  deeds  with  which  Fame's  trumpets  ring. 

What  glove  of  challenger  shall  make  thee  start, 

When  thy  great  son  lies  sleeping  on  thy  heart ! 


DREAMERS 

Fools  laugh  at  dreamers,  and  the  dreamers  smile 
In  answer,  if  they  any  answer  make : 
They  know  that  Saxon  Alfred  could  not  bake 
The  oaten  cakes,  but  that  he  snatched  his  Isle 
Back  from  the  fierce  and  bloody-handed  Dane. 

And.  so,  they  leave  the  plodders  to  their  gains — 
Quit  money  changing  for  the  student's  lamp, 
And  tune  the  harp  to  gain  thereby  some  camp, 
Where  what  they  learn  is  worth  a  kingdom's  crown ; 
They  fashion  bows  and  arrows  to  bring  down 
The  mighty  truths  which  sail  the  upper  air ; 
To  them  the  facts  which  make  the  fools  despair 
Become  familiar,  and  a  thousand  things 
Tell  them  the  secrets  they  refuse  to  kings. 

A  LITTLE   PICTURE 

Oft  when  pacing  thro'  the  long  and  dim 
Dark  gallery  of  the  past,  I  pause  before 
A  picture  of  which  this  is  a  copy — 
Wretched  at  best. 

How  fair  she  look'd,  standing  a  tip-toe  there, 
Pois'd  daintily  upon  her  little  feet! 
The  slanting  sunset  falling  thro'  the  leaves 
In  golden  glory  on  her  smiling  face, 
Upturn'd  toward  the  blushing  roses;  while 
The  breeze  that  came  up  from  the  river's  brink, 
Shook  all  their  clusters  over  her  fair  face ; 
And  sported  with  her  robe,  until  me  thought, 
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That  she  stood  there  clad  wondrously  indeed ! 
In  perfume  and  in  music ;  for  her  dress 
Made  a  low  rippling  sound  like  little  waves 
That  break  at  midnight  on  the  tawny  sands — 
While  all  the  evening  air  of  roses  whisper'd. 
Over  her  face  a  rich,  warm  blush  spread  slowly, 
And  she  laughed  a  low,  sweet,  mellow  laugh 
To  see  the  branches  still  evade  her  hands — 
Her  small  white  hands  which  seem'd  indeed  as  if 
Made  only  thus  to  gather  roses. 

Then  with  face 
All  flushed  and  smiling  she  did  nod  to  me 
Asking  my  help  to  gather  them  for  her : 
And  so,  I  bent  the  heavy  clusters  down, 
Show'ring  the  rose-leaves  o'er  her  neck  and  face ; 
Then  carefully  she  plucked  the  very  fairest  one,. 
And  court'seying  playfully  gave  it  to  me — 
Show'd  me  her  finger-tip,  pricked  by  a  thorn, 
And  when  I  would  have  kissed  it,  shook  her  head, 
Kiss'd  it  herself,  and  mocked  me  with  a  smile ! 
The  rose  she  gave  me  sleeps  between  the  leaves 
Of  an  old  poet  where  its  sight  oft  brings 
That  Summer  evening  back  again  to  me. 


TO  ALEXANDER  GALT,  THE  SCULPTOR 

Alas!  he's  cold! 
Cold  as  the  marble  which  his  fingers  wrought — 
Cold,  but  not  dead;  for  each  embodied  thought 
Of  his,  which  he  from  the  Ideal  brought 

To  live  in  stone, 
Assures  him  immortality  of  fame. 

Gait  is  not  dead! 

Only  too  soon 

We  saw  him  climb 
Up  to  his  pedestal,  where  equal  Time 
And  coming  generations,  in  the  noon 
Of  his  full  reputation,  yet  shall  stand 
To  pay  just  homage  to  his  noble  name. 
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Our  Poet  of  the  Quarries  only  sleeps, 

He  cleft  his  pathway  up  the  future's  steeps, 

And  now  rests  from  his  labors. 

Hence  'tis  I  say; 
For  him  there  is  no  death, 
Only  the  stopping  of  the  pulse  and  breath — 
But  simple  breath  is  not  the  all  in  all ; 
Man  hath  it  but  in  common  with  the  brutes — 
Life  is  in  action  and  in  brave  pursuits ! 
By  what  we  dream,  and  having  dreamt,  dare  do, 
We  hold  our  places  in  the  world's  large  view, 
And  still  have  part  in  the  affairs  of  men 

When  the  long  sleep  is  on  us. 

He  dreamt  and  made  his  dreams  perpetual  things 
Fit  for  the  rugged  cell  of  penitential  saints, 
Or  sumptuous  halls  of  Kings, 
And  showed  himself  a  Poet  in  the  Art; 
He  chiselled  Lyrics  with  a  touch  so  fine, 
With  such  a  tender  beauty  of  their  own, 
That  rarest  songs  broke  out  from  every  line 
And  verse  was  audible  in  voiceless  stone ! 
His  Psyche,  soft  in  beauty  and  in  grace, 
Waits  for  her  lover  in  the  Western  breeze, 
And  a  swift  smile  irradiates  her  face, 
As  though  she  heard  him  whisper  in  the  trees. 

His  passion-stricken  Sappho  seems  alive — < 
Before  her  none  can  ever  feel  alone, 
For  on  her  face  emotions  so  do  strive 
That  we  forget  she  is  but  pallid  stone ; 
And  all  her  tragedy  of  love  and  woe 
Is  told  us  in  the  chilly  marble's  snow. 

Bacchante,  with  her  vine-crowned  hair, 
Leaps  to  the  cymbal  measured  dance 
With  such  a  passion  in  her  air — 
Upon  her  brow — upon  her  lips — 
As  thrills  you  to  the  finger-tips, 
And  fascinates  your  glance. 
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These  are,  as  'twere,  three  of  his  songs  in  Stone — 
The  first  full  of  the  tenderness  of  love, 
Speaking  of  moon-rise,  and  the  low  wind's  call : 
The  second  of  love's  tragedy  and  fall; 
The  third  of  shrill,  mad  laughter,  and  the  tone 
Of  festal  music,  on  whose  rise  and  fall 
Swift-footed  dancers  follow. 

Nobler  than  these  sweet  lyric  dreams, 
Dreamt  out  beside  Italia's  streams, 
He'd  worked  some  Epic  studies  out,  in  part — 
To  leave  them  incomplete  his  chief  est  pain 
When  the  low  pulses  of  his  failing  heart 
Admonished  him  of  death. 

Ay!  he  had  soared  upon  a  lofty  wing, 

Wet  with  the  purple  and  encrimsoned  rain 

Of  dreams,  whose  clouds  had  floated  o'er  his  brain 

Until  it  ached  with  glories. 
If  you  would  see  his  Epic  studies,  go — 
Go  with  the  student  from  his  dim  arcade — 
Halt  where  the  Statesman  standeth  in  the  hall, 
And  mark  how  careless  voices  hush  and  fall, 
And  all  light  talk  to  sudden  pause  is  brought 
In  presence  of  the  noble  type  of  thought — 
Embodied  Independence  which  he  wrought 

From  stone  of  far  Carrara. 

View  his  Columbus :  Hero  grand  and  meek, 
Scarred  'mid  the  battle's  long-protracted  brunt — 
Palos  and  Salvador  stamped  on  his  front, 
With  not  a  line  about  it,  poor  or  weak — 
A  second  Atlas,  bearing  on  his  brow 
A  New  World,  just  discovered. 

Go  see  Virginia's  wise,  majestic  face 
With  some  faint  shadow  of  her  coming  woe 
Writ  on  the  broad,  expansive,  virgin  snow 
Of  her  imperial  forehead,  just  as  though 
Some  disembodied  Prophet-hand  of  eld 
The  Sculptor's  chisel  in  its  touch  had  held, 
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Foreshadowing  her  coming  crown  of  thorns — 
Her  crown  and  her  great  glory ! 
These  of  the  many ;  but  they  are  enough — 
Enough  to  show  that  I  have  rightly  said 
The  marble's  snow  bids  back  from  him  decay, 
He  sleepeth  long;  but  sleeps  not  with  the  dead 
Who  die,  and  are  forgotten  ere  the  clay 
Heaped  over  them  hath  hardened  in  the  sun. 

This  much  of  Gait,  the  Artist: 

Of  the  man 
Fain  would  I  speak,  but  in  sad  sooth  I  can 
Ne'er  find  the  words  wherein  to  tell 
How  he  was  loved,  or  yet  how  well 

He  did  deserve  it. 
All  things  of  beauty  were  to  him  delight — 
The  sunset's  clouds — the  turret  rent  apart— 
The  stars  which  glitter  in  the  noon  of  night — 
Spoke  in  one  voice  unto  his  mind  and  heart, 
His  love  of  Nature  made  his  love  of  Art, 

And  had  his  span 

Of  life  been  longer 
He  had  surely  done 
Such  noble  things  that  he 
Like  to  a  soaring  eagle  would  have  been 
At  last — lost  in  the  sun ! 


UNDER   ONE   BLANKET 

The  sun  went  down  in  flame  and  smoke, 
The  cold  night  passed  without  alarms, 

And  when  the  bitter  morning  broke 
Our  men  stood  to  their  arms. 

But  not  a  foe  in  front  was  found 
After  the  long  and  stubborn  fight. 

The  enemy  had  left  the  ground 
Where  we  had  lain  that  night. 
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In  hollows  where  the  sun  was  lost 

Unthawed  still  lay  the  shining  snow, 
And  on  the  rugged  ground  the  frost 

In  slender  spears  did  grow. 

Close  to  us,  where  our  final  rush 

Was  made  at  closing  in  of  day, 
We  saw,  amid  an  awful  hush, 

The  rigid  shapes  of  clay : 

Things,  which  but  yesterday  had  life, 

And  answered  to  the  trumpet's  call, 
Remained  as  victims  of  the  strife, 

Clods  of  the  Valley  all ! 

Then,  the  grim  detail  marched  away 
A  grave  from  the  hard  soil  to  wrench, 

Wherein  should  sleep  the  Blue  and  Grey 
All  in  a  ghastly  trench ! 

A  thicket  of  young  pines  arose, 

Midway  upon  that  frosty  ground ; 
A  shelter  from  the  winds  and  snows, 

And  by  its  edge  I  found 

Two  stiffened  forms,  where  they  had  died, 
As  sculptured  marble  white  and  cold, 

Lying  together  side  by  side 
Beneath  one  blanket's  fold. 

My  heart  already  touched  and  sad, 

The  blanket  down  I  gently  drew 
And  saw  a  sturdy  form,  well  clad 

From  head  to  heel  in  Blue. 

Beside  him,  gaunt  from  many  a  fast, 

A  pale  and  boyish  "rebel"  lay, 
Free  from  all  pangs  of  life,  at  last, 

In  tattered  suit  of  Grey. 
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There  side  by  side  those  soldiers  slept, 
Each  for  the  cause  that  he  thought  good, 

And  bowing  down  my  head  I  wept 
Through  human  brotherhood. 

Oh,  sirs!  it  was  a  piteous  thing 
To  see  how  they  had  vainly  tried 

With  strips  of  shirts,  and  bits  of  string, 
To  stay  life's  ebbing  tide ! 

The  story  told  itself  aright; 

(Print  scarce  were  plainer  to  the  eye) 
How  they  together  in  the  night 

Had  laid  them  down  to  die. 

The  story  told  itself,  I  say, 

How  smitten  by  their  wounds  and  cold 
They'd  nestled  close,  the  Blue  and  Grey, 

Beneath  one  blanket's  fold. 

All  their  poor  surgery  could  do 

They  did  to  stop  their  wounds  so  deep, 

Until  at  last  the  Grey  and  Blue 
Like  comrades  fell  asleep. 

We  dug  for  them  a  generous  grave, 
Under  that  sombre  thicket's  lee, 

And  there  we  laid  the  sleeping  brave 
To  wait  God's  reveille. 

That  grave  by  many  a  tear  was  graced 
From  ragged  heroes  ranged  around, 

As  in  one  blanket  they  were  placed 
In  consecrated  ground. 

Aye!  consecrated,  without  flaw, 
Because  upon  that  bloody  sod, 

My  soul  uplifted  stood  and  saw 
Where  Christ  had  lately  trod ! 
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THE  LEE    MEMORIAL   ODE 

"Great  Mother  of  great  Commonwealths" 
Men  call  our  Mother  State : 
And  she  so  well  has  earned  this  name 
That  she  may  challenge  fate 
To  snatch  away  the  epithet 
Long  given  her  of  "great." 

First  of  all  Old  England's  outposts 
To  stand  fast  upon  these  shores 
Soon  she  brought  a  mighty  harvest 
To  a  People's  threshing  floors, 
And  more  than  golden  grain  was  piled 
Within  her  ample  doors. 

Behind  her  stormy  sunrise  shone, 

Her  shadow  fell  vast  and  long, 

And  her  mighty  Adm'ral,  English  Smith, 

Heads  a  prodigious  throng 

Of  as  mighty  men,  from  Raleigh  down, 

As  ever  arose  in  song. 

Her  names  are  the  shining  arrows 
Which  her  ancient  quiver  bears, 
And  their  splendid  sheaf  has  thickened 
Through  the  long  march  of  the  years, 
While  her  great  shield  has  been  burnished 
By  her  children's  blood  and  tears. 

Yes,  it  is  true,  my  Countrymen, 
'  We  are  rich  in  names  and  blood, 
And  red  have  been  the  blossoms 
From  the  first  Colonial  bud, 
While  her  names  have  blazed  as  meteors 
By  many  a  field  and  flood. 

And  as  some  flood  tumultuous 
In  sounding  billows  rolled 
Gives  back  the  evening's  glories 
In  a  wealth  of  blazing  gold : 
So  does  the  present  from  its  waves 
Reflect  the  lights  of  old. 
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Our  history  is  a  shining  sea 

Locked  in  by  lofty  land 

And  its  great  Pillars  of  Hercules, 

Above  the  shining  sand, 

I  here  behold  in  majesty 

Uprising  on  each  hand. 

These  Pillars  of  our  history, 
In  fame  forever  young, 
Are  known  in  every  latitude 
And  named  in  every  tongue, 
And  down  through  all  the  Ages 
Their  story  shall  be  sung. 

The  Father  of  his  Country 
Stands  above  that  shut-in  sea 
A  glorious  symbol  to  the  world 
Of  all  that's  great  and  free ; 
And  to-day  Virginia  matches  him — 
And  matches  him  with  Lee. 

Who  shall  blame  the  social  order 
Which  gave  us  men  as  great  as  these? 
Who  condemn  the  soil  of  t'  forest 
Which  brings  forth  gigantic  trees? 
Who  presume  to  doubt  that  Providence 
Shapes  out  our  destinies  ? 

Fore-ordained  and  long  maturing, 
Came  the  famous  men  of  old : 
In  the  dark  mines  deep  were  driven 
Down  the  shafts  to  reach  the  gold, 
And  the  story  is  far  longer 
Than  the  histories  have  told. 

From  Bacon  down  to  Washington 
The  generations  passed, 
Great  events  and  moving  causes 
Were  in  serried  order  massed : 
Berkeley  well  was  first  confronted, 
Better  George  the  King  at  last ! 
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From  the  time  of  that  stern  ruler 
To  our  own  familiar  days 
Long  the  pathway  we  have  trodden, 
Hard,  and  devious  were  its  ways 
Till  at  last  there  came  the  second 
Mightier  Revolution's  blaze. 

Till  at  last  there  broke  the  tempest 
Like  a  cyclone  on  the  sea, 
When  the  lightnings  blazed  and  dazzled 
And  the  thunders  were  set  free — 
And  riding  on  that  whirlwind  came 
Majestic,  Robert  Lee ! 

Who — again  I  ask  the  question — 
Who  may  challenge  in  debate, 
With  any  show  of  truthfulness, 
Our  former  social  state 
Which  brought  forth  more  than  heroes 
In  their  lives  supremely  great  ? 

Not  Peter,  the  wild  Crusader, 

When  bent  upon  his  knee, 

Not  Arthur  and  his  belted  Knights, 

In  the  Poet's  Song,  could  be 

More  earnest  than  those  Southern  men 

Who  followed  Robert  Lee. 

They  thought  that  they  were  right  and  this 

Was  hammered  into  those 

Who  held  that  crest  all  drenched  in  blood, 

Where  the  "Bloody  Angle"  rose. 

As  for  all  else  ?    It  passes  by 

As  the  idle  wind  that  blows. 

Then  stand  up,  oh  my  Countrymen! 
And  unto  God  give  thanks, 
On  mountains,  and  on  hillsides 
And  by  sloping  river  banks — 
Thank  God  that  you  were  worthy 
Of  the  grand  Confederate  ranks: 
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That  you  who  came  from  uplands 
And  from  beside  the  sea, 
Filled  with  love  of  Old  Virginia 
And  the  teachings  of  the  free, 
May  boast  in  sight  of  all  men 
That  you  followed  Robert  Lee. 

Peace  has  come.    God  give  His  blessing 
On  the  fact  and  on  the  name ! 
The  South  speaks  no  invective 
And  she  writes  no  word  of  blame ; 
But  we  call  all  men  to  witness 
That  we  stand  up  without  shame. 

Nay !    Send  it  forth  to  all  the  world 
That  we  stand  up  here  with  pride, 
With  love  for  our  living  comrades 
And  praise  for  those  who  died : 
And  in  this  manly  frame  of  mind 
Till  death  we  will  abide. 

God  and  our  consciences  alone 
Give  us  measure  of  right  and  wrong; 
The  race  may  fall  unto  the  swift 
And  the  battle  to  the  strong : 
But  the  truth  will  shine  in  history 
And  blossom  into  song. 

Human  grief  full  oft  by  glory 
Is  assuaged  and  disappears 
When  its  requiem  swells  with  music 
Like  the  shock  of  shields  and  spears, 
And  its  passion  is  too  full  of  pride 
To  leave  a  space  for  tears. 

And  hence,  to-day,  my  Countrymen, 
We  come  with  undimmed  eyes, 
In  homage  of  the  hero  Lee, 
The  good,  the  great,  the  wise ! 
And  at  his  name  our  hearts  will  leap 
Till  his  last  old  soldier  dies. 
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Ask  me,  if  so  you  please,  to  paint 
Storm  winds  upon  the  sea ; 
Tell  me  to  weigh  great  Cheops — 
Set  volcanic  forces  free ; 
But  bid  me  not,  my  Countrymen, 
To  picture  Robert  Lee! 

As  Saul,  bound  for  Damascus  fair, 
Was  struck  blind  by  sudden  light, 
So  my  eyes  are  pained  and  dazzled 
By  a  radiance  pure  and  white 
Shot  back  by  the  burnished  armor 
Of  that  glory-belted  Knight. 

His  was  all  the  Norman's  polish 
And  sobriety  of  grace; 
All  the  Goth's  majestic  figure ; 
All  the  Roman's  noble  face ; 
And  he  stood  the  tall  exemplar 
Of  a  grand  historic  race. 

Baronial  were  his  acres  where 

Potomac's  waters  run; 

High  his  lineage,  and  his  blazon 

Was  by  cunning  heralds  done; 

But  better  still  he  might  have  said 

Of  his  "works"  he  was  the  "son." 

Truth  walked  beside  him  always 
From  his  childhood's  early  years, 
Honor  followed  as  his  shadow, 
Valor  lightened  all  his  cares : 
And  he  rode — that  grand  Virginian — 
Last  of  all  the  Cavaliers  ! 

As  a  soldier  we  all  knew  him 

Great  in  action  and  repose, 

Saw  how  his  genius  kindled 

And  his  mighty  spirit  rose 

When  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 

Encompassed  him  with  foes. 
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But  he  and  his  grew  braver 
As  the  danger  grew  more  rife, 
Avaricious  they  of  glory- 
But  most  prodigal  of  life, 
And  the  "Army  of  Virginia" 
Was  the  Atlas  of  the  strife. 

As  his  troubles  gathered  round  him, 
Thick  as  waves  that  beat  the  shore, 
Altra  Cura  rode  behind  him, 
Famine's  shadow  filled  his  door; 
Still  he  wrought  deeds  no  mortal  man 
Had  ever  wrought  before. 

Then  came  the  end,  my  Countrymen, 

The  last  thunderbolts  were  hurled ! 

Worn  out  by  his  own  victories 

His  battle  flags  were  furled 

And  a  history  was  finished 

That  has  changed  the  modern  world. 

As  some  saint  in  the  arena 
Of  a  bloody  Roman  game, 
As  the  prize  of  his  endeavor, 
Put  on  an  immortal  frame, 
Through  long  agonies  our  Soldier 
Won  the  crown  of  martial  fame. 

But  there  came  a  greater  glory 
To  that  man  supremely  great 
(When  his  just  sword  he  laid  aside 
In  peace  to  serve  his  State) 
For  in  his  classic  solitude 
He  rose  up  and  mastered  Fate. 

He  triumphed  and  he  did  not  die! — 
No  funeral  bells  are  tolled — 
But  on  that  day  in  Lexington 
Fame  came  herself  to  hold 
His  stirrup  while  he  mounted 
To  ride  down  the  streets  of  gold. 
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He  is  not  dead !    There  is  no  death ! 

He  only  went  before 

His  journey  on  when  Christ  the  Lord 

Wide  open  held  the  door, 

And  a  calm  celestial  peace  is  his : 

Thank  God!  forevermore. 

When  the  effigy  of  Washington 
In  its  bronze  was  reared  on  high 
'Twas  mine,  with  others,  now  long  gone, 
Beneath  a  stormy  sky, 
To  utter  to  the  multitude 
His  name  that  cannot  die. 

And  here  to-day,  my  Countrymen, 

I  tell  you  Lee  shall  ride 

With  that  great  "rebel"  down  the  years — 

Twin  "rebels"  side  by  side ! — 

And  confronting  such  a  vision 

All  our  grief  gives  place  to  pride. 

Those  two  shall  ride  immortal 
And  shall  ride  abreast  of  Time, 
Shall  light  up  stately  history 
And  blaze  in  Epic  Rhyme — 
Both  patriots,  both  Virginians  true, 
Both  "rebels,"  both  sublime! 

Our  past  is  full  of  glories, 
It  is  a  shut-in  sea, 
The  pillars  overlooking  it 
Are  Washington  and  Lee : 
And  a  future  spread  before  us, 
Not  unworthy  of  the  free. 

And  here  and  now,  my  Countrymen 

Upon  this  sacred  sod, 

Let  us  feel :  It  was  "Our  Father" 

Who  above  us  held  the  rod, 

And  from  hills  to  sea 

Like  Robert  Lee 

Bow  reverently  to  God. 
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OUR   HEROIC  DEAD 

I. 

A  King  once  said  of  a  prince  struck  down, 

"Taller  he  seems  in  death." 

And  this  speech  holds  truth,  for  now  as  then 

'Tis  after  death  that  we  measure  men, 

And  as  mists  of  the  past  are  rolled  away 

Our  heroes,  who  died  in  their  tattered  gray, 

Grow  "taller"  and  greater  in  all  their  parts 

Till  they  fill  our  minds  as  they  fill  our  hearts. 

And  for  those  who  lament  them  there's  this  relief- 

That  Glory  sits  by  the  side  of  Grief, 

Yes,  they  grow  "taller"  as  the  years  pass  by 

And  the  World  learns  how  they  could  do  and  die. 

II. 

A  nation  respects  them.     The  East  and  West, 
The  far-off  slope  of  the  Golden  Coast, 
The  stricken  South  and  the  North  agree 
That  the  heroes  who  died  for  you  and  me — 
Each  valiant  man,  in  his  own  degree, 
Whether  he  fell  on  the  shore  or  sea, 

Did  deeds  of  which 

This  Land,  though  rich 
In  histories  may  boast, 
And  the  Sage's  Book  and  the  Poet's  Lay 
Are  full  of  the  deeds  of  the  Men  in  Gray. 

III. 

No  lion  cleft  from  the  rock  is  ours, 

Such  as  Lucerne  displays, 
Our  only  wealth  is  in  tears  and  flowers, 

And  words  of  reverent  praise, 
And  the  Roses  brought  to  this  silent  Yard 

Are  Red  and  White.     Behold ! 
They  tell  how  wars  for  a  kingly  crown, 
In  the  blood  of  England's  best  writ  down, 
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Left  Britain  a  story  whose  moral  old 
Is  fit  to  be  graven  in  text  of  gold : 
The  moral  is,  that  when  battles  cease 
The  ramparts  smile  in  the  blooms  of  peace. 

And  flowers  to-day  were  hither  brought 
From  the  gallant  men  who  against  us  fought; 
York  and  Lancaster ! — Gray  and  Blue ! 
Each  to  itself  and  the  other  true — 

And  so  I  say 

Our  men  in  Gray 
Have  left  to  the  South  and  North  a  tale 
Which  none  of  the  glories  of  Earth  can  pale. 

That  past  is  now  like  an  Arctic  Sea 

Where  the  living  currents  have  ceased  to  run, 

But  over  that  past  the  fame  of  Lee 
Shines  out  as  the  "Midnight  Sun:" 

And  that  glorious  Orb,  in  its  march  sublime, 

Shall  gild  our  graves  till  the  end  of  time ! 

THE  FUTURE   HISTORIAN 

From  "Mahone's  Brigade." 

In  the  future  some  historian  shall  come  forth  both  strong  and 

wise, 
With  a  love  of  the  Republic,  and  the  truth,  before  his  eyes. 
He  will  show  the  subtle  causes  of  the  war  between  the  States, 
He  will  go  back  in  his  studies  far  beyond  our  modern  dates, 
He  will  trace  out  hostile  ideas  as  the  miner  does  the  lodes, 
He  will  show  the  different  habits  born  of  different  social  codes, 
He  will  show  the  Union  riven,  and  the  picture  will  deplore, 
He  will  show  it  re-united  and  made  stronger  than  before. 
Slow  and  patient,  fair  and  truthful  must  the  coming  teacher  be 
To  show  how  the  knife  was  sharpened  that  was  ground  to 

prune  the  tree. 
He  will  hold  the  Scales  of  Justice,  he  will  measure  praise  and 

blame, 
And  the  South  will  stand  the  verdict,  and  will  stand  it  without 

shame. 
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ARMS   AND  THE  MAN 

A  Metrical  Address  recited  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Lord 

Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  on  invitation  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 

House  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

XVII. 

PATER   PATRIAE 

Achilles  came  from  Homer's  Jove-like  brain, 

Pavilioned  'mid  his  ships  where  Thetis  trod; 
But  he  whose  image  dominates  this  plain 
Came  from  the  hand  of  God! 

Yet  of  his  life,  which  shall  all  time  adorn 

I  dare  not  sing ;  to  try  the  theme  would  be 
To  drink  as  'twere  that  Scandinavian  Horn 
Whose  tip  was  in  the  Sea. 

I  bow  my  head  and  go  upon  my  ways, 

Who  tells  that  story  can  but  gild  the  gold — 
Could  I  pile  Alps  on  Apennines  of  praise 
The  tale  would  not  be  told. 

Not  his  the  blade  which  lyric  fables  say 

Cleft  Pyrenees  from  ridge  to  nether  bed, 
But  his  the  sword  which  cleared  the  Sacred  Way 
For  Freedom's  feet  to  tread. 

Not  Caesar's  genius  nor  Napoleon's  skill 

Gave  him  proud  mast'ry  o'er  the  trembling  earth ; 
But  great  in  honesty,  and  sense  and  will — 
He  was  the  "man  of  worth." 

He  knew  not  North,  nor  South,  nor  West,  nor  East : 

Childless  himself,  Father  of  States  he  stood, 
Strong  and  sagacious  as  a  Knight  turned  Priest, 
And  vowed  to  deeds  of  good. 

Compared  with  all  Earth's  heroes  I  may  say 

He  was,  with  even  half  his  virtues  hid, 

Greater  in  what  his  hand  refrained  than  they 

Were  great  in  what  they  did. 
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And  thus  his  image  dominates  all  time, 

Uplifted  like  the  everlasting  dome 
Which  rises  in  a  miracle  sublime 
Above  eternal  Rome. 

On  Rome's  once  blooming  plain  where'er  we  stray 

That  dome  majestic  rises  on  the  view, 
Its  Cross  a-glow  with  every  wandering  ray 
That  shines  along  the  Blue. 

So  his  vast  image  shadows  all  the  lands, 

So  holds  forever  Man's  adoring  eye, 

And  o'er  the  Union  which  he  left  it  stands 

Our  Cross  against  the  sky! 

XVIII. 

THE   FLAG   OF   THE   REPUBLIC 

My  harp  soon  ceases;  but  I  here  allege 

Its  strings  are  in  my  heart  and  tremble  there : 
My  Song's  last  strain  shall  be  a  claim  and  pledge — 
A  claim,  a  pledge,  a  prayer ! 

I  stand,  as  stood  in  storied  days  of  old, 
Vasco  Balboa  staring  o'er  bright  seas 
When  fair  Pacific's  tide  of  limpid  gold 
Surged  up  against  his  knees. 

For  haughty  Spain,  her  banner  in  his  hand, 

He  claimed  a  New  World,  sea,  and  plain,  and  crag — 
I  claim  the  Future's  Ocean  for  this  land, 
And  here  I  plant  her  flag! 

Float  out,  oh  flag,  from  Freedom's  burnished  lance. 
Float  out,  oh  flag,  in  Red,  and  White  and  Blue! 
The  Union's  colors  and  the  hues  of  France 
Commingled  on  the  view! 

Float  out,  oh  flag,  and  all  thy  splendors  wake ! 
Float  out,  oh  flag,  above  our  Hero's  bed! 
Float  out,  oh  flag,  and  let  thy  blazon  take 
New  glories  from  the  dead! 
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Float  out,  oh  flag,  o'er  Freedom's  noblest  types! 

Float  out,  oh  flag,  all  free  of  blot  or  stain! 
Float  out,  oh  flag,  the  "Roses"  in  thy  stripes 
Forever  blent  again! 

Float  out,  oh  flag,  and  float  in  every  clime ! 

Float  out,  oh  flag,  and  blaze  on  every  sea! 
Float  out,  oh  flag,  and  float  as  long  as  Time 
And  Space  themselves  shall  be! 

Float  out,  oh  flag,  o'er  Freedom's  onward  march ! 

Float  out,  oh  flag,  in  Freedom's  starry  sheen ! 
Float  out,  oh  flag,  above  the  Union's  arch 
Where  Washington  is  seen! 

Float  out,  oh  flag,  above  a  smiling  Land! 
Float  out,  oh  flag,  above  a  peaceful  sod ! 
Float  out,  oh  flag,  thy  staff  within  the  hand 

Beneficent  of  God! 


SAM  HOUSTON 

[1793—1863] 


GEORGE   P.   GARRISON 

CAM    HOUSTON — who,     if    he    was    christened    Samuel,    never 

called  himself  by  the  name  or  signed  it  in  that  form — was  of 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  was  born  near  Lexington,  Virginia, 
March  2,  1793.  His  father  died  in  1806,  and  soon  thereafter  his 
mother  moved  with  the  family  to  Blount  County  in  East  Tennessee. 
There  Sam  became  a  clerk  in  a  country  store  for  a  time ;  subse- 
quently he  abandoned  his  place  and  went  to  live  with  the  Cherokee 
Indians  until  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old.  He  then  rejoined 
the  whites  and  taught  school  for  a  while,  and  later  became  himself 
a  student  of  the  Academy  of  Maryville. 

Houston's  previous  education  had  been  obtained  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months'  attendance  at  a  country  school ;  but  he  had 
learned  to  read  and  was  fond  of  it.  While  the  range  of  literature 
which  circumstances  opened  to  him  was  rather  narrow,  it  included 
the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad;  and  of 
these,  being  endowed  with  a  strong  and  active  intellect,  he  made 
the  most.  He  had  a  rather  remarkable  gift  of  language,  and  his 
speeches  and  letters  leave  the  impression  of  a  culture  which  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  opportunity. 

In  1813  Houston  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  a  Tennessee 
regiment  of  volunteers,  and  a  little  later  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  ensign.  His  regiment  was  a  part  of  General  Jackson's 
force  at  the  battle  of  To-ho-pe-ka,  or  Horseshoe  Bend,  on  the  Tal- 
lapoosa River  in  Alabama,  which  was  fought  August  27,  1814.  In 
this  battle  Houston  acquitted  himself  with  distinguished  bravery, 
being  severely  wounded,  and  in  consequence  he  was  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy.    He  remained  in  the  service  till  1818,  when  he  resigned. 

After  leaving  the  army  Houston  studied  law  and  began  practice; 
but  his  attention  was  soon  diverted  to  politics,  and  he  held  suc- 
cessively the  offices  of  adjutant-general  of  the  State,  district-attorney, 
and  major-general  of  militia.  In  1823  he  was  elected  representative 
in  Congress  from  the  Ninth  Tennessee  District,  which  office  he 
held  for  two  terms.  In  1827  he  became  Governor  of  Tennessee ;  but 
in  April,  1829,  before  the  end  of  his  first  term,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  race  for  a  second,  which  he  appeared  to  be  winning,  he  sud- 
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denly  resigned  and  went  again  to  live  among  the  Indians.  This 
act  was  due  to  a  disagreement  with  his  wife  which  had  led  to 
their  separation  after  they  had  been  but  a  few  months  married. 
The  details  of  the  trouble  were  never  made  public  by  either  of  them, 
and  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  can  be  given. 

The  Indians  whom  Houston  joined  were  a  branch  of  the  Chero- 
kees  living  in  Arkansas.  Among  these  he  lived  a  dissipated  and 
discreditable  life  until  the  approach  of  the  Texas  Revolution.  He 
was  afterward  accused  of  bringing  about  this  revolution  with  the 
connivance  of  President  Jackson  in  order  to  promote  the  interests 
of  slavery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  practically  nothing  to  do 
with  causing  the  revolution;  but  when  it  was  already  well  under 
way  he  assumed  the  leadership  in  it,  for  which  he  was  especially 
fitted  both  by  capacity  and  by  inclination,  and  carried  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination. 

From  this  time  forward  Houston's  attention  was  given  mainly 
to  politics. 

In  September,  1836,  after  the  Mexicans  had  been  finally  expelled 
from  Texas  and  the  new  republic  was  enabled  to  effect  a  permanent 
organization  for  its  government,  he  was  chosen  president.  The 
Texas  Constitution  provided  that  the  first  president  should  be  elected 
for  two  years,  and  fixed  the  term  thereafter  at  three ;  and  it  made 
the  holder  of  the  office  ineligible  to  succeed  himself.  Houston 
therefore  retired  from  the  presidency  in  December,  1838;  but  in 
1841  he  was  again  elected  and  served  until  1844.  In  1846,  after 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  became  United  States  Senator,  and 
this  office  he  held  till  March  4,  1859.  He  ran  for  governor  in  1857, 
but  was  defeated.  In  1859  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  governor, 
and  this  time  he  was  elected;  but  in  1861  he  was  deposed  because 
of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  seceding  gov- 
ernment. He  then  retired  to  private  life  and  died  at  his  home 
in  Huntsville,  Texas,  in  1863. 

Houston's  political  career  affords  a  most  interesting  study.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  during  the  whole  of  it  Texas  poli- 
tics were  made  to  revolve  in  large  measure  around  his  own  per- 
sonality; and  this,  too,  when  his  leadership  was  disputed  by  many 
men  of  marked  ability,  aggressiveness,  and  character.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  those  who  figured  prominently  in  the  affairs 
of  Texas  from  the  Revolution  of  1836  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  were  more  or  less  strenuous  critics  of  his  policy  and  conduct, 
and  many  of  them  were  his  bitter  and  uncompromising  enemies. 
For  his  own  part,  right  or  wrong,  he  was  never  conciliatory.  A 
fierce  controversy  over  his  management  of  the   San  Jacinto  cam- 
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paign,  beginning  while  the  campaign  was  yet  in  progress,  lasted 
throughout  his  life  and  was  the  burden  of  his  last  speech  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  With  the  progress,  however,  of  the  sectional- 
izing  movement  in  the  fifties,  personal  influences  in  Texas,  as  in  all 
the  other  states,  were  gradually  subordinated  to  the  great  issues 
between  the  North  and  South.  The  tongue  of  him  that  did  not 
voice  the  popular  conviction  and  sentiment  lost  its  persuasiveness, 
and  Houston's  effort  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  secession  finally 
broke  his  hold  on  Texas  altogether  and  drove  him  into  retirement. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  this  sketch  of  his  career,  Houston  did 
no  literary  work  for  its  own  sake.  What  he  left  in  print  or  manu- 
script is  in  the  form  of  letters,  speeches,  and  state  papers,  incident, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  his  political  activity.  These,  however,  show 
natural  gifts  of  insight  and  expression  that  under  a  more  favorable 
environment  might  have  made  him  as  notable  a  figure  in  literature 
as  he  was  in  politics.  It  is  true  that  his  utterances,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  circumstances  which  prompted  them,  were  often  those 
of  the  advocate ;  but  they  were  also  not  infrequently  appeals  on 
behalf  of  a  minority  view,  or  to  an  audience  like  the  Texan  In- 
dians, too  commonly  intractable  to  the  pleadings  of  their  best  white 
friends.  Such  conditions  tested  severely  the  speaker's  power  to 
persuade;  and  to  this  test  Houston  responded  with  a  strength  of 
logic,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  divination  of  popular 
motives,  which  stamp  him  at  once  as  a  great  orator.  The  effect  of 
his  public  speeches  was  enhanced  by  his  splendid  presence  and  his 
dramatic  tendencies.  But  as  a  writer  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  reached  the  same  high  level.  His  words,  when  put  in  cold 
print,  have  less  the  impression  of  the  sincere  spontaneity  that  char- 
acterizes the  best  literary  effort,  and  more  that  of  complete  self- 
mastery  and  guarded  self-direction. 

That  biography  of  Houston  which  brings  out  most  impartially 
the  lights  and  shades  of  his  character  is  Williams's  'Sam  Houston 
and  the  War  of  Independence  in  Texas.'  That  in  which  his  lit- 
erary work  can  be  studied  best  is  Crane's  'Life  and  Select  Literary 
Remains  of  Sam  Houston.'  The  second  volume  of  this  work — 
bound  with  the  first — contains  the  selections  referred  to  in  its 
title.  To  obtain,  however,  a  complete  view  of  Houston  himself 
from  his  speeches  and  writings,  one  must  read  the  mass  of  his 
unpublished  correspondence  and  papers,  the  larger  part  of  which  is 
— so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch  extends — 
in  the  archives  of  the  Texan  government.  Bruce's  'Life  of  General 
Sam  Houston'  and  Lester's  'Sam  Houston  and  his  Republic'  (re- 
printed with   additions,  but   without   the   author's   name,   by   J.    C. 
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Derby),  are  brief  and  unsatisfactory  works,  which  must  be  used 
with  care,  but  which  should  be  read  by  one  who  wishes  to  see 
Houston  from  every  point  of  view. 


TALK  TO   BORDER   INDIANS 

Executive  Department, 
Washington,  Texas,  March  20,  1843. 
To  the  Head  Chiefs  of  the  Wichetaws,  Ionies,  Tow- 
a-ashes,    Wacoes,    Ta-wack-anies,    Caddoes,    and 
other  Tribes  : 

Brothers: — I  send  this  talk  to  you  by  Governor  But- 
ler, the  agent  of  our  Great  Brother,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  words  I  speak  to  you  are  the  words  of 
a  brother,  who  has  never  told  his  red  brothers  what  was 
not  true. 

Between  your  people  and  ours  there  has  been  war.  Trouble 
has  been  in  the  path  between  us,  and  it  has  been  stained 
with  blood.  While  there  is  war  no  people  can  be  happy. 
When  the  warriors  are  absent  from  home  their  wives  and 
children  may  be  killed  by  their  enemies.  If  the  warriors 
return  with  scalps  or  have  stolen  horses,  it  will  not  bring 
back  their  women  and  children  to  them.  Their  wigwams  will 
be  desolate,  and  they  will  have  to  kindle  new  fires,  and  by 
them  watch  for  their  enemies. 

If  they  make  peace,  they  can  rest  with  their  people  and  be 
happy.  The  hunter  can  kill  his  buffaloes  and  the  squaws 
can  make  corn,  and  there  shall  be  none  to  trouble  them.  We 
are  willing  to  make  a  line  with  you,  beyond  which  our  people 
will  not  hunt.  You  shall  come  to  our  trading-houses  in 
peace;  none  shall  raise  a  hand  against  you,  nor  make  war 
upon  your  people.  Our  traders  will  have  goods  such  as  you 
may  wish  to  buy,  so  soon  as  you  have  made  peace.  The 
goods  shall  be  such  as  you  need,  and  they  will  be  sold  to 
you  cheap.  We  will  have  agents  to  act  for  you,  and  see  that 
no  one  shall  do  wrong  to  you. 
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When  you  wish  to  sell  our  traders  horses,  mules,  peltries, 
or  any  other  articles,  you  shall  have  a  good  price  for  them, 
and  you  shall  not  be  cheated.  You  need  not  doubt  the  words 
which  I  speak  to  you.  If  wrong  has  been  done  to  the  red 
brothers  in  Texas,  it  was  not  done  by  the  chiefs  who  are 
now  in  power.  They  were  bad  deeds,  and  the  people  con- 
demn them.  They  are  now  passed  away.  It  will  do  us  no 
good  to  wrong  the  red  brothers.  Peace  will  make  the  white 
as  well  as  the  red  brothers  happy.  Let  us  meet  in  peace  and 
talk  together,  as  men  who  desire  to  walk  in  straight  paths. 
Let  the  young  men  of  your  nations  take  counsel  of  their 
chiefs  and  wise  men.  Then  they  will  bring  happiness  to  your 
people  instead  of  sorrow  and  trouble. 

Our  Great  Brother,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
desires  that  the  chiefs  of  Texas  and  the  chiefs  of  the  red 
men  should  make  peace  and  bury  the  tomahawk  forever.  I 
will  send  a  councilor  to  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Cherokees ; 
and  (if  you  send  chiefs  there)  he  will  make  a  treaty  that 
will  take  out  of  our  path  the  stain  of  blood  and  make  it 
white,  that  we  can  walk  in  it  and  live  as  brothers;  and  he 
will  appoint  a  great  council  in  Texas.  Our  Great  Brother 
will  look  upon  us  with  pleasure,  and  the  Great  Spirit  will  give 
light  to  the  path  in  which  we  walk,  and  our  children  will 
follow  our  counsel  and  walk  in  the  path  which  we  have 
made  smooth. 

Your  brother, 

Sam  Houston. 


TALK  IN  MEMORY  OF  FLACO 

Executive  Department, 
Washington,  March  28,  1843. 
To  the  Memory  of  General  Flaco,  Chief  of  Lipans  : 

My  Brother: — My  heart  is  sad!  A  dark  cloud  rests 
upon  your  nation.  Grief  has  sounded  in  your  camp.  The 
voice  of  Flaco  is  silent.  His  words  are  not  heard  in  council. 
The  chief  is  no  more.  His  life  has  fled  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
His  eyes  are  closed.  His  heart  no  longer  leaps  at  the  sight 
of  the  buffalo.    The  voices  of  your  camp  are  no  longer  heard 
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to  cry:  "Flaco  has  returned  from  the  chase!"  Your  chiefs 
look  down  on  the  earth  and  groan  in  trouble.  Your  warriors 
weep.  The  loud  voices  of  grief  are  heard  from  your  women 
and  children.  The  song  of  birds  is  silent.  The  ears  of 
your  people  hear  no  pleasant  sound.  Sorrow  whispers  in  the 
winds.  The  noise  of  the  tempest  passes.  It  is  not  heard. 
Your  hearts  are  heavy. 

The  name  of  Flaco  brought  joy  to  all  hearts.  Joy  was 
on  every  face.  Your  people  were  happy.  Flaco  is  no  longer 
seen  in  the  fight.  His  voice  is  no  longer  heard  in  battle. 
The  enemy  no  longer  make  a  path  for  his  glory.  His  valor 
is  no  longer  a  guard  for  your  people.  The  right  arm  of  your 
nation  is  broken.  Flaco  was  a  friend  to  his  white  brothers. 
They  will  not  forget  him.  They  will  remember  the  red  war- 
rior. His  father  will  not  be  forgotten.  We  will  be  kind 
to  the  Lipans.  Grass  shall  not  grow  in  the  path  between  us. 
Let  your  wise  men  give  the  counsel  of  peace.  Let  your  young 
men  walk  in  the  white  path.  The  gray-headed  men  of  your 
nation  will  teach  wisdom.  I  will  hold  my  red  brothers  by 
the  hand.  Thy  brother, 

Sam  Houston. 


VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS 

Made  to  Congress  at  Washington,  Texas,  on  retiring  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Republic,  December  9,   1844. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Fellow-Citizens: 

This  numerous  and  respectable  assemblage  of  the  free 
citizens  of  Texas  and  their  representatives,  exhibits  the  best 
possible  commentary  upon  the  successful  action  and  happy  in- 
fluence of  the  institutions  of  our  country.  We  have  met  to- 
gether for  no  purpose  but  that  of  adding  another  testimonial 
to  the  practicability  of  enlightened  self-government — to  wit- 
ness a  change  of  officers  without  the  change  of  office — to  obey 
the  high  behests  of  our  written  Constitution  in  good-will  and 
fellowship,  as  members  of  the  same  great  political  family, 
sensible  of  our  rights  and  fully  understanding  our  duty. 

I  am  about  to  lay  down  the  authority  with  which  my 
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countrymen,  three  years  since,  so  generously  and  confidingly 
invested  me,  and  to  return  again  to  the  ranks  of  my  fellow- 
citizens.  But  in  retiring  from  the  high  office  which  I  have 
occupied  to  the  walks  of  private  life,  I  can  not  forbear  the 
expression  of  the  cordial  gratitude  which  inspires  my  besom. 
The  constant  and  unfailing  support  which  I  have  had  from  the 
people,  in  every  vicissitude,  demands  of  me  a  candid  and 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  my  enduring  obligations.  From 
them  I  have  derived  a  sustaining  influence,  which  has  enabled 
me  to  meet  the  most  tremendous  shocks  and  to  pursue,  with- 
out faltering,  the  course  which  I  deemed  proper  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  interests  and  the  security  of  the 
general  welfare. 

I  proudly  confess  that  to  the  people  I  owe  whatever  of 
good  I  may  have  achieved  by  my  official  labors,  for  without 
the  support  which  they  so  fully  accorded  me,  I  could  have 
acquired  neither  advantage  for  the  Republic,  nor  satisfaction 
for  myself. 

It  is  true  that  collisions  have  existed  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Legislature.  Both  were  tenacious  of  what  they 
deemed  their  peculiar  privileges;  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
which  both  may  have  erred. 

In  various  instances,  the  Executive  was  constrained  by 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  most  solemn  duty  to  his  con- 
science and  his  country,  to  interpose  his  prerogative  to  arrest 
immature,  latitudinous,  and  dangerous  legislation.  Under  the 
Constitution,  his  weight  in  the  enactment  of  laws  is  just  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  either  House  of  Congress.  Were  it  other- 
wise he  would  be  but  little  more  than  a  mere  automaton, 
and  the  balance  of  power  and  the  coordinate  character  of 
these  two  divisions  of  Government  would  be  utterly  destroyed. 
The  Executive  has  never  denied  to  the  Congress  purity  of 
motive  and  honesty  of  purpose.  He  has  sincerely  lamented 
the  existence  of  any  cause,  apparent  or  real,  for  the 
occasional  disagreements  which  have  occurred,  and  has 
deplored  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  Executive  veto  to 
save  the  country  from  still  greater  evils.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  power  he  was  aware  that  two-thirds  of  the  Legislature 
could  correct  any  error  he  might  commit;  and  that  beyond 
them  stood  the  Judiciary,  as  the  final  umpire  to  decide  be- 
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tween  him  and  them,  and  preserve  the  Constitution  inviolate. 

I  have  now  no  reason  to  conceal  the  convictions  of  my 
judgment  or  the  feelings  of  my  heart.  I  stand  here  not  to 
ask  the  concurrence  of  any  branch  of  the  Government  in  any 
of  my  acts,  but  to  declare,  in  all  sincerity,  that  the  differences 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  the  necessity  for  which  I  truly 
regret,  arose  on  my  part  from  a  patriotic  conception  of  duty. 
I  may  have  been  mistaken.  In  my  retirement,  therefore,  I 
take  with  me  no  animosities.  If  ever  they  existed  they  are 
buried  in  the  past;  and  I  would  hope  that  those  with  whom 
it  was  my  lot  to  come  in  conflict,  in  the  discharge  of  my  of- 
ficial functions,  will  exercise  toward  my  acts  and  motives 
the  same  degree  of  candor. 

In  leaving  my  station,  I  leave  the  country  tranquil  at 
home,  and,  in  effect,  at  peace  with  all  nations.  If  some  an- 
noyances still  exist  on  the  frontier,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  it  has  taken  years  to  attain  our  present  position.  The 
savage  hordes  by  whom  we  have  been  molested,  have  at 
length,  by  the  policy  I  have  pursued  with  constancy,  become 
generally  peaceful.  The  occasional  difficulties  which  arise 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  former  days. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  work  of  so  great 
magnitude  and  importance  could  be  accomplished  in  a  little 
while.  Some  twelve  or  fourteen  different  tribes  of  Indians, 
not  harmonizing  among  themselves,  and  accustomed  to  depre- 
date upon  all  around  them,  had  long  carried  on  hostilities 
upon  our  borders  and  despoiled  us  of  our  citizens.  With  them 
we  have  at  last,  I  trust,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  lasting 
friendship. 

Our  foreign  relations,  so  far  as  the  United  States,  France, 
England,  Holland,  and  some  of  the  principal  states  of  Ger- 
many are  concerned,  are  of  the  most  agreeable  character,  and 
we  have  every  assurance  of  their  continuance.  As  to  Mexico, 
she  still  maintains  the  attitude  of  nominal  hostility.  Instructed 
by  experience,  she  might  be  expected  to  have  become  more 
reasonable;  but  the  vain-glorious  and  pompous  gasconade  so 
characteristic  of  that  nation  would  indicate  that  she  is  not 
quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the  independence  we  have  achieved. 
If,  however,  she  attempts  the  infliction  of  the  injuries  which 
she  has  so  often  denounced,  I  am  fully  assured  that  the  same 
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spirit  which  animated  the  heroic  men  who  won  the  liberty 
we  now  enjoy,  will  call  to  the  field  a  yet  mightier  host  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  we  have  endured,  and  establish  beyond 
question  our  title  to  full  dominion  over  all  we  claim. 

When  I  look  around  me,  my  fellow-citizens,  and  see  and 
know  that  the  prospects  of  the  Republic  are  brightening, 
its  resources  developing,  its  commerce  extending,  and  its  moral 
influence  in  the  community  of  nations  increasing,  my  heart 
is  filled  with  sensations  of  joy  and  pride.  A  poor  and  despised 
people  a  few  years  ago,  borne  down  by  depressing  influences 
at  home  and  abroad,  we  have  risen,  in  defiance  of  all  obstacles, 
to  a  respectable  place  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  One  great  na- 
tion is  inviting  us  to  a  full  participancy  in  all  its  privileges, 
and  to  a  full  community  of  laws  and  interests.  Others  de- 
sire our  separate  and  independent  national  existence,  and  are 
ready  to  throw  into  our  lap  the  richest  gifts  and  favors. 

The  attitude  of  Texas  now,  to  my  apprehension,  is  one 
of  peculiar  interest.  The  United  States  have  spurned  her 
twice  already.  Let  her,  therefore,  maintain  her  position  firmly 
as  it  is,  and  work  out  her  own  political  salvation.  Let  her 
legislation  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  we  are  to  be 
and  remain  an  independent  people.  If  Texas  goes  begging 
again  for  admission  into  the  United  States  she  will  only  de- 
grade herself.  They  will  spurn  her  again  from  their  thresh- 
old, and  other  nations  will  look  upon  her  with  unmingled 
pity.  Let  Texas,  therefore,  maintain  her  position.  If  the 
United  States  shall  open  the  door  and  ask  her  to  come  into 
her  great  family  of  states,  you  will  then  have  other  con- 
ductors, better  than  myself,  to  lead  you  into  the  beloved  land 
from  which  we  have  sprung — the  land  of  broad  stripes  and 
bright  stars.  But  let  us  be  as  we  are  until  that  opportunity 
is  presented,  and  then  let  us  go  in,  if  at  all,  united  in  one 
phalanx,  and  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  the  world. 

If  we  remain  an  independent  nation,  our  territory  will 
be  extensive — unlimited. 

The  Pacific  alone  will  bound  the  mighty  march  of  our 
race  and  our  empire.  From  Europe  and  America  her  soil 
is  to  be  peopled.  In  regions  where  the  savage  and  buffalo 
now  roam  uncontrolled,  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the 
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Anglo-American  are  yet  to  find  an  extensive  field  of  develop- 
ment. 

With  union,  industry,  and  virtue,  we  have  nothing  to  ap 
prehend.     If  left  alone,  we  have  our  destiny  in  our  own 
hands,  and  may  become  a  great  nation  distinguished  for  its 
wealth  and  power. 

It  is  true  we  have  been  visited  with  inconveniences  and 
evils.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  were  without  a  cur- 
rency— without  available  means,  and  everything  to  do,  for 
our  national  paper  was  depreciated  to  almost  nothing.  A 
currency,  however,  has  been  at  length  established.  Hard 
money  is  disbursed  by  the  Government  and  circulates  in  the 
community.  The  period  has  arrived,  I  hope,  when  this  cur- 
rency may  be  maintained,  and  all  other  eschewed,  unless  in- 
tended as  a  representative  of  the  precious  metals  actually  in 
deposit.  And  I  would  not  recommend  the  extension  of  the 
system  further  than  merely  to  give  the  necessary  facilities, 
as  a  medium  of  transmission  or  exchange.  Relying  upon  the 
disposition  of  Congress  not  to  extend  their  appropriations 
beyond  the  revenues  arising  from  import  duties,  and  the  direct 
taxes  secured,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  can  move 
on,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sustain  the  currency. 

In  the  advancement  of  the  Republic,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  history  up  to  the  present  moment,  we  think  we 
have  demonstrated  to  the  world  our  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment. Among  our  people  are  to  be  found  the  intelligent 
and  enterprising  from  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  Though 
from  different  states  and  of  different  habits,  manners,  sects, 
and  languages,  they  have  acted  with  a  degree  of  concord 
and  unanimity  almost  miraculous. 

The  world  respects  our  position,  and  will  sustain  us  by 
their  good  opinion,  and  it  is  to  moral  influences  that  we  should 
look,  as  much  as  to  the  point  of  the  bayonet  or  the  power 
of  the  cannon. 

My  countrymen !  Give  to  the  rising  generation  instruction. 
Establish  schools  everywhere  among  you.  You  will  thus  dif- 
fuse intelligence  throughout  the  mass — that  greatest  safeguard 
to  our  free  institutions.  Among  us,  education  confers  rank 
and  influence — ignorance  is  the  parent  of  degradation.     In- 
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telligence  elevates  man  to  the  highest  destiny,  but  ignorance 
degrades  him  to  slavery. 

In  quitting  my  present  position,  and  a  second  time  re- 
tiring from  the  Chief-Magistracy  of  the  Republic,  I  feel  the 
highest  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  leave  my  countrymen  in 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  and  surrounded 
by  many  evidences  of  present  and  increasing  prosperity.  This 
happy  condition  is  ascribable  to  that  wise  and  benign  Provi- 
dence which  has  watched  over  our  progress,  and  conducted 
us  to  the  attainment  of  blessings  so  invaluable.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, strive  to  deserve  the  favor  of  Heaven,  that  we  may  be 
established  in  all  the  privileges  of  freemen,  and  achieve  that 
destiny  which  is  always  accorded  to  the  faithful  pursuit  of 
good  and  patriotic  objects. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  detain  you  longer.  I  now, 
therefore,  take  leave  of  you,  my  countrymen,  with  the  devout 
trust  that  the  God  who  has  inspired  you  with  faithful  and 
patriotic  devotion  will  bless  you  with  His  choicest  gifts.  I 
shall  bear  with  me  into  the  retirement  in  which  I  intend  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  the  grateful  and  abiding  recol- 
lection of  your  many  favors. 


SPEECH  IN   DEFENCE  OF  THE   CONDUCT  OF  THE 
SAN  JACINTO   CAMPAIGN 

Delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate,   February  28,    1859. 

Within  a  very  few  days,  Mr.  President,  my  political  life 
will  terminate.  Previous  to  that  event,  I  deem  it  due  to 
myself,  and  to  the  truth  of  history,  as  well  as  to  posterity, 
that  I  should  be  indulged  in  vindicating  myself  against  un- 
called-for charges  and  unjustifiable  defamation.  Were  it 
necessary,  in  retiring  from  official  position,  to  cite  illustrious 
examples  for  such  a  course,  I  could  cite  that  of  General 
Washington,  who  felt  it  necessary,  with  his  large,  his  im- 
measurable renown,  to  offer  a  refutation  of  anonymous 
calumnies  which  had  been  circulated  against  him,  and  to 
specify  the  particular  facts  in  relation  to  them.  I  find,  too, 
that  General  Jackson,  in  his  lifetime,  deemed  it  proper  to 
file  a  vindication  of  himself,  which  was  not  disclosed  until 
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after  his  decease.  Not  wishing  to  place  myself  in  a  category 
with  these  illustrious  men,  I  nevertheless  feel  that  it  is  due 
to  myself  that  I  should  vindicate  my  character  from  the  at- 
tacks that  have  been  made  upon  me.  Within  the  next  month, 
I  shall  have  served  my  country,  with  few  intervals,  for  a 
period  of  forty-six  years.  How  that  service  has  been  per- 
formed, I  leave  to  posterity  to  determine.  My  only  desire  is 
that  truth  shall  be  vindicated,  and  that  I  may  stand  upon 
that  foundation,  so  far  as  posterity  may  be  concerned  with 
my  action,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  drawing 
truthful  deductions.  Either  of  the  illustrious  patriots  re- 
ferred to  might  have  spared  much  of  their  world-renowned 
distinction,  and  yet  have  had  a  world-wide  fame  left.  More 
humble  in  my  sphere  than  they  were;  more  circumscribed 
than  they,  I  feel  that  it  is  the  more  necessary  for  me  to 
vindicate  what  may  justly  attach  to  me,  from  the  fact  that 
I  leave  a  posterity,  and  from  that  circumstance  I  feel  a  super- 
added obligation.  Neither  of  those  illustrious  men  left  pos- 
terity. I  shall  leave  a  posterity  that  have  to  inherit  either 
my  good  name,  based  upon  truth,  or  that  which  necessarily 
results  to  a  character  that  is  not  unspotted  in  its  public  re- 
lations. I  have  been  careless  of  replying  to  these  things 
for  years.  I  believe  no  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  books  have 
been  written  defamatory  of  me;  and  I  had  hoped,  having 
passed  them  with  very  little  observation,  that,  as  I  approached 
the  close  of  my  political  term,  and  was  about  to  retire  to 
the  shades  of  private  life,  I  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
that  retirement  in  tranquillity;  that  my  defamers  would  not 
pursue  me  there  with  the  rancor  and  hatred  with  which  they 
pursue  an  aspiring  politician  whom  they  wish  to  sink  or 
depress.  I  could  see  no  reason  for  their  continued  efforts 
to  detract  from  my  fairly  earned  reputation. 

Mr.  President,  these  were  fond  anticipations,  and  they 
were  delightful  to  cherish.  I  entertained  them  with  cordiality ; 
they  were  welcome  to  my  heart.  But  I  find  recently,  and 
it  is  that  to  which  my  observation  is  immediately  directed, 
a  production  purporting  to  be  a  Texas  Almanac,  which  con- 
tains what  is  said  to  be  a  narrative  of  the  "campaign  of  San 
Jacinto."  It  has  a  name  attached  to  it,  and  purports  to  be 
taken  from  the  diary  of  a  gentleman  who  has  the  prefix  of 
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"Doctor"  to  his  name,  to  give  it  weight  in  society.  The  in- 
dividual is  unknown.  He  is  a  poor  dupe,  ignorant,  I  pre- 
sume, of  the  contents  of  the  paper  which  bears  his  name. 
It  is  possible  that  he  never  knew  a  word  it  contained.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  think  otherwise;  for  one  avenue  to  his 
understanding,  he  being  profoundly  deaf,  has  for  many  years 
been  closed,  and  he  has  given  a  positive  contradiction  to  the 
parts  of  his  paper  that  were  considered  the  most  pointed  and 
important. 

The  object  was  to  assail  my  reputation,  and  to  show  that 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  all  the  preceding  acts  of  general- 
ship connected  with  that  event,  had  been  forced  upon  the 
general,  and  that  really,  on  that  occasion,  he  had  acted  with 
a  delicacy  unbecoming  a  rugged  soldier.  This  is  the  design. 
How  far  it  will  be  successful,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  it 
is  strange  that  such  a  mass  of  this  work  should  be  produced. 
I  perceive  that  no  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  copies  of 
it  are  to  be  circulated  in  the  character  of  a  book.  It  would 
be  rather  imposing  bound  in  cloth  or  leather,  but  in  paper 
it  is  not  so  very  important;  but  still  there  is  something  very 
ostensible  about  it. 

My  object,  on  this  occasion,  will  be  to  show  the  true  state 
of  facts  connected  with  that  campaign,  and  with  the  wars 
of  Texas. 

I  should  not  have  felt  it  necessary  to  reply  to  the  attacks 
that  have  been  made  upon  me,  were  it  not  that  I  am  to 
leave  a  progeny,  that  might,  at  some  future  time,  be  called 
on  to  know  why  a  response  was  not  given  to  these  fabrications, 
and  the  denial  given  to  them.  There  is  not  one  word  of 
truth  contained  in  all  the  calumnies  in  this  book,  or  of  others, 
except  one,  and  this  is,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  never 
communicated  his  counsel  to  anyone.  That  is  true,  and  it  is 
the  only  truth  in  this  or  other  books  on  the  "campaign 
of  San  Jacinto."  How  could  the  general  permit  his  designs 
to  be  known  when  mutiny  and  sedition  were  rife  in  camp, 
and  when  combinations  were  formed  to  thwart  every  measure 
that  wisdom  and  prudence  could  devise,  up  to  the  very  hour 
that  the  troops  were  formed  for  battle? 

The  truth  of  history  has  been  perverted, .  and  the  opposite 
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has  been  asserted.  Contributions  of  material  have  been  made 
to  this  almanac ;  it  was  concocted  and  arranged,  and  then  given 
to  the  world  in  such  a  shape  that  the  dissemination  of  the 
calumny  throughout  the  United  States  must  affect  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  it  was  directed,  and  make  some  impression 
upon  him,  and  destroy  his  reputation. 

Good  reasons  have  actuated  me  on  this  occasion.  The 
characters  of  the  individuals  who  have  propagated  these  slan- 
ders against  the  Commander-in-Chief  are  such  as  are  not 
known  to  the  public  at  large,  and  might  have  weight  in  so- 
ciety that  would  poison  the  true  source  of  history,  and  sub- 
serve, to  some  extent,  their  unworthy  ends;  when,  if  their 
characters  were  known,  truth  would  receive  no  detriment  from 
their  statements. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  I  could  not  have  prepared 
my  matter  more  at  leisure;  for  it  is  but  a  few  days  past 
since  I  contemplated  addressing  the  Senate  on  this  subject. 
I  should  then  have  done  it  with  more  pleasure,  and  with  less 
detention  of  the  honorable  body;  but  this  is  the  last  occasion 
in  which  I  ever  expect  that  my  voice  will  be  heard  in  this 
Chamber;  never  again  shall  I  address  the  President  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  in  retiring  from  the  duties  which  have 
sat  lightly  upon  me  in  this  Chamber  since  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  it,  though  changes  have  taken  -place,  and  suc- 
cessive gentlemen  have  occupied  the  seats  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  believed,  and  felt  it  my  duty,  to  cultivate  the  relations 
of  good  feeling  and  friendship  with  each  and  every  gentle- 
man, and  I  hope  the  same  cordial  respect  will  continue  to 
obtain  in  this  body.  I  know  the  high  and  important  duties 
that  devolve  upon  Senators,  and  I  have  confidence  that  their 
attention  and  their  great  abilities  will  be  called  to  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties ;  that  they  will,  on  great  national  sub- 
jects, harmonize  so  as  to  give  vigor  to,  and  cement  our  in- 
stitutions; and  that  they  will  keep  pace  in  their  efforts  to 
advance  the  country  with  the  progress  that  seems  to  invite 
it  onward.  My  prayers  will  remain  with  them,  that  light, 
knowledge,  wisdom  and  patriotism  may  guide  them,  and  that 
their  efforts  will  be  perpetually  employed  for  blessings  to 
our  country;  that  under  their  influence  and  their  exertions 
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the  nation  will  be  blessed,  the  people  happy,  and  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Union  secured  to  the  latest  posterity. 

SPEECH  OPPOSING  SECESSION 

Delivered  before  a  mass  meeting  at  Austin,  September  22,   i860. 

Ladies  and  Fellow-Citizens  : 

I  had  looked  forward  and  with  many  pleasing  anticipa- 
tions to  this  occasion,  as  I  always  do  to  a  meeting  with  my 
fellow-citizens,  hoping  that  no  untoward  circumstance  would 
arise  to  prevent  my  giving  full  utterance  to  my  sentiments 
on  the  political  topics  of  the  day;  but  ill-health  has  overtaken 
me,  and  I  have,  against  the  advice  of  my  physician,  arisen 
from  a  sick-bed  to  make  my  apology  for  not  being  able  to 
fill  my  appointment ;  but  being  here,  I  will  endeavor  to  say 
a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  and  the  necessity  of 
union  to  preserve  it,  which  I  trust  will  not  fall  unheeded. 
The  condition  of  the  country  is  such,  the  dangers  which  beset 
it  are  so  numerous,  the  foes  of  the  Union  so  implacable  and 
energetic,  that  no  risk  should  be  heeded  by  him  who  has  a 
voice  to  raise  in  its  behalf,  and  so  long  as  I  have  strength 
to  stand,  I  will  peril  even  health  in  its  cause. 

I  had  felt  an  interest  in  this  occasion,  on  many  accounts. 
It  is  said  a  crisis  is  impending.  The  clamor  of  disunion  is 
heard  in  the  land.  The  safety  of  the  Government  is  threatened; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  renewal 
of  our  vows  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  to  interchange, 
one  with  the  other,  sentiments  of  devotion  to  the  whole 
country.  I  begin  to  feel  that  the  issue  really  is  upon  us, 
which  involves  the  perpetuity  of  the  Government  which  we 
have  received  from  our  fathers.  Were  we  to  fail  to  pay  our 
tributes  to  its  worth,  and  to  enlist  in  its  defense,  we  would 
be  unworthy  longer  to  enjoy  it. 

It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  peril  my  all  for  the  Union. 
So  indissolubly  connected  are  my  life,  my  history,  my  hopes, 
my  fortunes,  with  it,  that  when  it  falls,  I  would  ask  that  with  it 
might  close  my  career,  that  I  might  not  survive  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  shrine  that  I  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  holy 
and  inviolate,  since  my  boyhood.    I  have  beheld  it,  the  fairest 
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fabric  of  Government  God  ever  vouchsafed  to  man,  more  than 
half  a  century.  May  it  never  be  my  fate  to  stand  sadly 
gazing  on  its  ruin!  To  be  deprived  of  it,  after  enjoying  it 
so  long,  would  be  a  calamity  such  as  no  people  yet  have  en- 
dured. 

Upwards  of  forty-seven  years  ago,  I  enlisted,  a  mere  boy, 
to  sustain  the  National  flag  and  in  defense  of  a  harassed 
frontier,  now  the  abode  of  a  dense  civilization.  Then  dis- 
union was  never  heard  of,  save  a  few  discordant  notes  from 
the  Hartford  Convention.  It  was  anathematized  by  every 
patriot  in  the  land,  and  the  concocters  of  the  scheme  were 
branded  as  traitors.  The  peril  I  then  underwent,  in  com- 
mon with  my  fellow-soldiers,  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  would 
have  been  in  vain,  unless  the  patriotism  of  the  nation  had 
arisen  against  these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  With  what 
heart  could  these  gallant  men  again  volunteer  in  defense  of 
the  Union,  unless  the  Union  could  withstand  the  shock  of 
treason  and  overturn  the  traitors?  It  did  this;  and  when 
again,  in  1836,  I  volunteered  to  aid  in  transplanting  American 
liberty  to  this  soil,  it  was  with  the  belief  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union  were  to  be  perpetual  blessings  to  the 
human  race — that  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  our  fathers 
was  beyond  dispute,  and  that  whether  under  the  banner  of 
the  Lone  Star  or  that  many-starred  banner  of  the  Union,  I 
could  point  to  the  land  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son, as  the  land  blest  beyond  all  other  lands,  where  freedom 
would  be  eternal  and  Union  unbroken.  It  concerns  me  deeply, 
as  it  does  every  one  here,  that  these  bright  anticipations 
should  be  realized;  and  that  it  should  be  continued  not  only 
the  proudest  nationality  the  world  has  ever  produced,  but 
the  freest  and  most  perfect.  I  have  seen  it  extend  from  the 
wilds  of  Tennessee,  then  a  wilderness,  across  the  Mississippi, 
achieve  the  annexation  of  Texas,  scaling  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  its  onward  march,  sweeping  the  valleys  of  California, 
and  laving  its  pioneer  footsteps  in  the  waves  of  the  Pacific. 
I  have  seen  this  mighty  progress,  and  it  still  remains  free 
and  independent.  Power,  wealth,  expansion,  victory,  have 
followed  in  its  path,  and  yet  the  segis  of  the  Union  has  been 
broad  enough  to  encompass  all.  Is  not  this  worth  perpetuat- 
ing?   Will  you  exchange  this  for  all  the  hazards,  the  anarchy 
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and  carnage  of  civil  war?  Do  you  believe  that  it  will  be  dis- 
severed and  no  shock  felt  in  society  ?  You  are  asked  to  plunge 
into  a  revolution;  but  are  you  told  how  to  get  out  of  it? 
Not  so;  but  it  is  to  be  a  leap  in  the  dark — a  leap  into  an 
abyss,  whose  horrors  would  even  fright  the  mad  spirits  of 
disunion  who  tempt  you  on. 

Our  forefathers  saw  the  danger  to  which  freedom  would 
be  subjected  from  the  helpless  condition  of  disunited  states; 
and,  to  "form  a  more  perfect  Union,"  they  established  this 
Government.  They  saw  the  effect  of  foreign  influence  on 
rival  states,  the  effect  of  dissensions  at  home,  and  to  strengthen 
all  and  perpetuate  all,  to  bind  all  together,  yet  leave  all  free, 
they  gave  us  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  Where  are 
the  evidences  that  their  patriotic  labor  was  in  vain?  Have 
we  not  emerged  from  an  infant's  to  a  giant's  strength  ?  Have 
not  empires  been  added  to  our  domain,  and  states  been  created  ? 
All  the  blessings  which  they  promised  their  posterity  have 
been  vouchsafed;  and  millions  now  enjoy  them,  who  without 
this  Union  would  to-day  be  oppressed  and  down-trodden  in 
far-off  foreign  lands ! 

What  is  there  that  is  free  that  we  have  not?  Are  our 
rights  invaded  and  no  Government  ready  to  protect  them? 
No !  Are  our  institutions  wrested  from  us  and  others  foreign 
to  our  taste  forced  upon  us?  No!  Is  the  right  of  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  or  free  suffrage  taken  from  us?  No! 
Has  our  property  been  taken  from  us  and  the  Government 
failed  to  interpose  when  called  upon?  No,  none  of  these! 
The  rights  of  the  states  and  the  rights  of  individuals  are 
still  maintained.  We  have  yet  the  Constitution,  we  have  yet 
a  judiciary,  which  has  never  been  appealed  to  in  vain — we 
have  yet  just  laws  and  officers  to  administer  them;  and  an 
army  and  navy,  ready  to  maintain  any  and  every  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  citizen.  Whence  then  this  clamor  about 
disunion?  Whence  this  cry  of  protection  to  property  or  dis- 
union, when  even  the  very  loudest  in  the  cry  declared  under 
their"  Senatorial  oaths,  but  a  few  months  since,  that  no  pro- 
tection was  necessary?    Are  we  to  sell  reality  for  a  phantom? 

There  is  no  longer  a  holy  ground  upon  which  the  foot- 
steps of  the  demagogue  may  not  fall.  One  by  one  the  sacred 
things  placed  by  patriotic  hands  upon  the  altar  of  our  liberties, 
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have  been  torn  down.  The  Declaration  of  our  Independence 
is  jeered  at.  The  farewell  counsels  of  Washington  are  de- 
rided. The  charm  of  those  historic  names  which  make  glori- 
ous our  past  has  been  broken,  and  now  the  Union  is  no 
longer  held  sacred,  but  made  secondary  to  the  success  of 
party  and  the  adoption  of  abstractions.  We  hear  of  seces- 
sion— "peaceable  secession."  We  are  to  believe  that  this 
people,  whose  progressive  civilization  has  known  no  obstacles, 
but  has  already  driven  back  one  race  and  is  fast  Americaniz- 
ing another,  who  have  conquered  armies  and  navies — whose 
career  has  been  onward  and  never  has  receded,  be  the  step 
right  or  wrong,  is  at  last  quietly  and  calmly  to  be  denational- 
ized, to  be  rent  into  fragments,  sanctioned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  there  not  only  be  none  of  the  incidents  of  revolution, 
but  amid  peace  and  happiness  we  are  to  have  freedom  from 
Abolition  clamor,  security  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
a  career  of  glory  under  a  Southern  Confederacy,  which  we 
can  never  attain  in  our  present  condition!  When  we  deny 
the  right  of  a  state  to  secede,  we  are  pointed  to  the  resolves 
of  chivalric  South  Carolina  and  other  states;  and  are  told, 
"Let  them  go  out  and  you  can  not  whip  them  back."  My 
friends,  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  whipping  them  back. 
They  will  whip  themselves,  and  will  not  be  worth  whipping 
back.  Deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Union,  of  the  aegis 
of  the  Constitution,  they  would  soon  dwindle  into  petty  states, 
to  be  again  rent  in  twain  by  dissensions  or  through  the  am- 
bition of  selfish  chieftains,  and  would  become  a  prey  to  for- 
eign powers.  They  gravely  talk  of  holding  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  powers,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  would  arise  to  the  South  from  separation 
are  discussed.  Treaties  with  Great  Britain!  Alliance  with 
foreign  powers !  Have  these  men  forgotten  history  ?  Look 
at  Spanish  America!  Look  at  the  condition  of  every  petty 
state,  which  by  alliance  with  Great  Britain  is  subject  to  con- 
tinual aggression !  And  yet,  after  picturing  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Abolitionism,  tracing  it  to  the  Wilberforce  movement 
in  England,  and  British  influence  in  the  North,  showing  that 
British  gold  has  sustained  and  encouraged  Northern  fa- 
naticism, we  are  told  to  be  heedless  of  the  consequences  of 
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disunion,  for  the  advantages  of  British  alliance  would  far 
over-estimate  the  loss  of  the  Union ! 

How  would  these  seceding  states  be  received  by  foreign 
powers?  If  the  question  of  their  nationality  could  be  settled 
(a  difficult  question,  I  can  assure  you,  in  forming  treaties), 
what  do  you  suppose  would  be  stipulations  to  their  recogni- 
tion as  powers  of  the  earth?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  England,  after  starting  this  Abolition  movement  and 
fostering  it,  will  form  an  alliance  with  the  South  to  sustain 
slavery?  No;  but  the  stipulation  to  their  recognition  will 
be,  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Sad  will  be  the  day  for  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  when  the  Union  is  dissolved,  and  with  war 
at  our  very  doors,  we  have  to  seek  alliances  with  foreign 
powers.  Its  permanency,  its  security,  are  coequal  with  the 
permanency  and  the  security  of  the  Union  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

When  we  are  rent  in  twain,  British  Abolition,  which  in 
fanaticism  and  sacrificial  spirit  far  exceeds  that  of  the  North 
(for  it  has  been  willing  to  pay  for  its  fanaticism,  a  thing 
the  North  never  will  do),  will  have  none  of  the  impediments 
in  its  path  now  to  be  found.  England  will  no  longer  fear 
the  power  of  the  mighty  nation  which  twice  has  humbled 
her,  and  whose  giant  arm  would,  so  long  as  we  are  united, 
be  stretched  forth  to  protect  the  weakest  state  or  the  most 
obscure  citizen.  The  state  that  secedes,  when  pressed  by  in- 
sidious arts  of  Abolition  emissaries,  supported  by  foreign 
powers,  when  cursed  by  internal  disorders  and  insurrections, 
can  lay  no  claim  to  that  national  flag,  which  when  now  un- 
furled, ensures  the  respect  of  all  nations,  and  strikes  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  those  who  would  invade  our  rights.  No! 
Standing  armies  must  be  kept — armies  to  keep  down  a  ser- 
vile population  at  home,  and  to  meet  the  foe  which  at  any 
moment  may  cross  the  border,  bringing  in  their  train  ruin 
and  desolation.  Do  you  wish  to  exchange  your  present  peace- 
ful condition  for  the  day  of  standing  armies,  when  all  history 
has  proved  that  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  is  dan- 
gerous to  liberty?  Behold  Cuba,  with  her  20,000  lazy  troops, 
eating  the  substance  of  the  people  and  ready  at  the  beck 
of  their  masters  to  inflict  some  new  oppression  upon  a  helpless 
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people ;  and  yet,  without  a  standing  army,  no  state  could  main- 
tain itself  and  keep  clown  its  servile  population. 

It  is  but  natural  that  we  all  should  desire  the  defeat 
of  the  Black  Republican  candidates.  As  Southern  men,  the 
fact  that  their  party  is  based  upon  the  one  idea  of  opposition 
to  our  institutions,  is  enough  to  demand  our  efforts  against 
them;  but  we  have  a  broader,  a  more  national  cause  of  op- 
position to  them.  Their  party  is  sectional.  It  is  at  war  with 
those  principles  of  equality  and  nationality  upon  which  the 
Government  is  formed,  and  as  much  the  foe  of  the  Northern 
as  of  the  Southern  man.  Its  mission  is  to  endanger  strife, 
to  foster  hatred  between  brethren,  and  to  encourage  the 
formation  here  of  Southern  sectional  parties  equally  dangerous 
to  Southern  and  Northern  rights.  The  conservative  energies 
of  the  country  are  called  upon  to  take  a  stand  now  against 
the  Northern  sectional  party,  because  its  strength  betokens 
success.  Defeat  and  overthrow  it,  and  the  defeat  and  over- 
throw of  Southern  sectionalism  is  easy. 

I  come  not  here  to  speak  in  behalf  of  a  united  South 
against  Lincoln.  I  appeal  to  the  nation.  I  ask  not  the  defeat 
of  sectionalism  by  sectionalism,  but  by  nationality.  These 
men  who  talk  of  a  united  South  know  well  that  it  begets  a 
united  North.  Talk  of  frightening  the  North  into  measures 
by  threats  of  dissolving  the  Union!  It  is  child's  play  and 
folly.  It  is  all  the  Black  Republican  leaders  want.  American 
blood,  North  nor  South,  has  not  yet  become  so  ignoble  as 
to  be  chilled  by  threats.  Strife  begets  strife,  threat  begets 
threat,  and  taunt  begets  taunt,  and  these  disunionists  know  it. 
American  blood  brooks  no  such  restraints  as  these  men  would 
put  upon  it.  I  would  blush  with  shame  for  America,  if  I 
could  believe  that  one  vast  portion  of  my  countrymen  had  sunk 
so  low  that  childish  threats  would  intimidate  them.  Go  to 
the  North,  and  behold  the  elements  of  a  revolution  which 
its  great  cities  afford.  Its  thousands  of  wild  and  reckless 
young  men,  its  floating  population,  ready  to  enter  into  any 
scheme  of  adventure,  are  fit  material  for  demagogues  to  work 
upon.  To  such  as  these,  to  the  great  hive  of  working  popula- 
tion, the  wily  orator  comes  to  speak  in  overdrawn  language 
of  the  threats  and  the  words  of  derision  and  contempt  of 
Southern  men.    The  angry  passions  are  rpused  into  fury,  and 
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regardless  of  consequences  they  cling  to  their  sectional  leaders. 
As  well  might  the  Abolitionists  expect  the  South  to  abandon 
slavery,  through  fear  that  the  North  would  go  out  of  the 
Union  and  leave  it  to  itself.  No,  these  are  not  the  arguments 
to  use.  I  would  appeal  rather  to  the  great  soul  of  the  nation 
than  to  the  passions  of  a  section.  I  would  say  to  Northern 
as  well  as  Southern  men,  "Here  is  a  party  inimical  to  the 
rights  of  the  whole  country,  such  a  party  as  Washington 
warned  us  against.  Let  us  put  it  down";  and  this  is  the 
only  way  it  can  be  put  down. 

The  error  has  been  that  the  South  has  met  sectionalism 
by  sectionalism.  We  want  a  Union  basis,  one  broad  enough 
to  comprehend  the  good  and  true  friends  of  the  Constitution 
at  the  North.  To  hear  Southern  disunionists  talk,  you  would 
think  the  majority  of  the  Northern  people  were  in  this  Black 
Republican  party;  but  it  is  not  so.  They  are  in  a  minority, 
and  it  but  needs  a  patriotic  movement  like  that  supported 
by  the  conservatives  of.  Texas,  to  unite  the  divided  oppo- 
sifion  to  that  party  there  and  overthrow  it.  Why,  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  alone,  the  conservatives 
had  a  majority  of  over  250,000  at  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  entire  North  a  majority  of  about  270,000.* 
Because  a  minority  at  the  North  are  inimical  to  us,  shall  we 

*In  the  six  Northern  States — New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  Maine  and  Wisconsin — where  elections  have  been 
held,  the  Republicans  have  gained  over  the  State  elections  of  1856, 
37,145.  Leaving  out  Connecticut,  where  the  gain  is  37,715,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Black  Republicans  had  not  organized  for  the 
State  election  in  1856,  there  has  been  a  falling  off.  As  compared 
with  the  Presidential  vote  of  1856,  they  stand: 

1856  i860 

Republican  265,357  Republican 254,875 

Opposition  186,121  Opposition   215,670 

Black  Republican  majority  in   1856 79,236 

Black  Republican  majority  in  i860 39,205 

Opposition  gain 40,031 

Popular  vote  of  1856 451,478 

Popular  vote  of  i860 470,545 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  on  a  gain  in  the  popular  vote  of  19,067, 
the  Black  Republicans  fell  off  40,031. 
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cut  loose  from  the  majorify,  or  shall  we  not  rather  encourage 
the  majority  to  unite  and  aid  us? 

I  came  not  here  to  vindicate  candidates  or  denounce  them. 
They  stand  upon  their  records.  If  they  are  national,  approve 
them;  if  they  are  sectional,  condemn.  Judge  them  by  the 
principles  they  announce.  Let  past  differences  be  forgotten 
in  the  determination  to  unite  against  sectionalism.  I  have 
differed  with  all  three  of  the  candidates;  but  whenever  I  see 
a  man  at  this  crisis  coming  boldly  up  to  the  defense  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  country,  and  ready  to  maintain  the  Union 
against  its  foes,  I  will  not  permit  old  scores  to  prejudice  me 
against  him.  Hence  I  am  ready  to  vote  the  Union  ticket, 
and  if  all  the  candidates  occupy  this  national  ground,  my 
vote  may  be  transferred  to  either  of  them.  This  is  the  way  to 
put  Mr.  Lincoln  down.  Put  him  down  constitutionally,  by 
rallying  the  conservative  forces  and  sacrificing  men  for  the 
sake  of  principles. 

But,  if  through  division  in  the  ranks  of  those  opposed  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  he  should  be  elected,  we  have  no  excuse  for 
dissolving  the  Union.  The  Union  is  worth  more  than  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  if  the  battle  is  to  be  fought  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, let  us  fight  it  in  the  Union  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Union.  With  a  majority  of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
stitution, shall  we  desert  the  Government  and  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  minority?  A  new  obligation  will  be  imposed 
upon  us,  to  guard  the  Constitution  and  to  see  that  no  in- 
fraction of  it  is  attempted  or  permitted.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  ad- 
ministers the  Government  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution, 
our  rights  must  be  respected.  If  he  does  not,  the  Constitu- 
tion has  provided  a  remedy. 

No  tyrant  or  usurper  can  ever  invade  our  rights  so  long 
as  we  are  united.  Let  Mr.  Lincoln  attempt  it,  and  his  party 
will  scatter  like  chaff  before  the  storm  of  popular  indigna- 
tion which  will  burst  forth  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  Secession  or  revolution  will  not  be  justified  until 
legal  and  constitutional  means  of  redress  have  been  tried,  and 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  time  will  ever  come  when  these  will 
prove  inadequate. 

These  are  no  new  sentiments  to  me.  I  uttered  them  in 
the  American  Senate  in  1856.     I  utter  them  now.     I  was 
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denounced  then  as  a  traitor.  I  am  denounced  now.  Be  it 
so!  Men  who  never  endured  the  privation,  the  toil,  the  peril 
that  I  have  for  my  country,  call  me  a  traitor  because  I  am 
willing  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  the  con- 
stituted authorities.  Let  them  suffer  what  I  have  for  this 
Union,  and  they  will  feel  it  entwining  so  closely  around  their 
hearts  that  it  will  be  like  snapping  the  cords  of  life  to  give 
it  up.  Let  them  learn  to  respect  and  support  one  Government 
before  they  talk  of  starting  another.  I  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  Government  is 
treason;  but  these  gentlemen  call  a  man  a  traitor  because  he 
desires  to  sustain  the  Government  and  uphold  the  Constitution. 

Who  are  the  people  who  call  me  a  traitor  ?  Are  they  those 
who  march  under  the  national  flag  and  are  ready  to  defend 
it?  That  is  my  banner!  I  raised  it  in  Texas  last  summer, 
and  when  the  people  saw  shining  amid  its  stars  and  stripes, 
"The  Constitution  and  the  Union/'  they  knew  it  was 
no  traitorous  flag.  They  rallied  to  it;  but  these  gentlemen 
stood  aloof.  I  bear  it  still  aloft;  and  so  long  as  it  waves 
proudly  o'er  me,  even  as  it  has  waved  amid  stormy  scenes 
where  these  men  were  not,  I  can  forget  that  I  am  called  a 
traitor. 

Let  those  who  choose,  add  to  my  watchword,  "the  en- 
forcement of  the  law."  If  they  maintain  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  must  follow. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  a  new  party  in  our  midst. 
They  have  deserted  the  old  Democracy,  and,  under  the  lead 
of  Mr.  Yancey,  have  started  what  they  call  a  Southern  Con- 
stitutional party.  They  say  that  they  could  not  get  their 
constitutional  rights  in  the  national  Democracy;  and  because 
the  platform  was  adopted  which  they  all  indorsed  and  under 
which  they  all  fought  in  1856,  they  seceded.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  I  objected  to  that  platform  in  1856;  but  I  was 
declared  to  be  wrong.  They  all  denounced  me  then;  but  now 
they  suddenly  see  that  the  platform  won't  do,  and  they  se- 
cede to  get  their  constitutional  rights.  They  are  the  keepers 
of  the  Constitution;  they  don't  want  anything  but  the  Con- 
stitution, and  they  won't  have  anything  but  the  Constitution. 
They  have  studied  it  so  profoundly  that  they  claim  to  know 
better  what  it  means  than  the  men  who  made  it.       They 
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have  nominated  Southern  Constitutional  candidates,  and  have 
men  traveling  about  the  country  expounding  the  Constitution; 
and  yet  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  but  will  tell  you  that, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln  may  be  elected  in 
the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution  and  by  a  constitu- 
tional majority,  they  will  not  submit.  You  hear  it  from 
the  stump,  you  read  it  in  their  papers  and  in  their  resolutions, 
that  if  Mr.  Lincoln  is  elected  the  Union  is  to  be  dissolved. 
Here  is  a  constitutional  party  that  intends  to  violate  the  Con- 
stitution because  a  man  is  constitutionally  elected  President. 
Here  is  a  constitutional  party  that  proclaims  it  treasonable  for 
a  man  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  If  the  people  constitu- 
tionally elect  a  President,  is  the  minority  to  resist  him?  Do 
they  intend  to  carry  that  principle  into  their  new  Southern 
Confederacy?  If  they  do,  we  can  readily  conceive  how  long 
it  will  last.  They  deem  it  patriotism  now  to  overturn  the 
Government.  Let  them  succeed,  and  in  that  class  of  patriots 
they  will  be  able  to  outrival  Mexico. 

But  who  are  the  teachers  of  this  new-fangled  Southern 
Constitutional  Democracy?  Are  they  not  men  like  Yancey 
and  Wigfall,  who  have  been  always  regarded  as  beyond  the 
pale  of  national  Democracy — transplants  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina nursery  of  disunion?  Whenever  and  wherever  the  spirit 
of  nullification  and  disunion  has  shown  itself,  they  and  their 
coadjutors  have  been  found  zealously  at  work.  They  have 
been  defeated  time  and  again;  but  like  men  who  have  a 
purpose,  they  have  not  ceased  their  efforts.  No  sacrifice  of 
pride  or  dignity  has  been  deemed  too  great  if  it  assisted  in 
the  great  purpose  of  disunion.  What  if  they  assailed  the 
Constitution  of  1850?  They  indorsed  it  in  the  platform  of 
1852.  From  non-intervention  they  turn  to  intervention !  From 
the  peculiar  advocates  of  State  Rights,  denying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  they  become  the  advocates  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  an  arbiter,  and  shout  for  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  Anything  for  disunion!  They  can  as  readily  dis- 
solve the  Union  upon  one  issue  as  another.  At  the  Nash- 
ville Convention  they  determined  to  dissolve  it  unless  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line  was  extended  to  the  Pacific.  In  1854 
they  deemed  the  existence  of  this  line  a  cause  of  separation,  and 
demanded  its  repeal.    The  admission  of  Kansas  was  the  next 
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ultimatum,  and  now  it  is  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Should 
they  fail,  it  will  then  be  the  adoption  of  the  Slave  Code  and 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  making  the  slave  trade  piracy. 

These  men  of  convenient  politics  intend  to  hang  the  peace- 
able and  law-loving  citizens  of  the  country  if  they  take  office 
under  Lincoln.  You  are  to  have  no  postmasters,  no  mails,  no 
protection  from  the  United  States  Army,  no  officers  of  the 
Government  in  your  midst,  for  fear  of  these  Southern  Con- 
stitutional Democrats.  One  of  them,  Colonel  Wigfall,  your 
illustrious  Senator,  said  upon  the  northern  line  of  Virginia 
some  time  since,  that  if  Lincoln  was  elected  I  would  be  one  of 
the  men  who  would  take  office,  and  have  to  leave  Texas  to  keep 
from  being  "tarred  and  feathered."  And  this  is  the  kind  of 
talk  by  which  men  are  to  be  driven  into  resisting  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  yielding  their  liberties  into  the  hands 
of  these  Southern  Constitutional  Democrats.  Now  let  me  ask 
whether  the  most  humble  citizen,  who  deems  it  his  duty  to 
obey  the  laws,  has  not  an  equal  claim  to  consideration  with 
these  men?  Whenever  the  time  comes  that  respect  for  the 
Constitution  of  our  fathers  leads  to  the  scaffold  or  the  block, 
he  who  falls  a  martyr  in  its  defense  will  have  a  prouder  fate 
than  those  who  survive  its  destruction  to  share  the  ruin  that 
will  follow. 

What  do  these  men  propose  to  give  you  in  exchange  for 
this  Government  ?  All  are  ready  to  admit  their  ability  to  pull 
down,  but  can  they  build  up  ?  I  have  read  of  the  glory  of  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  seen  the  schemes  of  rash  enthusi- 
asts ;  but  no  rational  basis  has  been  presented — none  that  would 
sustain  a  government  six  months.  They  take  it  for  granted 
that  because  the  Union  has  self-sustaining  powers,  they  need 
but  call  a  Southern  Convention,  secede,  set  up  for  themselves, 
and  all  will  go  on  smoothly.  But  where  are  their  Washing- 
tons,  their  Jeffersons,  and  Madisons?  Where  is  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  and  patriotism  which  brought  the  Union  into  ex- 
istence, and  maintained  it  amid  privation  and  danger?  Look 
at  the  men  who  are  crying  out  disunion,  and  then  ask  your- 
selves whether  they  are  the  men  you  would  choose  to  create  a 
new  government?  Do  they  combine  that  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  patriotism  which  would  inspire  you  with  confidence  and 
lead  you  to  trust  the   destinies   of  a  nation   in  their   hands? 
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Where  are  the  proofs  of  their  patriotism?  Point  to  one  of 
them,  leading  this  secession  movement,  who  has  ever  raised 
his  arm  or  bared  his  bosom  to  the  foe,  in  defense  of  the  honor 
of  his  country,  save  Jefferson  Davis ;  and  even  he,  whose  chiv- 
alrous bearing  in  battle  does  not  excuse  trifling  with  the  safety 
of  the  Union,  is  thrown  in  the  background  by  the  impetuous 
Yancey,  Wigfall,  Keitt,  and  Rhett. 

If  the  wisdom  of  the  past  century  combined  has  not  suf- 
ficed to  perfect  this  Government,  what  hope  can  we  have  for 
another?  You  realize  the  blessings  you  have:  give  them  up 
and  all  is  uncertainty.  Will  you  have  more  protection  to  your 
property — more  rights,  and  have  them  better  protected?  We 
now  have  all  that  we  ever  could  have  under  any  government, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  complaints  we  hear,  they  are  as 
perfect  as  at  any  time  since  the  formation  of  the  Government. 
Because  we  carry  the  question  of  niggerism  into  national  poli- 
tics, and  it  engenders  bad  feeling,  it  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  our  rights  are  invaded.  We  still  have  the  institution  of 
slavery.  All  the  legislation  on  the  subject  for  the  past  twenty 
years  has  been  to  secure  it  to  us,  so  long  as  we  may  want  it. 
It  is  our  own,  and  the  North  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
North  does  not  want  it,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
Their  customs  are  their  own.  They  are  guaranteed  to  them 
just  as  ours  are  to  us.  We  have  the  right  to  abolish  slaverv — 
they  have  the  right  to  establish  it.  It  is  our  interest  to  have  it. 
Climate,  soil,  association — all  make  the  institution  peculiarly 
suited  to  us.  If  it  were  to  their  interest,  the  people  of  the 
North  would  have  it.  Even  in  Massachusetts,  as  I  told  them 
a  few  years  since  in  Boston,  they  would  have  it  yet,  but  for 
the  fact  that  it  would  not  pay.  Now,  when  the  "cotton  states" 
are  "precipitated  into  a  revolution,"  and  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy is  formed,  is  the  idea  of  State  Rights  to  be  maintained, 
or  is  there  to  be  a  centralized  government,  forbidding  the  states 
to  change  their  institutions,  and  giving  peculiar  privileges  to 
classes  ?  I  warn  the  people  to  look  well  to  the  future.  Among 
the  unsatisfied  and  corrupt  politicians  of  the  day,  there  are 
many  who  long  for  title  and  power.  There  are  wealthy  knaves 
who  are  tired  of  our  simple  republican  manners ;  and  they  have 
pliant  tools  to  work  upon  in  the  forum  and  with  the  pen.     So 
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long  as  the  Union  lasts,  the  masses  need  not  fear  them — when 
it  falls,  aristocracy  will  rear  its  head. 

Whenever  an  encroachment  is  made  upon  our  constitutional 
rights,  I  am  ready  to  peril  my  life  to  resist  it;  but  let  us  first 
use  constitutional  means.  Let  us  resist,  as  our  fathers  did, 
with  right  on  our  side.  They  exhausted  all  legal  means  of 
remedy  first.  When  submission  to  tyranny  or  revolution  was 
all  that  was  left  them,  they  tried  revolution.  It  was  the  same 
in  Texas.  The  people  fought  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
1824.  When  it  was  again  violated,  they  sent  petitions  to  the 
Central  Government.  Their  agent  was  imprisoned,  and  an 
army  was  sent  to  disarm  them.  Then  they  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolution.  In  the  share  I  have  borne  in  these  things  I 
claim  nothing  more  than  the  right  to  love  my  country  in  pro- 
portion as  I  have  done  my  duty  to  it;  but  I  may  ask,  what 
higher  claim  have  these  men,  who  would  inaugurate  revolu- 
tions before  their  time? 

I  look  around  me  and  behold  men  of  all  parties.  I  ap- 
peal to  you,  old  line  Whigs,  who  stood  by  him  of  the  lion  heart 
and  unbending  crest,  gallant  Henry  Clay.  I  ask  you,  did  you 
ever  hear  from  his  lips  a  word  disloyal  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  ?  Did  he  ever  counsel  resistance  to  the  laws  ?  Gal- 
lantly he  led  you  on,  inspired  you  with  devotion  to  his  for- 
tunes and  principles.  When  defeat  overwhelmed  you  and 
him,  did  he  ever  seek  to  plunge  the  country  into  a  revolution? 
In  all  that  glorious  career,  did  Henry  Clay  ever  utter  a  word 
of  treason?  No!  There  was  a  broad  spirit  of  nationality 
pervading  his  life.  While  unbending,  so  far  as  his  political 
views  were  concerned,  there  was  a  conservatism  in  his  char- 
acter which  elevated  his  patriotism  above  considerations  of 
party  and  made  him  a  man  for  the  whole  country.  You  may 
say  I  was  opposed  to  Clay  while  he  lived.  True,  I  was  on 
questions  of  ordinary  politics ;  but  the  barriers  of  party  never 
divided  us  when  the  good  of  the  country  was  at  stake.  There 
were  national  issues  when  his  great  mind  bent  all  its  energies 
for  but  one  end,  and  that  the  glory  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 
There  were  common  sentiments,  which  had  come  down  from 
the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  and  the  founders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  which  he  and  I  could  subscribe.     Whenever  these 
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were  at  issue,  I  beheld  him  the  champion  of  the  Union  driving 
back  its  foes  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  Would  that  the 
tones  of  that  voice  of  his  could  once  more  fall  upon  the  ear  of 
the  people  and  thrill  the  national  heart!  Treason,  secession, 
and  disunion  would  hide  themselves  as  of  yore.  He  was  the 
Ajax  whose  battle-axe  glistened  aloft  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  for  the  Compromise  of  1850.  Whenever  we  saw  his 
helmet  plumes  proudly  waving,  we  knew  that  the  battle  was 
going  well.  Old  Whigs,  recollect  who  were  his  foemen  then ! 
Behold  them  now  swelling  the  ranks  of  disunion !  With  the 
memory  of  your  gallant  leader  before  you,  will  you  go  with 
them?  I  stood  with  Clay  against  Yancey  and  his  coadjutors. 
The  same  illustrious  Wigfall,  who  now  denounces  me  as  a 
traitor  upon  my  native  soil,  then  proclaimed  Houston  and  Rusk 
as  traitors  for  their  support  of  that  measure.  But  the  people 
condemned  them,  just  as  they  will  condemn  them  now.  The 
conservatism  of  the  land  rose  against  them  just  as  it  is  rising 
now.  They  were  rebuked,  and  the  country  had  peace  until 
the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  bill  came — that  charmer,  which  was 
to  bring  peace,  security,  and  power  to  the  South.  Scarce  a 
ripple  was  seen  on  the  popular  current  when  it  came.  I  saw 
the  storm  gathering  as  it  passed  and  strove  to  arrest  it. 
Would  that  I  could  have  been  successful ;  but  yet  you  cast  me 
off.  I  do  not  taunt  you  with  the  results.  My  last  prediction 
has  been  fulfilled.  It  has  broken  up  the  party.  Those  who 
denounced  me  as  a  traitor  for  voting  against  it  were  the  first 
to  deny  the  bargain  they  had  made  and  to  break  with  their 
Northern  friends  in  reference  to  its  construction,  when  its  con- 
struction was  as  well  known  at  the  time  of  its  passage  as  then. 
I  proclaimed  my  opposition  to  it  on  account  of  the  power  it 
conferred  on  the  territories.  And  yet  the  men  who  then  de- 
nounced me,  now  denounce  their  Northern  friends  for  holding 
them  to  the  bargain.  They  denounced  me  for  voting  with  the 
Abolitionists ;  but  it  was  forgotten  that  the  illustrious  men  of 
the  South  stood  side  by  side  with  Seward,  Hale,  Giddings,  and 
the  rest,  against  Henry  Clay,  in  the  battle  for  the  compromise. 
I  saw  then  how  extremes  could  meet.  Their  affiliations  were 
so  close  that  I  was  reminded  of  the  Siamese  twins;  and  yet 
they  were  never  branded  as  traitors. 
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I  have  appealed  to  the  old  Whigs.  Let  me  now  invoke  the 
shade  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  ask  Democrats  whether  the 
doctrines  which  in  these  latter  days  are  called  Southern  Con- 
stitutional Democracy,  were  democracy  then?  Men  of  1832, 
when  flashed  that  eagle  eye  so  bright,  when  more  proudly 
stood  that  form  that  never  quailed,  as  when  repelling  the  shock 
of  disunion?  Jackson  was  the  embodiment  of  Democracy 
then.  He  came  forth  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  fought 
these  heresies  which  are  now  proclaimed  here  as  democracy. 
Democrats,  you  remember !  Whigs,  you  remember !  how  Clay 
and  Webster  aided  Jackson  to  put  down  nullification  and  se- 
cession! Will  you  stand  back  now,  when  both  are  openly 
avowed  by  sectionalists  North  and  South  ? 


JOSEPH   HOLT  INGRAHAM 

[1809—1860] 


DAVID   H.    BISHOP 

JOSEPH  HOLT  INGRAHAM  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  on 
January  26,  1809.  His  ancestry  was  typically  New  Engiand.  The 
immigrant  ancestor  came  from  England  in  1690;  his  son  settled  at 
Portsmouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1720;  and  his  grandson,  the  grand- 
father of  J.  H.  Ingraham,  settled  at  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  Maine; 
In  another  line  J.  H.  Ingraham  was  descended  from  Judge  John 
Phillips,  of  Boston,  great-grandfather  of  the  late  Phillips  Brooks.  In 
England  the  Ingraham  family  is  traced  back  to  Sir  Randolph  Ingra- 
ham in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  Portland,  the  birthplace  and  boy- 
hood home  of  Longfellow,  N.  P.  Willis,  and  Sargeant  S.  Prentiss,  J. 
H.  Ingraham  spent  his  youth,  and  there  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion.* His  father  was  the  owner  of  shipping  vessels,  and  the  son 
made  expeditions  on  some  of  these,  satisfying,  no  doubt,  the  taste 
for  adventure  that  is  manifested  in  so  many  of  his  stories. 

About  1830  Ingraham  sailed  from  Portland  to  New  Orleans,  to 
make  his  home  in  the  South.  From  the  latter  place  he  went  to 
Natchez,  where,  after  some  experience  in  business  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Jefferson  College, 
an  institution  in  the  nearby  village  of  Washington.  It  was  while 
he  held  this  position  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  writing  of  tales 
and  novels.  The  first  of  these  to  attract  attention,  or  at- 
tain success,  was  'The  Southwest;  by  a  Yankee,'  published 
in  1835.  In  this  rather  formless  novel — a  description  of  imaginative 
scenes  and  conditions,  purporting  to  be  realistic  pictures  of  Southern 
life — Ingraham  gave  some  offence  to  the  sensitive  pride  of  the  people 
he  attempted  to  portray.  No  section  of  the  South  was  better  illus- 
trative of  the  distinctive  Southern  life  of  that  time  than  was  Natchez. 
Society  was  rigidly  aristocratic,  and  the  social  order  was  almost  as 
essentially  feudal  as  a  European  principality  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury. To  a  man  reared  as  Ingraham  had  been,  in  democratic  New 
England,  this  life  presented  itself  in  an  aspect  that  those  who  lived 
it  could  never  see.  Seeing  themselves  through  the  eyes  of  an  out- 
sider was  distasteful  to  the  people  of  Natchez,  especially  when  there 

*The  late  Reverend  J.  P.  T.  Ingraham,  brother  of  J.  H.  Ingraham,  is  authority  for 
the  information  that  J.  H.  Ingraham  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College  and  that  he 
graduated  there.  The  president  of  that  institution  and  the  registrar  as  well  find  no 
record  of  his  having  been  a  student  there. 
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was  evident  a  touch  of  criticism  in  the  tone  of  the  writer.  Criticism 
involved  in  much  exaggeration  was  ridicule;  and  the  author  was 
never  wholly  forgiven,  if  not  quite  de  trop,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  Natchez. 

'The  Southwest'  was  followed  by  'Lafitte,  the  Pirate  of  the  Gulf,' 
(1836),  a  story  of  sea  adventure  with  the  title  character  as  the  chief 
actor;  'Burton;  or  The  Sieges,'  (1838),  a  novel  of  the  Revolution,  in 
which  the  author  entered  the  field  of  his  Southern  contemporaries, 
Kennedy  and  Simms;  and  'Captain  Kyd,'  a  story  adequately  de- 
scribed by  its  brief  title. 

While  living  at  Natchez  J.  H.  Ingraham  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Brooks,  of  that  town.  Shortly  after  he  took  up  his  residence 
there,  S.  S.  Prentiss,  a  boyhood  friend  of  Ingraham's,  came  to  Natchez 
to  make  it  his  home.  The  friendship  between  the  writer  and  the 
man  who  subsequently  attained  such  national  fame  as  an  orator 
and  statesman  continued  and  strengthened.  It  was  recognized  by 
Ingraham  in  the  naming  of  his  only  son  for  Prentiss. 

The  decade  '40-'5o  was  a  prolific  period  for  Ingraham.  The  year 
1849  alone  was  signalized  by  the  publication  of  not  less  than  nine 
stories  and  novels,  while  the  total  of  the  period  was  something  over 
thirty.  Of  all  these,  'Montezuma,  a  story  of  the  Aztecs/  was  the 
most  important.  About  1849,  Ingraham  removed  from  Natchez  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee;  and  there  he  established  a  school  for  young 
ladies.  His  short  residence  in  Nashville  was  of  momentous  im- 
portance in  his  life.  During  the  first  year  the  cholera  epidemic  raged, 
and  he  gave  his  ministrations  to  the  sick,  attended  by  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  T.  Ingraham,  at  that  time  associate  rector  of  Christ's 
Church,  Nashville.  During  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Nashville 
he  visited  the  State  penitentiary  regularly  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
serving  as  an  unordained  chaplain  to  the  prisoners.  It  was  under 
his  brother's  influence  that  he  was  led  to  enter  into  this  humanitarian 
work,  and  it  was  largely  under  the  same  brother's  influence  that  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Church  and  decided  to  enter  its  ministry. 

It  was  while  Ingraham  was  in  Nashville  that  he  wrote  a  series 
of  letters  for  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier  under  the  nom  dc 
plume  of  "Kate  Cunningham,"  who  purported  to  be  a  New  England 
governess  in  the  South.  These  letters  undertook  to  defend  the  South 
from  the  extreme  charges  made  by  the  abolitionists,  and  were  in- 
tended in  particular  to  afford  an  answer  to  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  to 
the  publication  of  which  they  were  immediately  subsequent.  After 
Ingraham's  death  these  letters  were  collected,  and  published  in  book 
form  with  the  title  'The  Sunny  South.'  To  the  same  period  belongs 
'The  Secret  of  the  Cells,'  in  which  the  author  embodies  his  experience 
as  a  chaplain  in  the  Tennessee  penitentiary. 
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Ingraham  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  on  February  8,  1852.  After  serving  successively 
as  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  of  the  Episco- 
pal church  at  Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship 
of  Christ's  Church,  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  in  the  summer  of 
1858.  Here  he  lived,  until  his  death  on  December  18,  i860,  occupied 
by  his  ministerial  work,  and  the  writing  of  the  second  and  third  of 
his  Biblical  novels,  'The  Pillar  of  Fire'  and  'The  Throne  of  David.' 
The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  tragic.  He  was  returning  to  his 
home  from  the  shop  of  a  gunsmith,  where  he  had  been  to  have  a 
pistol  repaired,  when  he  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  vestry  of 
his  church.  In  leaving  the  room,  as  he  picked  the  weapon  from  the 
table,  it  was  discharged,  and  the  bullet  struck  him  in  a  mortal  spot. 
He  died  a  few  days  later.*  It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  a  testimony  to 
the  character  of  his  ministerial  service  and  to  the  esteem  of  his 
parishioners,  that  the  shaft  which  marks  the  grave  of  J.  H.  Ingra- 
ham in  the  Holly  Springs  Cemetery  was  provided  for  by  the  will  of 
the  late  Rev.  J.  T.  Pickett,  who  succeeded  him  as  rector  and  who  came 
to  esteem  the  memory  of  his  predecessor  through  the  record  he 
had  left  of  his  service  as  rector  of  Christ's  Church. 

When  Ingraham  entered  the  ministry  he  determined  to  turn  his 
back  on  literature.  The  wild  tales  of  adventure  and  of  pillage  and  the 
very  romantic  and  exceedingly  sentimental  love  stories  haunted  him 
out  of  the  past,  and  the  clergyman  would  have  suppressed  the  work 
of  the  author.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  literary  but 
the  religious  conscience  that  suffered  remorse.  Had  Ingraham  abided 
by  his  resolution  to  forego  further  literary  effort  he  might  have 
spared  himself  the  endeavors  to  suppress  his  works.  But  the  publi- 
cation of  his  first  Biblical  novel,  'The  Prince  of  the  House  of 
David,'  brought  him  such  fame  and  popularity  that  there  was  a  de- 
mand upon  the  publishers  for  new  editions  of  his  almost  forgotten 
works.  It  is  stated  that  it  was  his  brother,  before  mentioned,  who 
again  influenced  him  crucially,  urging  that  he  might  use  his  talent 
for  writing  by  taking  Biblical  situations  for  a  setting  and  treating 
imaginatively  Biblical  characters ;  thus  he  could  offset  the  harm  that 
might  have  ensued  from  his  unworthy  works,  as  he  considered  them. 

However  this  may  be,  in  1855,  while  he  was  living  in  Mobile, 
there  appeared  his  greatest  book,  'The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David.' 
It  was  immediately  popular,  and  if  there  had  been  at  that  time  such 


•There  has  been,  and  is  still,  a  persistent  rumor  that  Ingraham's  death  by  his  own 
hand  was  intentional.  The  members  of  his  family,  and  the  friends  who  were  with 
him  in  his  illness— during  which  time  he  was  thoroughly  conscious,  and  could  him- 
self relate  the  circumstances  of  his  death — believed  that  the  firing  of  the  pistol  was 
accidental;  the  local  newspaper  published  it  so;  and  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
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careful  record  of  the  book  mart  as  at  present,  it  must  have  been 
heralded  as  one  of  the  "best  sellers."  Nor  was  its  popularity  merely 
temporary;  the  original  publishers  put  out  as  many  as  six  editions, 
and  since  the  expiration  of  the  copyright  no  less  than  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent publishers  have  issued  editions,  and  to-day  it  is  found  among 
the  popular  cheap  editions  of  books  with  expired  copyrights. 

Ingraham's  work  deserves  distinction  in  literary  records  chiefly 
because  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  Biblical  fiction.  The  author's 
avowed  purpose  in  his  trilogy,  'The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,' 
'The  Pillar  of  Fire,'  and  'The  Throne  of  David,'  was  "to  draw  the 
attention  of  those  persons  who  do  not  read  the  Bible,  or  who  read  it 
carelessly,  to  the  wonderful  events  it  records,  as  well  as  to  the  divine 
doctrines  it  teaches ;  and  to  tempt  them  to  seek  the  inspired  sources 
from  which  he  mainly  draws  his  facts."  There  is  no  way  of  de- 
termining how  successful  this  intent  may  have  been,  but  one  must 
believe  that  the  reverse  of  this  purpose  was  more  fully  realized  in 
the  fact  that  the  interest  in  the  Bible  made  a  large  audience  for  the 
writer  of  the  novels. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  exacting  literary  judgment  to  find  a  just 
proportion  between  the  popularity  of  'The  Prince  of  the  House  of 
David'  and  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  book.  The  form  of  narra- 
tive chosen  by  the  author  is  that  of  a  series  of  letters,  written  by 
Adina,  a  young  Jewess,  visiting  in  Palestine,  to  her  father  in  Alex- 
andria. Thus  the  author  selected  a  literary  form  through  which  it  is 
most  difficult  to  give  convincing  reality  to  the  scenes  and  events  de- 
scribed. The  author  is  at  pains  to  say  in  the  preface  that  Adina  is 
supposititious;  and  it  is  difficult  to  forget  her  supposititious  character 
throughout  the  thirty-nine  letters.  She  writes  with  her  eye  on  the 
theology  of  the  strictly  orthodox  denominations  of  the  middle  years  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  style,  even  when  one  allows  for  the 
dignified  formality  of  letters  of  the  author's  day,  is  such  as  could 
never  have  belonged  to  a  real  correspondence.  It  is  the  style  of 
impersonal,  rhetorical  narrative,  frequently  declamatory;  so  that  one 
suspects  that  Mr.  Ingraham  wrote  clothed  in  the  complete  vestments 
of  his  clerical  order.  A  scriptural  tone  that  results  in  an  artificial 
effect  in  style  is  imparted  to  the  book  by  the  use  of  mannerisms  of 
speech — the  archaisms  of  the  King  James  version.  The  contents  of 
the  book  are  largely  the  incidents  found  in  the  four  gospels ;  and  prac- 
tically all  the  characters  of  the  gospel  are  brought  forward  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  circumstances  and  events  of  the  Bible  narra- 
tive. In  this  servile  following  of  the  incidents  of  the  gospel  is  evi- 
denced a  poverty  of  resources  and  a  lack  of  the  historic  imagination 
and  chiefly  on  account  of  these  limitations  the  book  is  unconvincing 
to  rh<?  literary  wine* 
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'The  Pillar  of  Fire,'  the  first  in  order  of  the  trilogy,  as,  in  view 
of  the  single  purpose  of  the  author,  the  three  novels  may  be  termed, 
was  the  second  written.  Its  scene  is  in  Egypt,  and  the  action  is 
around  Moses  as  a  central  figure.  The  form  is  the  same  as  that  of 
'The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David.'  Sesostris,  a  Phoenician  prince, 
goes  to  Egypt  as  a  student.  He  becomes  an  intimate  of  the  Egyptian 
Court  and  a  friend  of  Moses,  who,  as  Remeses,  ignorant  of  his  Israel- 
itish  birth,  is  living  as  the  son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  Egyptian 
queen.  Sesostris  writes  letters  to  his  mother  at  home,  and  these 
carry  the  narrative  forward  to  the  point  where  Moses  learns  of  his 
parentage  and  renounces  all  claim  to  the  throne  of  Egypt.  The  nar- 
rative is  continued  by  letters  from  Moses  to  Sesostris,  Aaron,  and 
others,  and  the  replies  to  these,  to  the  point  where  Moses  and  Aaron 
assume  the  leadership  of  the  Israelites,  preparatory  to  the  Exodus; 
and  thence  by  letters  from  Remeses  of  Damascus,  son  of  Sesostris, 
who  has  been  sent  by  his  father  to  visit  Egypt,  to  the  point  where 
the  Egyptian  hosts  are  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea. 

'The  Pillar  of  Fire'  alone  of  the  other  works  of  Ingraham,  offers 
any  comparison  to  his  most  famous  work  in  the  degree  of  popularity 
it  attained.  From  the  technical  or  critical  standpoint,  it  is  the  su- 
perior work  of  the  two.  In  having  the  elements  of  a  plot  it  is 
nearer  the  novel  form  than  either  one  of  the  other  Biblical  novels. 

'The  Pillar  of  Fire'  is  again  more  effective  because  of  the  freer 
rein  which  the  author  permitted  his  imagination,  though,  as  far  as 
the  scripture  narrative  is  available,  it  is  strictly  followed. 

'The  Throne  of  David,'  the  second  in  historical  order,  though  the 
third  in  order  of  writing,  is  the  least  interesting  of  the  trilogy.  The 
book  is  adequately  described  in  the  words  of  the  author:  "The  cen- 
tral figure  of  this  work  is  David,  Prophet,  Priest  and  King,  and  type 
of  Him  who,  as  the  last  Prince  of  His  house,  transferred  the  Throne 
of  David  from  earth  to  heaven — from  Jerusalem  below  to  Jerusalem 
above !  It  presents  David  as  a  shepherd,  and  a  poet ;  in  his  friendship 
with  Jonathan ;  in  his  victory  over  the  Philistine ;  in  the  splendor  of 
his  regal  magnificence;  in  his  flight  from  Prince  Absalom;  and  in  all 
the  scenes  of  his  later  life.  Absalom  in  his  rebellion,  and  Solomon 
in  his  kingly  glory,  are  leading  features  of  the  work.  The  aim  of 
the  writer  is  to  invest  with  popular  interest  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting periods  of  Hebrew  history  distinguished  by  the  contemporane- 
ous existence  of  four  of  the  most  wonderful  men  of  any  age;  viz., 
David,  Saul,  Samuel  the  Prophet,  and  Solomon  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  men." 

Literary  success,  in  the  highest  sense,  was  not  Ingraham's  aim. 
His  early  work  was  written  for  the  market ;  and  in  his  Biblical  novels 
his  primary  purpose,  as  repeatedly  expressed,  was  to  make  people 
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acquainted  with  the  events  and  characters  of  scripture  narrative. 
Original  settings  or  imaginative  scope  he  did  not  attempt ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  strict  adherence  to  Bihlical  color  and  a  faithful  reproduc- 
tion of  Biblical  incidents  were  limits  Ingraham  conscientiously  imposed 
upon  himself.  Measured  by  his  own  aims,  he  was  in  a  high  degree 
successful.  He  found  the  large  audience  he  sought,  and  he  must 
have  made  his  readers  acquainted  with  the  Bible  incidents  and  char- 
acters as  far  as  his  books  present  them. 

The  selections  here  offered  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  Ingra- 
ham's  matter  and  style.  As  far  as  literary  expression  is  considered, 
his  later  work  is  worthier  than  the  earlier ;  and  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  'The  Pillar  of  Fire'  and  'The  Prince  of  the  House  of 
David'  was  so  much  greater  than  it  was  in  the  romances  and  tales 
of  adventure,  offers  additional  reason  for  selections  from  these  works. 
The  selection  from  the  first  narrates  the  revelation  to  Moses  of  the 
secret  of  his  birth  through  the  mystical  power  of  the  Egyptian  magi- 
cians, a  situation  where  the  author  allowed  himself  unusual  freedom 
of  treatment.  From  the  latter  book  the  last  chapter  seems  appropri- 
ate; it  contains  the  expression  of  the  purpose  of  the  whole  book,  and 
it  appears  typical  in  a  small  compass  of  the  qualities  characterizing 
the  book  throughout. 
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THE   REVELATION  TO   MOSES   OF  HIS 
ISRAELITISH   BIRTH 

From  'The  Pillar  of  Fire.* 

"When  I  had  taken  my  seat  in  this  chamber  of  black 
marble,  which  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  misty  radiance  before  me, 
I  saw  that  I  was  alone.  Now,  O  Sesostris,  came  my  trial! — 
such  a  one  as  no  prince  of  the  house  of  Pharaoh  had  ever 
passed  through.  It  is  said  that  Osirtasen,  when  he  was  brought 
to  this  chamber,  had  it  revealed  to  him  that  he  was  the  son  of 
the  god  Hercules;  but  to  me  was  revealed,  alas!  thou  know- 
est  what,  and  shalt  hear  how ! 

"'Remeses-Moses,'  said  a  deep  and  stern  voice  from  what, 
in  the  obscurity,  seemed  to  me  a  shrine,  'thou  art  wise,  and 
virtuous,  and  strong  of  heart !  Gird  thyself  with  courage,  and 
hear  what  is  to  be  revealed  to  thee !  Know  that  thou  art  not 
the  son  of  Amense,  queen  of  Egypt,  as  thou  believest.  She 
was  never  a  mother !' 

"'It  is  false,  thou  wicked  magician!'  I  cried,  starting  to 
my  feet.    '  Art  thou,  then,  the  foe  I  am  to  meet  and  destroy  ?' 

"  '  Silence,  young  man !'  cried  another  voice,  with  a  tone 
of  power.  'What  the  mysterious  oracle  utters  is  true.  Thou 
art  not  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter!  Thou  hast  no  title 
to  the  throne  of  Egypt !' 

"  'Who  am  I,  then?'  I  cried,  impressed  and  awed,  yet  full 
of  anger  at  the  words. 

"  '  Thou  art  the  son  of  a  Hebrew  mother  and  a  Hebrew 
father !'  said  the  voice. 

"I  advanced  sword  in  hand  to  meet  these  invisible  persons, 
believing  that  the  insult  was  but  another  of  the  series  of  tests, 
and  this  one  in  particular,  of  my  patience  and  temper;  for,  O 
Sesostris,"  added  Remeses  to  me  bitterly,  "what  greater  insult 
could  have  been  put  upon  a  prince  of  Egypt  than  this !  When 
I  came  forward,  I  saw  the  wall,  as  it  were,  open  before  me; 
and  I  beheld  the  Nile  in  bright  sunshine ;  the  Island  of  Rhoda, 
with  its  palaces  and  gardens;  the  distant  towers  and  obelisks 
of  On,  and  all  the  scenery  adjacent,  but  seemingly  so  near 
that  I  could  lay  my  hand  upon  it  all. 

"At  this  surprising  spectacle  manifesting  itself  in  the  dark 
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chambers  of  the  pyramids,  I  stood  amazed  and  arrested!  I 
felt  that  it  was  supernatural,  or  produced  by  magic.  As  I 
gazed,  perplexed,  a  third  voice  said : 

"  '  Behold !  Thou  seest  that  the  obelisk  of  Amense  is  want- 
ing; that  the  palace  of  the  governor  of  the  Nile  has  only  its 
foundations  laid.  The  scene  is,  as  Egypt  was  thirty-five  years 
ago.' 

"I  looked  again,  and  recognized  the  truth.  I  saw  it  was 
not  the  Nile  of  to-day.  I  saw,  also,  that  its  stream  was  at  a 
height  different  from  its  present  mark  upon  the  nilometer.  I 
was  amazed,  and  awaited  with  intense  expectation.  Suddenly 
I  saw  a  party  of  spearmen  enter  a  hut,  which  I  perceived  was 
one  of  a  group  that  was  occupied  by  Hebrew  workmen  who 
were  engaged  upon  the  governor's  palace.  Presently  they 
came  forth,  two  of  them,  each  bearing  an  infant  aloft  upon  a 
spear,  which  was  thrust  through  it,  and  followed  by  shrieking 
women.  I  could  hear  and  see  all  as  if  I  were  on  the  spot.  I 
impulsively  advanced  to  slay  the  men,  for  all  seemed  so  real, 
but  as  I  did  so  saw  at  my  feet  a  yawning  gulf.  Then  the 
men  cast  the  infants  into  the  Nile.  I  saw  three  others  go  into 
another  hut,  whence  they  were  driven  forth  by  two  desperate 
Hebrews,  who,  armed -with  straw-cutters,  slew  two  of  them; 
but  the  other  fled,  and,  returning  with  his  comrades,  they  set 
fire  to  the  hut  of  rushes,  and  consumed  the  inmates  within  it. 
I  now  perceived  that  it  seemed  drawing  towards  the  close  of 
day.  From  a  hut/  near  the  water,  a  man  and  a  young  girl, 
both  Hebrews,  stole  forth,  and  collecting  bulrushes  in  their 
arms,  returned  to 'the  hut.  It  was  now  night.  I  had  seen  the 
shades  of  evening  fall  over  the  scenery,  and  the  stars  come  out. 
Yet,  by  a  power  incomprehensible  to  me,  I  could  look  into 
the  closed  and  barred  hut,  and  see  that,  by  the  light  of  a  rush 
dipped  in  bitumen,  three  of  its  inmates  were  making,  in  secret 
haste,  a  large  basket.  I  saw  them  finish  it,  and  then  beheld  the 
man  smear  it  within  and  without  with  pitch.  From  their  con- 
versation I  learned  that  they  wished  it  to  resist  water,  and  that 
they  were  to  commit  some  precious  freight  to  its  frail  protec- 
tion ;  what,  I  could  not  learn ;  as,  when  they  spoke  of  it,  their 
colloquy  was  in  low,  hushed  tones,  and  with  looks  of  fear, 
especially  the  two  females,  who  wept  very  much.  One  of 
them,  I  learned  by  their  words,  was  the  daughter  of  the  man 
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by  a  former  wife.  There  was  another  child,  a  boy  apparently 
of  the  age  of  three  years,  lying  in  sweet  sleep  upon  a  bed  of 
rushes,  made  up  in  a  corner  of  the  hut.  When  the  little  ark 
was  done,  I  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  their  further 
proceedings.  At  length  the  three  went  out  together,  and  to 
my  surprise  I  saw,  by  the  setting  moon,  that  it  was  near  dawn. 
They  bent  their  steps,  swiftly  and  silently,  toward  the  ancient 
temple  of  Isis,  which  was  then,  as  now,  in  ruins,  and  deserted 
by  every  Egyptian,  for  the  sacrilege  done  therein  under  the 
reign  of  Bnon,  the  Phoenician  Pharaoh.  I  could  see  them  steal 
along  the  tangled  avenue  beneath  the  palm  trees,  and  through 
that  of  the  broken  sphinxes,  until  they  came  to  the  pyramidion 
of  the  obelisk  of  Sesostris  I.  Here  a  deep,  ancient  excavation, 
covered  with  vines  and  rushes,  showed  a  flight  of  broken  steps. 
After  carefully  looking  all  about,  to  see  if  they  were  observed, 
they  descended.  In  a  few  minutes  the  three  came  forth,  the 
elderly  woman  holding  in  her  arms  an  infant,  upon  the  beau- 
tiful face  of  which  the  waning  moon  shone  for  a  moment,  but 
instantly  she  hid  it  with  her  mantle,  and  hurried  to  the  river 
side.  Here  the  man  put  the  basket  upon  the  shore,  and  ex- 
tended his  arms  for  the  child.  The  poor  mother,  as  I  now  per- 
ceived she  must  be,  burst  into  tears,  and  clasped  it  closer  and 
closer  to  her  heart. 

"  'Nay,  Jochebeda,'  he  said,  with  gentle  firmness,  'thy  cries 
will  attract  notice.  The  child  cannot  live  if  we  delay.  Hast 
thou  not  had  warning  from  the  kind  Egyptian  woman,  who 
was  with  thee  when  it  was  born,  and  who  aided  thee  in  conceal- 
ing it,  that  its  hiding-place  is  known,  and  that  in  the  morning 
soldiers  will  be  there?  Bear  up,  heart!  If  we  commit  it  to 
the  Nile,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  in  whom  we  trust,  and  who 
will  yet  return  to  redeem  us,  according  to  His  promise  to  our 
father  Abraham,  may  guide  the  frail  baris  to  some  secure  ha- 
ven, and  provide  for  the  child  a  pitiful  heart  to  save  it.' 

"I  saw  the  mother  give  it  its  last  nourishment  at  her  breast, 
and  then,  with  tears,  lay  it  softly,  sweetly  sleeping  the  while, 
within  the  basket  of  bulrushes — pillowing  its  head  first  upon 
her  hand,  until  the  daughter  had  placed  beneath  it  a  pillow  of 
wild-flowers  and  lotus  leaves,  gathered  on  the  spot  in  the  dawn- 
ing light.     The  father  then  covered  it  carefully  over,  and, 
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kissing  it,  with  grief  shaking  his  strong  frame,  was  about  to 
commit  the  frail  boat  to  the  water,  when  the  poor  mother 
arrested  his  arm,  imploring  one  more  look,  one  more  embrace 
of  her  child !  She  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman ;  and,  the 
last  kiss  given,  kneeled  by  the  shore  praying  to  her  God,  as 
the  father  launched  the  ark  into  the  stream.  At  this  moment 
I  beheld,  straying  upon  the  bank,  as  if  seeking  its  parents,  the 
other  child  that  I  had  seen  in  the  house.  I  now  saw  the  cur- 
rent take  to  its  embrace  the  little  ark,  and  upon  its  bosom  bear 
it  downward.  In  a  few  moments  it  lodged  amid  some  rushes, 
which  the  mother  seeing,  she  ran  hastily,  entered  the  water, 
passionately  kissed  her  child,  and  would  have  offered  it  the 
breast  again,  but  the  more  resolute  father  sent  it  once  more 
upon  its  way.  In  the  vision,  I  now  saw  that  day  had  dawned, 
and  that  the  stir  of  life  on  land  and  water  was  everywhere 
visible.  The  father  watched  the  ark  until  it  could  be  no 
longer  seen  for  the  curve  of  the  shore,  and  then  drew  near  to 
his  wife,  and  gently  led  her  away  to  the  hut — her  lingering 
looks  ceaselessly  stretched  toward  the  Nile.  The  little  maid, 
who  was  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  having 
been  previously  instructed  by  her  mother,  followed  along  the 
shore  to  see  what  would  become  of  the  ark.  But  I  weary  you, 
Sesostris,  with  details,  which  to  me  had  a  sort  of  fascination, 
as  they  were  enacted  before  me  in  the  scenes  I  beheld." 

"And  they  are  deeply  interesting  to  me,  my  dear  Remeses," 
I  said  with  emotion. 

"I  followed  the  ark  also,"  continued  Remeses,  "until,  after 
several  escapes  from  imminent  peril,  it  lodged  against  a  group 
of  flags,  at  the  moment  that  a  beautiful  lady,  accompanied  by 
her  maids,  came  to  bathe,  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  of  Phar- 
aoh's palace.  At  a  glance,  Sesostris,  I  recognized,  as  she  was 
in  her  youth,  my  mother — I  mean  to  say,  the  Queen  Amense.  I 
saw  her.  attention  drawn  to  the  little  ark,  in  the  fate  of  which  I 
had  become  intensely  interested,  little  dreaming  how  much  and 
intimately  it  concerned  me !  I  heard  her  bid  the  maids  take  the 
basket  out  of  the  river,  and  her  cry  of  surprise,  on  opening  it 
and  seeing  the  babe,  which  answered  her  with  a  sorrowful 
wail,  as  it  were,  of  appeal.  I  saw  her  offer  it  to  the  bosoms 
of  three  Egyptian  nurses  in  vain,  when  the  little  maid,  its  half- 
sister,  drew  near  with  mingled  curiosity  and  fear,  and  said : 
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"'0  princess,  shall  I  call  one  of  the  Hebrew  women,  that 
she  may  nurse  the  child  for  thee?' 

"The  princess  said,  'Go!' 

"Immediately  the  maiden  ran  with  the  swiftness  of  a  ga- 
zelle, until  she  came  at  length  to  her  mother's  house.  The 
poor  Hebrew  woman  was  at  her  task,  combing  flax  and  weep- 
ing as  she  toiled,  feeling  that  she  had  parted  with  her  child 
forever.  At  the  height  of  her  grief  the  young  maid  flew  in  at 
the  door,  crying  with  a  voice  choked  with  joy: 

" '  Mother,  run  quickly !  make  no  stay !  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter has  found  my  little  brother,  taken  it  from  the  ark,  and  sent 
me  for  a  Hebrew  nurse!  Come  quickly,  before  any  other  is 
found!' 

"With  a  cry  of  joy,  and  with  hands  clasped  to  heaven  in 
gratitude,  I  saw  the  mother  about  to  rush  out,  wild  with  hap- 
piness, when  her  daughter  said,  'Be  calm,  mother,  or  the  prin- 
cess will  suspect.  Put  on  your  coif !  Arrange  your  dress ! 
Seem  quiet,  as  if  you  were  not  its  mother !' 

"'I  will  try  to  do  so — oh,  I  will  try  to  do  so!'  she  said 
touchingly.  I  saw  that,  in  her  emotion,  she  did  not  think  of 
her  other  boy,  who,  though  hardly  four  years  old,  had  followed 
the  stream,  as  if  he  understood  what  the  ark  contained.  Him 
I  saw  kindly  taken  pity  upon  by  an  Egyptian  priest,  who  car- 
ried him  away  to  his  house." 

Here  I  uttered  an  exclamation  which  attracted  the  notice 
of  Remeses ;  for  I  recollected  the  story  of  the  young  Hebrew 
ecclesiastic  and  gold  image-caster,  dear  mother,  and  saw  now 
that  he  was  this  brother  of  Remeses,  and  the  mystery  of  the 
resemblance  was  solved.  I  did  not  make  any  remark  to  Rem- 
eses, however,  in  reply  to  his  inquiring  look,  and  he  resumed 
his  wonderful  narrative. 

But  I  will  continue  the  subject,  dear  mother,  in  a  subse- 
quent letter.  Sesostris. 
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LETTER  XXV 


Palace  of  Remeses,  City  of  On. 

My  Dearest  Mother:— Your  courier  reached  me  yes- 
terday with  your  important  letter,  advising  me  of  the  refusal 
of  the  King  of  Cyprus  to  receive  your  ambassador,  or  release 
your  subjects;  and  that  you  only  await  my  return  to  declare 
war.  I  shall  not  fail  to  respond  to  your  call,  and  will  next 
week  leave  Egypt  for  Syria.  I  have  not  yet  visited  the  The- 
bai'd,  and  the  superb  temples  of  Upper  Egypt,  nor  seen  the 
wonderful  Labyrinth,  nor  the  Cataracts;  but  I  hope  at  some 
future  day  to  revisit  this  interesting  land.  I  feel,  indeed,  re- 
joiced to  go  away  now,  as  the  painful  and  extraordinary  events 
connected  with  Remeses  have  cast  a  gloom  over  all  things 
here,  and  changed  all  my  plans. 

But  I  will  resume  the  narrative,  interrupted  by  the  abrupt 
ending  of  my  last  letter.  That,  with  the  preceding,  as  well  as 
this,  J  shall  now  send  to  you,  as  the  seal  of  secrecy  is  removed 
from  them  by  the  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  all  the 
events  by  Remeses. 

To  return,  dear  mother,  to  the  account  of  the  scenes  which 
the  magicians  presented  to  his  vision,  in  the  black  marble 
chamber  of  the  pyramid. 

"I  now,"  continued  Remeses,  "beheld  the  excited  mother 
reach  the  presence  of  the  princess,  trying  to  calm  the  wild 
tumult  of  hope  and  fear  in  her  maternal  bosom ;  and  to  her,  I 
saw  the  princess,  after  many  inquiries,  commit  the  charge  of 
the  infant. 

"  '  I  shall  adopt  this  child,  O  nurse,'  she  said ;  '  bring  it, 
therefore,  to  the  palace  daily  that  I  may  see  it.  Take  as  faith- 
ful care  of  it  as  if  it  were  your  own,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded 
with  my'  favor,  as  well  as  with  a  nurse's  wages.' 

"The  joyful  Hebrew  woman  tried  to  repress  her  happiness, 
and  trembled  so  that  the  princess  said : 

"  'Thou  art  awkward.  Carry  it  tenderly ;  and  see  that  thou 
keep  this  secret  closely,  or  I  shall  take  the  boy  away  from  thee, 
woman,  and  also  punish  thee.    What  is  thy  name?' 

"'Jochebeda,'  she  answered. 

"'And  thy  husband's?' 
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"'Amram,  your  majesty,'  she  replied. 

"I  saw  her,  O  Sesostris,  when  she  had  well  got  out  of  the 
princess'  sight,  clasp,  by  stealth,  her  recovered  child  to  her 
bosom,  while  words  of  tenderness  were  in  her  mouth,  and  her 
eyes  streaming  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  wonder. 

"That  child,  O  Sesostris,  was  myself!"  suddenly  exclaimed 
Remeses.  "Of  this  you  have  already  been  convinced.  I  saw 
the  scene  before  me  rapidly  change  from  day  to  night,  and 
months  and  years  fly  by  like  a  cloud,  or  like  a  fleet  of  ships 
leaving  no  trace  of  their  track  on  the  closing  waters.  Through 
all  I  saw  myself,  from  the  infant  of  three  years  old,  taken  into 
the  palace  from  my  Hebrew  mother,  to  the  boy  of  twelve — to 
the  youth  of  twenty !  Like  the  cycle  of  fate,  that  scene  rolled 
by  before  my  eyes,  until  I  saw  myself,  that  is,  the  Hebrew  boy, 
in  every  scene  of  my  life  up  to  the  very  moment  then  present. 
Then,  with  a  sound  of  mournful  music,  the  Nile  and  its  scenes 
slowly  faded  from  before  my  vision,  and  I  was  alone!  The 
whole  fearful  history  had  terminated  in  me,  and  left  me  stand- 
ing there  in  solitude,  to  reflect  upon  what  I  had  seen. 

"Rousing  myself  from  my  stupor  of  amazement  I  staggered 
back,  and  sunk  in  horror  upon  the  stone  bench.  I  know  not 
how  long  I  lay  there,  but  I  was  at  length  aroused  by  a  hand 
upon  my  shoulder ;  I  looked  up  and  beheld  the  magician  with 
the  emblem  of  life  and  the  emerald-tipped  wand.     He  said : 

'"My  son,  thou  hast  read  the  past  of  thy  life!    Wilt  thou, 
still  be  King  of  Egypt?' 

"'By  what  power  hast  thou  opened  the  gates  of  the  past? 
How  hast  thou  known  all  this  ?'  I  cried,  with  a  heart  of  despair. 

"'Dost  thou  believe?' 

"'As  if  the  open  Book  of  Thoth  lay  before  me!  I  doubt 
not,'  I  answered. 

" 'Wilt  thou  be  King  of  Egypt?'  again  asked  another  voice. 
A  third,  in  another  direction,  took  it  up,  and  every  subterranean 
echo  of  the  vaulted  pyramid  seemed  to  take  up  the  cry.  I 
rushed  from  the  hall,  not  knowing  whither  I  went.  Doors 
seemed  to  open  before  me  as  if  by  magic,  and  I  at  length  found 
myself  emerging,  guided  by  the  magician,  into  the  open  night. 
The  granite  valves  of  the  gate  closed  behind  me,  and  I  was 
alone,  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  great  temple  of  Thoth.  The 
Stars  shone  down  upon  me  like  mocking  eyes,  watching  me.    I 
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fled  onward,  as  if  I  would  fly  from  myself.  I  feared  to  reflect. 
I  passed  the  sphinx,  the  pylones,  the  obelisks;  and  ran  along 
the  avenue  of  the  Lake  of  the  Dead,  until  I  reached  the  Nile. 
I  crossed  it  in  a  boat  that  I  found  upon  the  shore,  and,  without 
having  formed  any  clear  idea  of  what  I  ought  to  do,  sought  the 
palace,  and  gained  my  mother's  anteroom.  Did  I  say  'my 
mother,'  Sesostris  ?  I  meant  the  good  queen.  I  sent  in  a  page 
to  say  I  wished  to  see  her.  In  surprise  at  my  return,  before  the 
forty  days  were  fulfilled,  she  came  to  the  door  hurriedly,  in  her 
nightrobe,  and  opened  it.  I  entered  as  calmly  as  I  could,  and 
did  not  refuse  her  kiss,  though  I  knew  I  was  but  a  Hebrew! 
One  night's  scenes,  dreadful  as  they  were,  O  Sesostris,  could 
not  wholly  break  the  ties  of  a  lifetime  of  filial  love  and  rever- 
ence. I  closed  the  door,  secured  it  in  silence,  and  then  sat 
down,  weary  with  what  I  had  undergone;  and,  as  she  came 
near  and  knelt  by  me,  and  laid  her  hand  against  my  forehead, 
and  asked  me  'if  I  were  ill,  and  hence  had  left  the  temple,'  I 
was  overcome  with  her  kindness;  and  when  the  reflection 
forced  itself  upon  me  that  I  could  no  more  call  her  mother,  or 
be  entitled  to  these  acts  of  maternal  solicitude,  I  gave  way  to 
the  strong  current  of  emotion,  and  fell  upon  her  shoulder, 
weeping  as  heartily  as  she  had  seen  me  weep  when  lying  in  the 
little  ark  a  helpless  infant. 

"During  this  brief  moment,  a  suspicion  flashed  across  my 
mind  that  the  magicians  might  have  produced  this  as  a  part 
of  my  trial  as  a  prince — that  it  was  not  real,  but  that  by  their 
wonderful  arts  of  magic  they  had  made  it  appear  so  to  my 
vision.  I  seized  upon  this  idea  as  a  man  drowning  in  the  Nile 
grasps  at  a  floating  flower. 

"'Mother,'  I  said,  'I  am  ill.    I  am  also  very  sorrowful!' 

"'The  tasks  and  toils  of  thy  initiation,  my  son,  have  been 
too  great  for  thee.  Thy  face  is  haggard  and  thy  looks  unnat- 
ural.   What  is  thy  sorrow  ?' 

" '  I  have  had  a  vision,  or  what  was  like  a  dream,  my  mother. 
I  saw  an  infant,  in  this  vision,  before  me,  placed  in  an  ark, 
and  set  adrift  upon  the  Nile.  Lo,  after  being  borne  by  the  cur- 
rent some  ways,  it  was  espied  by  a  princess  who  was  bathing, 
whose  maids,  at  her  command,  brought  it  to  her.  It  contained 
a  circumcised  Hebrew  child.  The  princess,  being  childless, 
adopted  it,  and  educated  it,  and  declared  it  to  be  her  son.    She 
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placed  him  next  to  her  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  about  to  resign 
to  him  the  crown,  when ' 

"Here  my  mother,  whose  face  I  had  earnestly  regarded,  be- 
came pale  and  trembled  all  over.  She  seized  my  hands,  and 
gasped : 

"  'Tell  me,  Remeses,  tell  me,  was  this  a  dream,  or  hast  thou 
heard  it?' 

'"I  saw  it,  my  mother,  in  a  vision,  in  the  subterranean 
chamber  of  the  pyramids.  It  was  one  of  those  scenes  of  magic 
which  the  arts  of  the  magi  know  how  to  produce.' 

"'Dost  thou  believe  it?'  she  cried. 

'"Is  it  not  thy  secret,  O  my  mother,  which  Prince  Mceris 
shares  with  thee?  Am  I  not  right?  Does  not  that  Hebrew 
child,'  I  cried,  rising,  'now  stand  before  thee?' 

"She  shrieked,  and  fell  insensible! 

"At  length  I  restored  her  to  consciousness.  I  related  all 
I  have  told  you.  Reluctantly  she  confessed  that  all  was  true 
as  I  had  seen  it.  I  then,  in  a  scene  such  as  I  hope  never  to  pass 
through  again,  assured  her  I  should  refuse  the  throne  and 
exile  myself  from  Egypt.  She  implored  me  with  strong  ap- 
peals to  keep  the  secret,  and  mount  the  throne.  I  firmly  re- 
fused to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice,  not 
only  to  Mceris,  but  to  the  Egyptians,  to  deceive  them  with  a 
Hebrew  ruler.  She  reminded  me  how,  for  sixty-one  years, 
Prince  Joseph  had  governed  Egypt.  'Yes,'  I  said,  'but  it  was 
openly  and  without  deceit;  while  my  reign  would  be  a  gross 
deception  and  usurpation.'  But,  O  Sesostris,  I  cannot  revive 
the  scene.  It  has  passed ! — I  have  yielded !  She  showed  me  the 
letters  of  Prince  Moeris.  She  implored  me  for  her  sake  to 
keep  the  secret,  and  aid  her  in  resisting  the  conspiracy  of  the 
viceroy.  When  I  reflected  that  he  had  made  my  mother  so 
long  miserable,  and  now  menaced  her  throne,  I  yielded  to  her 
entreaties  to  remain  a  few  days  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  that 
have  been  intrusted  to  my  control,  and  to  lead  the  army  against 
Mceris,  should  he  fulfill  his  menace  to  invade  Lower  Egypt. 
After  that,  I  said,  I  shall  refuse  to  be  called  the  son  of  Phara- 
oh's daughter,  and  will  retire  from  the  Court." 
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THE  ASCENSION    OF  CHRIST 

From  'The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David.' 

LETTER  XXXIX 

Bethany,  Forty  Days  after  the  Resurrection. 

Dear  Father  : — With  emotions  that  nearly  deprive  me  of 
the  power  to  hold  my  pen,  and  with  trembling  fingers  that 
make  the  words  I  write  almost  illegible,  I  sit  down  to  make 
known  to  you  the  extraordinary  event,  which  will  mark  this 
day  in  all  future  time  as  the  most  worthy  to  be  noted  among 
men. 

In  my  last  I  informed  you  that  Jesus  after  his  wonderful 
resurrection,  which  was  declared  to  all  men  by  infallible  proofs, 
gathered  once  more  his  amazed  and  adoring  disciples  about 
him,  and  taught  them,  with  more  than  mortal  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence, the  great  truths  appertaining  to  his  kingdom,  which  he 
now  appointed  them  to  extend  throughout  all  the  world. 

On  the  fortieth  day,  my  dear  father,  early  in  the  morning, 
he  left  the  house  of  Mary  and  Lazarus,  where  he  had  sat  up 
with  us  all  night,  (for  none  of  us  thought  of  sleep  within  the 
sound  of  his  heavenly  voice),  speaking  to  us  of  the  glories 
of  heaven,  and  the  excellency  of  heart  and  purity  of  life  re- 
quired of  all  who  should  enter  it. 

"Lord,"  said  Martha,  as  he  went  forth,  "whither  goest 
thou?" 

"Come  and  see,"  he  answered.  "Whither  I  go  ye  shall 
know,  and  the  way  ye  shall  know :  for  where  I  am  ye  shall 
also  be,  and  all  those  who  believe  in  me." 

"Lord,"  said  Mary,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  "return  at  noon, 
and  remain  with  us  during  the  heat  of  the  day." 

"Mary,"  said  Jesus,  laying  his  hand  gently  upon  her  fore- 
head, "I  am  going  to  my  Father's  house!  There  thou  shalt 
one  day  dwell  with  me  in  mansions  not  made  with  hands.  Fol- 
low me,  and  thou  shalt  know  the  way  thither !  Through  temp- 
tation I  have  first  trodden  it,  through  suffering,  through  death, 
and  through  resurrection  from  the  dead.  So  also  must  thou 
and  all  who  love  me  follow  me.  To  my  friends,  the  gate  of 
the  tomb  opens  into  the  world  of  life  eternal." 

Thus  speaking,  he  walked  slowly  onward  toward  the  bill 
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of  Bethany,  not  far  from  the  place  where  Lazarus  was  buried. 
He  was  followed  not  only  by  Mary,  Martha,  Lazarus,  and 
John,  my  cousin  Mary  and  myself,  each  of  us  expecting  from 
his  words  and  manner,  some  new  and  great  event  to  take  place ; 
but  by  all  the  disciples,  who  had  presently  joined  him  near 
the  cemetery,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  There  were  at  least  five 
hundred  persons  in  all,  moving  on  with  him  ere  he  reached 
the  green  hillside  beyond  the  village;  for  all  followed  him, 
expecting  to  hear  more  glorious  revelations  from  his  lips  of  the 
life  beyond  this. 

"He  goes  to  the  hill  to  pray,"  said  one  of  his  disciples. 

"Nay,''  said  Peter,  "he  prays  not  since  his  resurrection  as 
before.  He  has  no  need  of  prayer  for  himself,  who  has  con- 
quered sin,  Satan,  death,  the  grave  and  the  world !" 

"He  goeth  to  show  us  some  mighty  miracle,  from  the 
expression  of  power  and  majesty  in  his  aspect,"  said  Thomas 
to  me,  gazing  upon  the  Lord  with  awe;  for  each  moment  as 
he  ascended  the  hill  his  countenance  grew  more  glorious  with 
a  certain  Godlike  majesty,  and  shone  like  the  face  of  Moses 
descending  from  Mount  Sinai.  We  all  hung  back  with  ador- 
ing fear,  and  alone  he  proceeded  onward,  a  wide  space  being 
left  by  us  between  ourselves  and  him.  Yet  there  was  no  terror 
in  the  glory  which  surrounded  and  shone  out  from  him;  but 
rather  a  holy  radiance,  that  seemed  to  be  the  very  light  of 
holiness  and  peace. 

"So  looked  he,"  said  John  to  us,  "when  we  beheld  him 
transfigured  in  the  mount  with  Elias  and  Moses." 

The  hill,  which  is  not  lofty,  was  soon  surmounted  by  his 
sacred  feet.  He  stood  upon  its  apex  alone.  We  kept  back 
near  the  brow  of  the  hill,  fearing  to  approach  him,  for  his 
raiment  shone  now  like  the  sun,  while  his  countenance  was  as 
lightning.  We  shaded  our  eyes  to  behold  him.  All  was  now 
expectation,  and  looking  for  some  mighty  event — what  we 
knew  not !  John  drew  nearest  to  him,  and  upon  his  knees,  with 
clasped  hands,  looked  toward  him  earnestly;  for  he  knew,  ss 
he  afterward  told  us,  what  would  take  place;  Jesus  havint' 
informed  him  the  night  before.  Joy  and  yet  tears  were  a  - 
his  face,  as  he  gazed  with  blinded  eyes,  as  one  gazes  on  the 
noonday  sun,  upon  his  Divine  Master.  It  was  a  scene,  dear 
father,     impressive     beyond    expression.      The     hilltop     was 
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thronged  with  an  expectant,  awe-stricken  multitude,  which 
knew  not  whether  to  remain  or  fly  from  the  glorious  majesty 
of  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  blue  sky  spread  out  its 
illimitable  concave  above  the  hills  without  a  cloud.  At  the  foot 
of  the  eminence  toward  the  holy  city  slept  the  gardens  of  Geth- 
semane,  where  Jesus  loved  to  walk,  and  where  he  was  ar- 
rested. Jerusalem,  with  its  towers,  pinnacles,  palaces,  and  gor- 
geous Temple,  glittered  in  the  distance;  and  Calvary,  studded 
with  fresh  Roman  crosses,  stood  out  boldly  in  view,  in  the 
transparent  air.  The  tall  cypresses  which  grew  above  the  tomb 
of  Joseph,  where  he  had  lain,  were  also  visible.  Jesus  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  survey  these  scenes  of  his  suffering,  of  his 
ignominy  and  death,  with  the  look  of  a  divine  conqueror.  He 
then  turned  to  his  disciples  and  said : 

"Ye  have  been  with  me  in  my  sorrows,  and  you  now  shall 
behold  my  glory,  and  the  reward  which  my  Father  doth  give 
me.  To-day  I  take  leave  of  you  and  ascend  to  my  Father  and 
your  Father.  Remember  all  things  which  I  have  taught  you 
concerning  my  kingdom.  Go  forth  and  teach  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  to  all  men,  and  baptize  all  nations  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Thus  speaking,  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  every  bosom  with 
emotions  indescribable,  he  extended  his  hands  above  their 
heads  and  blessed  them,  while  we  all  fell  upon  our  faces  to 
the  ground,  also  to  receive  his  blessing. 

He  then  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  calm  blue  depths  of  heaven, 
and  said : 

"And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self, 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world  was !" 

As  he  spoke,  we  raised  our  faces  from  the  ground,  and  saw 
him  leaving  the  earth,  rising  from  the  hilltop  into  the  air,  with 
a  slow  and  majestic  ascension;  his  hands  outspread  over  us 
beneath,  as  if  shedding  down  blessings  upon  us  all.  The  loud 
burst  of  surprise  which  rose  from  five  hundred  voices  at  see- 
ing him  soar  away  into  the  atmosphere,  was  followed  by  a 
profound  and  awful  silence,  as  we  watched  him  rise  and  still 
rise,  ascending  and  still  ascending  into  the  upper  air,  his  whole 
form  growing  brighter  and  brighter,  as  the  distance  widened 
between  his  feet  and  the  earth! 
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Upon  our  knees,  in  speechless  amazement,  we  followed  his 
ascent  with  our  eyes,  not  a  word  being  spoken  by  any  soul ;  and 
hearts  might  have  been  heard  beating  in  the  intense  expectation 
of  the  moment. 

Then  in  the  far  off  height  of  heaven,  we  beheld  appear  a 
bright  cloud,  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  but  each  instant  it 
expanded  and  grew  broader  and  brighter,  and  swift  as  the 
winged  lightning,  it  descended  through  the  firmament  down- 
ward, until  we  beheld  it  evolve  itself  into  a  glittering  host  of 
angels,  which  no  man  could  number,  countless  as  the  stars  of 
heaven.  As  these  shining  legions  descended,  they  parted  into 
two  bands,  and  sweeping  along  the  air,  met  the  ascending  Son 
of  God  in  the  mid  sky!  The  rushing  of  their  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  wings,  was  heard  like  the  sound  of  many 
waters.  Surrounding  Jesus,  like  a  shining  cloud,  they  received 
him  into  their  midst,  and  hid  him  from  our  eyes,  amid  the  glo- 
ries of  their  celestial  splendor. 

While  we  stood  gazing  up  into  the  far  skies,  hoping,  ex- 
pecting, yet  doubting  if  we  should  ever  behold  him  again,  two 
bright  stars  seemed  to  be  descending  from  the  height  of  heaven 
toward  us.  In  a  few  seconds  we  saw  that  they  were  angels. 
Alighting  on  the  place  Jesus  had  left,  they  said  to  the  eleven, 
"Why  gaze  ye  up  into  heaven,  ye  men  of  Galilee?  This  same 
Jesus  whom  ye  have  seen  go  into  heaven  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  now  seen  him  ascend !"  Thus  speaking,  they 
vanished  out  of  our  sight ! 

The  above  account,  my  dear  father,  of  the  ascent  yester- 
day into  heaven  of  the  Christ,  our  Blessed  Lord  Jesus,  I  wrote 
the  same  evening,  while  all  the  circumstances  were  present 
and  vivid  upon  my  mind.  Oh,  what  a  sublime  spectacle !  What 
human  language  can  describe  it!  But  one  thing  I  have  pre- 
sented clearly  to  you,  dear  father,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
Jesus  has  ascended  into  the  heaven  of  heavens !  Oh,  amazing 
reality!  Overwhelming  truth!  What,  oh  what  is  earth? — 
What  is  Judea  ? — What  is  man  ? — that  God  is  mindful  of  him 
— that  He  should  so  have  visited  him !  And  when  He  has  vis- 
ited us — when  His  Divine  Son,  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  has  descended  to  earth,  and  assumed  our  nature, 
to  reconcile  us  to  God,  and  obtain  an  eternal  life  for  us,  how 
has  he  been  received?     Shunned  for  his  voluntary  poverty — 
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despised  for  his  humble  human  parentage — hated  for  his 
holiness — tried  before  tribunals  for  crimes  unknown  to  him — 
scourged  and  spit  upon,  mocked  and  buffeted,  and  crucified 
with  thieves,  as  if  his  enemies  would  render  his  death  as  igno- 
minious as  it  was  capable  of  being  made ! 

But  behold  the  issue !  See,  when  he  had  paid  the  debt  of 
death  for  us,  the  change  in  all  things!  He  awakes  to  life! 
He  bursts  the  tomb!  He  walks  forth  from  the  sepulcher! 
Angels  are  his  servants !  After  forty  days  on  earth,  unfolding 
to  his  disciples  the  mysteries  of  his  gospel  and  the  splendor  of 
his  kingdom,  he  ascends  visibly  to  heaven  at  midday  from 
Bethany,  in  the  sight  of  many  hundreds,  and  is  escorted  by 
armies  of  angels  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high ! 

Such,  my  dear  father,  is  the  appropriate  crowning  event 
of  the  extraordinary  life  of  Jesus,  both  Lord  and  Christ! 
His  ascent  from  the  earth  into  the  heaven  of  heavens  not  only 
is  proof  that  he  came  from  God,  but  that  God  is  well  pleased 
with  all  that  he  has  done  in  the  flesh.  If  in  any  one  thing  he 
taught,  he  spoke  what  was  not  true,  either  concerning  the 
Father  or  concerning  himself,  he  would  not  have  received  such 
a  welcome  back  to  the  heavenly  abodes !  All  that  Jesus  said  of 
himself  is  therefore  true !  Jehovah  attests  it !  We  must  then 
believe,  or  we  can  have  no  interest  in  the  kingdom  which  he 
has  gone  to  prepare  for  us,  and  which  we  can  enter  only  as  he 
has  traveled  through  it,  through  humiliation,  suffering,  death, 
the  tomb,  resurrection,  and  also  ascension !  Thus  did  he  truly 
say,  "The  way  I  go  ye  shall  know!" 

His  kingdom  is,  therefore,  my  dear  father,  clearly  not  of 
this  world,  as  he  said  to  Pilate,  the  Procurator ;  but  it  is  above. 
To  it  he  has  triumphantly  ascended,  attended  by  legions  of 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  an  ascent  which  David  clearly  fore- 
saw in  vision,  when  he  wrote : 

"God  has  gone  up  with  a  shout,  he  has  ascended  on  High!" 

Doubt,  then,  no  longer,  dearest  father!  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Mary  in  his  human  nature,  was  the  Son  of  God  in  his  Divine 
nature ;  an  incomprehensible  and  mysterious  union,  whereby  he 
has  brought  together  in  harmony  the  two  natures,  separated  far 
apart  by  sin,  by  sacrificing  his  own  body  as  a  sin-offering,  tc 
reconcile  both  in  one  Immaculate  body  upon  the  cross.  There 
is  now  no  more  condemnation  to  them  who  believe  in  him  and 
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accept  him;  for  in  his  body  he  took  our  sins,  and  with  his 
precious  blood,  as  that  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  cleansed 
them  forever  away. 

But  I  cannot  write  all  I  would  say  to  you,  dearest  father. 
When  we  meet,  which  you  rejoice  me  in  saying,  will  be  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  at  Jerusalem,  I  will  unfold  to  you  all 
that  the  divine  and  glorified  Jesus  has  taught  me.  Doubt  not 
that  he  is  Messias.  Hesitate  not  to  accept  him;  for  he  is 
the  end  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Law,  and  of  the  Prophets,  the 
very  Shiloh  who  should  come  and  restore  all  things,  to  whom 
be  glory,  power,  dominion,  majesty,  and  excellency  evermore. 

Your  loving  daughter, 

Adina. 


ANDREW  JACKSON 

[1767—1845] 


FREDERICK  W.   MOORE 

ANDREW  JACKSON  (born  March  15,  1767;  died  June  8,  1845), 
**  Major-general  in  the  Regular  Army  and  seventh  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  a  man  rather  of  action  than  of  letters.  He 
was  an  excellent  type  of  the  champion,  with  all  which  that  can  be 
made  to  imply  of  integrity  of  character,  loftiness  of  purpose,  alert- 
ness, energy,  and  effectiveness.  He  was  the  defender  of  justice,  the 
avenger  of  wrong,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  concretely  represented  by 
sinister  influence,  or  individual,  or  institution.  He  was  better  able 
to  destroy  the  bad  than  constructively  to  build  up  the  good.  So  his 
apologists  have  sometimes  extolled  him  too  highly  and  his  critics 
have  often  disparaged  him  immoderately.  With  elements  of  weakness 
as  patent  as  the  elements  of  strength,  the  latter  exceeded  and  the  result 
was  a  character  with  definite  outlines  and  force,  and  with  influence 
on  his  own  generation  and  ours. 

He  was  a  posthumous  child,  born  of  a  vigorous  stock  which  had 
not  been  long  enough  in  this  country  to  have  taken  root  or  to  over- 
come poverty.  His  childhood  was  spent  in  a  settlement  lying  across 
the  line  dividing  the  Carolinas,  in  the  edge  of  the  uplands,  with 
Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  and  King's  Mountain,  South 
Carolina,  just  beyond.  He  was  only  a  lad  when  the  Revolution  came 
on ;  but  before  its  close  he  had  borne  arms,  suffered  imprisonment,  and 
experienced  the  loss  of  brothers  and  mother,  who  contracted  mortal 
disease  while  nursing  Revolutionary  prisoners  at  Charleston. 

Rumor  represents  that  he  was  a  youth  of  unsettled  habits  and  tur- 
bulent disposition;  one  to  whom  the  adventure  and  freedom  of  life 
across  the  mountains  would  be  attractive.  But  we  know  that  he  came 
to  the  Cumberland  settlements  bearing  a  commission  as  public  prose- 
cutor, which  even  the  influence  of  friends  would  not  have  procured 
for  him,  we  may  be  sure,  without  some  measure  of  suitable  character 
and  attainments.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  new  community  he  rose  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  position. 

He  wa*  plain  and  sometimes  even  uncouth  in  speech  and  conduct ; 
rough,  blunt,  and  severe.  He  was  quick  to  take  offence  and  on  some 
notorious  occasions  resorted  to  the  methods  of  the  duel  and  the  street 
brawl  to  defend  his  cause.  Yet  no  hostess  of  high  station  in  life 
entertained  him  so  elegantly  that  he  did  not  honor  her  by  the  becoming 
2613 
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and  dignified  courtliness  of  his  manner.  His  chivalry  was  abundant, 
spontaneous,  and  sincere.  He  could  unbend  and  sympathize  with  a 
child.  His  gentle  consideration  for  a  woman  was  knightly.  The  ten- 
derness with  which  he  cherished  his  wife  during  her  life  and  her  mem- 
ory after  her  death  (Mrs.  Rachel  Donelson  Robards,  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  Donelson,  married  1791,  died  1828)  is  a  great  revelation 
of  a  softer  side  of  his  nature. 

Opportunities  which  other  men  would  have  eagerly  seized  he 
quietly  let  pass.  His  State  was  prompt  to  single  him  out  for  ad- 
vancement to  high  office,  opening  for  him  the  door  to  careers  in  the 
national  legislature  and  on  the  State  bench.  But  he  turned  from 
them  to  take  up  merchandising,  land  speculation,  stock  breeding,  and 
planting.  Much  more  to  his  liking,  as  it  proved,  was  the  position  of 
Major-general,  to  which  the  field  officers  of  the  State  militia  elected 
him  (1803)  by  a  bare  majority  over  John  Sevier  after  a  contest  in- 
volving bitter  personalities. 

It  was  the  War  of  1812  that  gave  him  his  great  military  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  in  military  service  he  displayed  some  of  the  most  striking 
traits  of  his  character.  His  first  campaign  (1813)  was  a  bloodless 
expedition  to  Natchez  and  back,  made  memorable  because  of  the 
esteem  in  which  his  soldiers  learned  to  hold  him  and  because  he 
characteristically  set  aside  an  order  of  his  superior,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  rather  than  let  his  soldiers  suffer  an  injustice — in  a  matter 
in  which  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  is  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged. His  second  campaign  was  southward  through  the  Indian 
country  to  Mobile.  Obstacles  were  many;  difficulty  with  his  troops 
not  the  least.  Aversion  to  long  campaigns,  lack  of  equipment  and 
discipline,  and  consequent  insubordination  were  weaknesses  which 
the  citizen  armies  of  that  period  were  prone  to  display.  Recruited 
from  the  sturdy  men  of  the  frontier,  they  were  too  self-dependent 
and  democratic  to  obey  orders  uncomplainingly  and  not  sometimes  "to 
reason  why."  Jackson's  coolness,  courage,  and  determination  in 
keeping  them  together,  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  foe,  was  re- 
markable; but  equally  so  was  his  discernment  that  the  requirements 
of  Indian  campaigning  made  it  imperative  that  he  should  do  it — 
and  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Horseshoe  confirmed  his  judgment. 

His  third  campaign  was  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans.  Janu- 
ary 8,  181 5,  is  the  date  of  the  victory  we  celebrate.  But  the  dis- 
play of  Jackson's  military  genius  began  a  month  earlier  with  the 
laying  of  plans  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  while  defences  were  pre- 
pared. It  was  not  that  the  English  veterans  from  the  Peninsular 
failed.  It  was  that  their  leaders  had  miscalculated  the  strategical 
strength  which  had  been  given  to  the  defences  and  the  skill  and  cool 
courage  of  the  men  behind  them.     It  is  futile  to  point  out  that  the 
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Peace  Commissioners  had  already  agreed  upon  terms  and  that  the 
slaughter  was  as  useless  as  it  was  horrible.  In  that  battle  Americans 
discovered  a  military  hero ;  and  the  discovery  thrilled  them  with  a 
timely  sense  of  self-realization  which  will  not  soon  pass  away. 

But  the  circumstances  under  which  the  campaign  against  the 
Seminoles  (1817)  was  undertaken  were  such  that  his  genius  in  In- 
dian warfare  could  not  find  free  scope  without  producing  serious 
complications.  Receiving  his  orders,  but  assuming  that  the  Pres- 
ident's silence  gave  consent  to  certain  alterations  which  he  proposed 
in  them,  he  quickly  put  an  end  to  Indian  troubles ;  but  by  a  campaign 
in  which  Spanish  soil  was  violated,  the  rights  of  English  citizens 
disregarded,  and  the  negotiations  with  Spain  for  the  purchase  of 
Florida  jeopardized.  No  wonder  that  such  breach  of  orders  and 
of  international  law  and  propriety  seemed  to  call  for  reprimand.  But 
neither  Calhoun  in  the  Cabinet  nor  Clay  in  the  House  could  effect 
it.  Jackson's  popularity  with  the  masses  not  only  prevented  them 
but  it  even  grew  in  consequence  of  their  effort. 

One  surprising  sequel  developed  fourteen  years  later,  when  Cal- 
houn was  Vice-president  and  after  several  of  his  friends  had  been 
accorded  seats  in  the  Cabinet.  Jackson's  sense  of  honor  was  keen ; 
and  loyalty  was  with  him  a  matter  of  honor.  Being  at  length  in- 
formed that  it  was  Calhoun  who  had  urged  the  Cabinet  to  censure 
him,  his  anger  burned  with  seven-fold  heat.  He  could  not  compre- 
hend that  a  man  who  had  once  felt  moved  to  censure  him  could 
afterward  honorably  come  into  such  confidential  relations  with  him. 
Jackson  was  so  artless  that  he  often  failed  to  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  an  honest  difference  of  opinion;  and  in  matters  involving 
ethical  judgments,  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  he  judged  harshly 
those  who  opposed  him,  none  more  so  than  Calhoun  and  Clay. 

The  complete  abandon  with  which  Jackson  committed  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  political  friends  amounted  to  a  trait  of  char- 
acter with  him.  In  their  efforts  (1822)  to  secure  at  Washington  a 
delegation  from  Tennessee  favorable  to  his  nomination  for  the 
Presidency,  he  was  himself,  without  intention  on  his  part,  elected 
to  the  Senate.  In  the  four-cornered  Presidential  race  which  followed 
he  received  the  plurality  both  of  the  popular  vote  and  of  the  electoral 
college.  But  Adams  was  elected  by  the  House  and  Clay  became  his 
Secretary  of  State.  The  pure-minded  Jackson  had  forbidden  his 
friends  to  treat  with  Clay  for  his  influence  and,  unable  to  appreciate 
that  there  might  be  considerations  pointing  to  the  propriety  of  an 
alliance  between  Adams  and  Clay,  he  saw  in  it  only  convincing  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  a  bargain.  With  equal  ingenuousness  he 
exalted  the  expressed  preference  of  a  plurality  for  him  into  the 
"will  of  the  people"  and,  resigning  the  senatorship,  threw  himself 
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into  a  long  campaign  to  recover  the  Presidency  from  those  who  had 
defeated  this  "will  of  the  people"  by  a  "corrupt  bargain." 

St.  George  was  not  more  active  and  zealous,  and  he  was  scarcely 
more  successful,  in  fighting  the  legendary  dragon  than  was  Jackson 
in  fighting  wrong  and  injustice  and  in  championing  right  and  justice. 
A  large  number  of  the  political  problems  with  which  he  had  to  deal 
could  be  made  to  appear  in  an  ethical  light.  Given  a  wrong  and  he 
was  ready  to  become  its  avenger;  given  a  just  cause  in  distress  and 
he  was  ready  to  seek  out  the  oppressor  and  make  eternal  war  upon 
him.  He  could  break  down  the  obstacles  impeding  the  progress  of 
the  State,  but  he  had  little  ability  to  devise  new  institutions  to  put  in 
the  place  of  the  discarded  ones.  He  was  lacking  in  the  constructive 
powers  of  statesmanship.  Even  in  his  successes,  his  weakness  was 
most  apparent.  Not  content  with  vetoing  the  bill  for  the  re-charter 
of  the  monster  bank  monopoly,  he  must  needs  set  about  working  its 
immediate  undoing  by  diverting  the  public  funds  from  its  channels 
— but  without  having  the  statesmanship  wisely  to  provide  whither 
they  should  flow. 

He  was  the  soul  of  western  democracy.  In  his  day  the  spirit 
of  the  West  was  leavening  even  the  East,  and  the  West  was  peopled 
with  men  struggling  side  by  side  against  great  natural  obstacles,  endur- 
ing a  common  lot,  consciously  thinking  out  the  economic  and  political 
problems  of  their  environment,  self-dependent  to  the  limit  of  their 
powers,  and  looking  to  their  neighbors  or  to  the  Government  for 
cooperation  in  the  greater  common  tasks.  His  democracy  was  one 
of  initiative.  He  looked  not  simply  to  see  that  the  people  were  left 
to  enjoy  the  largest  sphere  of  local  self-government  in  local  affairs, 
as  Jefferson  did ;  but  to  know  what  they  would  have  their  Govern- 
ment do.  Within  the  limits  of  what  it  was  constitutional  for  the 
National  Government  to  undertake,  he  would  have  it  abdicate  its 
discretion  and  follow  the  will  of  the  people.  And  of  this  people  he 
was  himself  a  part ;  their  struggles  were  his  struggles ;  their  feelings 
were  his  feelings;  their  aspirations  his  aspirations.  He  was  their 
greatest  and  most  typical  representative.  Strange  is  the  contrast 
between  President  Jackson  coming  out  of  the  pioneer  West  and  the 
long  line  of  college-bred  presidents  who  preceded  him,  equipped  as 
each  was  with  years  of  experience  in  the  National  Legislature,  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  in  Cabinet  office.  But  in  the  view  of  his 
generation  the  contrast  was  not  altogether  unfavorable  to  him. 

Busy  with  doing  many  things,  he  was  not  given  to  much  writing 
or  much  speaking.  Yet  on  occasion  he  could  use  either  vehicle  to 
express  himself  clearly,  tersely,  and  effectively.  There  are  no 
volumes  of  "expositions,"  "dissertations,"  and  polished  orations,  such 
as  Calhoun  and  Webster  left.     In  the  compilation  of  "Messages  of 
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the  Presidents,"  published  by  authority  of  Congress,  his  messages 
fill  nearly  a  volume.  Some  of  his  papers,  especially  those  on  con- 
troverted points,  appear  in  the  pages  of  his  biographers.  A  very 
large  and  representative  mass  of  his  letters,  personal  and  political, 
and  other  manuscripts  have  within  the  past  few  years  been  acquired 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Though  he  bore  constant  witness  in 
his  manner  of  writing  and  of  speech  as  well  that  his  childhood  was 
not  spent  in  cultured  surroundings  and  that  his  youth  was  not  given 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts,  there  is  nothing  in  either  defect  for 
which  a  biographer  need  apologize  more  than  he  did  himself.  Occa- 
sionally, to  a  personal  friend,  he  offers  excuse  for  sending  off  a 
letter  uncopied.  But  in  the  transcriptions  which  he  was  accustomed 
io  make,  as  did  many  other  men  of  the  time,  the  unconventionalities 
are  reduced  to  a  small  series  of  recurring,  rather  piquant  solecisms. 
The  traits  of  mind  and  character  and  the  principles  of  life  which 
were  reflected  in  his  actions  are  expressed  with  equal  clearness  in 
what  he  said  and  wrote.  There  is  the  same  sympathetic  tenderness 
on  occasions  that  called  for  it;  the  same  vehemence,  force,  positive- 
ness,  and  directness;  the  same  ingenuous  artlessness;  the  same  vindi- 
cation of  right;  the  same  arraignment  of  injustice;  the  same  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrity;  the  same  conception  of  the  part 
which  the  people  should  have  in  government.  He  lived  the  theories 
which  he  subscribed  and  is  the  type  and  idealization  of  the  democ- 
racy which  bears  his  name. 


\frld*vTscA.  CiT  /Iteirr?^ 
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A  RESPONSE 

Reply  to  the  Abbe  Dubourg's  Address  of  Welcome. 

Reverend  Sir  : — I  receive  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  the 
symbolical  crown  which  piety  has  prepared ;  I  receive  it  in  the 
name  of  the  brave  men  who  have  so  effectually  seconded  my 
exertions  for  the  preservation  of  their  country — they  well  de- 
serve the  laurels  which  their  country  will  bestow. 

For  myself,  to  have  been  instrumental  in  the  deliverance  of 
such  a  country  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  heaven  could  con- 
fer. That  it  has  been  effected  with  so  little  loss — that  so  few 
tears  should  cloud  the  smiles  of  our  triumph,  and  not  a  cypress 
leaf  be  interwoven  in  the  wreath  which  you  present,  is  a  source 
of  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment. 

I  thank  you,  reverend  sir,  most  sincerely  for  the  prayers 
which  you  offer  up  for  my  happiness.  May  those  your  patriot- 
ism dictates  for  our  beloved  country  be  first  heard.  And  may 
mine  for  your  individual  prosperity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  con- 
gregation committed  to  your  care,  be  favorably  received — the 
prosperity,  the  wealth,  the  happiness  of  this  city  will  then  be 
commensurate  with  the  courage  and  other  qualities  of  its 
inhabitants. 

ADDRESS   TO   THE   MILITIA 

Friends  and  Fellow-Soldiers  : — The  President's  procla- 
mation, as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  War's  letter  to  me,  dated 
on  the  nineteenth  of  last  month,  has  given  rise  to  the  prepara- 
tory steps  taken  to  have  the  militia  under  my  command  in  com- 
plete readiness.  Those  communications  sound  the  tocsin  of 
alarm.  They  are  sufficient  evidence  to  us  that  the  repose  of  our 
country  is  about  to  be  interrupted;  that  an  illegal  enterprise 
has  been  set  on  foot  by  disappointed,  unprincipled,  ambitious  or 
misguided  individuals;  and  that  they  are  about  to  be  carried 
on  against  the  government  of  Spain,  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
treaties.  Other  reports  state  that  the  adventurers  in  this  enter- 
prise were  numerous ;  that  they  had  assembled  at  the  mouth  of 
Cumberland  River,  in  considerable  force  and  hostile  array; 
that  they  had  for  their  objects  a  separation  of  the  western 
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from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  an  attack 
would,  in  the  first  place,  be  made  on  New  Orleans. 

These  things,  my  fellow-soldiers,  gave  rise  to  my  orders 
of  the  second  instant,  to  the  end  that  twelve  companies  of  vol- 
unteer corps  might  be  prepared  to  march  on  the  fifth.  I  did  at 
the  same  time  order  Brigadier-general  James  Winchester  to 
take  the  command.  As  a  previous  and  necessary  measure  to 
any  order  to  march,  I  dispatched  a  confidential  express  to  the 
mouth  of  Cumberland  River  and  to  Massac,  with  a  letter  to 
Captain  Bissell,  the  commanding  officer  at  that  place.  This 
express  returned  on  the  eighth  instant,  from  whose  report, 
together  with  the  information  given  by  Captain  Bissell,  we  are 
furnished  with  the  very  pleasing  news  that  nothing  in  that 
quarter  is  the  least  alarming.  The  alluded  to  address  from  the 
commanding  officer  had  been  read  to  you  on  parade.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  added  to  the  limited  point  of  view  which 
the  orders  given  me  must  be  interpreted,  I  have  deemed  proper 
to  dismiss  the  corps  under  my  command,  and  direct  them  to 
return  to  their  respective  homes  until  their  country  shall  re- 
quire their  services,  and  until  further  orders '  shall  be  given. 
The  appearance  of  unanimity,  the  ardor  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  the  promptness  with  which  both  the  officers  and  men 
have  attended  to  their  duty  and  orders,  are  sure  pledges  to  their 
country  and  to  their  General,  that  when  emergency  shall  re- 
quire, they  will  fly  with  the  wings  of  Patriotism  to  support 
the  united  government  of  their  country,  and  the  liberty  it  so 
bountifully  affords.  He  also  clearly  sees  the  great  physical 
strength  of  our  country  displayed  much  to  his  satisfaction,  in 
the  promptness  and  alacrity  with  which  General  Winchester, 
General  Johnston  and  the  officers  and  men  now  in  view,  have 
shown  in  their  attention  to  his  orders.  Here  is  the  bulwark  of 
our  country  always  sufficient  to  support  and  defend  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  our  Government.  When  the  insolence 
or  vanity  of  the  Spanish  Government  shall  dare  to  repeat  their 
insults  on  our  flag,  or  shall  dare  to  violate  the  sacred  obliga- 
tions of  the  good  faith  of  our  treaties  with  them;  or  should 
the  disorganizing  traitor  attempt  the  dismemberment  of  our 
country  or  criminal  breach  of  our  laws,  let  me  ask  what  will 
be  the  effects  of  the  example  given  by  a  tender  of  service  made 
by  such  men  as  compose  the  Invincible  Grays,  commanded,  too, 
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by  the  father  of  our  infant  State,  General  James  Robertson? 

It  must  and  will  produce  effects  like  these:  the  youthful 
patriot  will  be  invigorated  to  a  proper  sense  of  duty  and  zeal, 
and  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted  country  will  burst  upon  the 
devoted  heads  of  any  foreign  invaders,  or  the  authors  of  such 
diabolical  plans.  When  we  behold  aged,  deserving  and  respec- 
table men,  whom  the  laws  of  their  country  exempt  from  com- 
mon military  duty,  the  very  first  to  come  forward  in  the  event 
of  danger,  and  whose  situation  is  every  how  comfortable  at 
home,  thus  to  act,  what  must  be  the  degree  of  feeling  and 
sensibility  excited?  It  is  beyond  comprehension,  but  merits 
the  highest  encomium. 

Friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  I  cannot  dismiss  you  without 
making  honorable  mention  of  the  patriotism  of  Captain 
Thomas  Williamson,  displayed  on  the  present  occasion,  who,  in 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  notified  me 
that  he  was  ready  to  march  at  the  head  of  a  full  company  of 
volunteers.  Such  promptness  as  this  will  be  a  fit  example  for 
the  hardy  sons  of  freedom,  should  the  constituted  authorities 
require  our  service. 

Return,  fellow-soldiers,  to  the  bosom  of  your  families, 
with  the  best  wishes  of  your  General,  until  your  country  calls, 
and  then  it  is  expected  that  you  will  march  on  a  moment's 
warning. 


FIRST  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

March  24,   1829. 

Fellow-Citizens: — About  to  undertake  the  arduous  du- 
ties that  I  have  been  appointed  to  perform  by  the  choice  of 
a  free  people,  I  avail  myself  of  this  customary  and  solemn 
occasion  to  express  the  gratitude  which  their  confidence  in- 
spires and  to  acknowledge  the  accountability  which  my  situ- 
ation enjoins.  While  the  magnitude  of  their  interests  con- 
vinces me  that  no  thanks  can  be  adequate  to  the  honor  they 
have  conferred,  it  admonishes  me  that  the  best  return  I  can 
make  is  the  zealous  dedication  of  my  humble  abilities  to 
their  service  and  their  good. 

As  the  instrument  of  the  Federal  Constitution  it  will  de- 
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volve  on  me  for  a  stated  period  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  to  superintend  their  foreign  and  their  confed- 
erate relations,  to  manage  their  revenue,  to  command  their 
forces,  and,  by  communications  to  the  Legislature,  to  watch 
over  and  to  promote  their  interests  generally.  And  the  princi- 
ples of  action  by  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  accomplish  this 
circle  of  duties  it  is  now  proper  for  me  briefly  to  explain. 

In  administering  the  laws  of  Congress  I  shall  keep  steadily 
in  view  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  Executive 
power,  trusting  thereby  to  discharge  the  functions  of  my  office 
without  transcending  its  authority.  With  foreign  nations  it 
will  be  my  study  to  preserve  peace  and  to  cultivate  friendship 
on  fair  and  honorable  terms,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  any 
difference  that  may  exist  or  arise  to  exhibit  the  forbearance 
becoming  a  powerful  nation  rather  than  the  sensibility  belong- 
ing to  a  gallant  people. 

In  such  measures  as  I  may  be  called  on  to  pursue  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  separate  States  I  hope  to  be  animated  by  a 
proper  respect  for  those  sovereign  members  of  our  Union, 
taking  care  not  to  confound  the  powers  they  have  reserved  to 
themselves  with  those  they  have  granted  to  the  Confederacy. 

The  management  of  the  public  revenue — that  searching 
operation  in  all  governments — is  among  the  most  delicate  and 
important  trusts  in  ours,  and  it  will,  of  course,  demand  no  in- 
considerable share  of  my  official  solicitude.  Under  every  aspect 
in  which  it  can  be  considered  it  would  appear  that  advantage 
must  result  from  the  observance  of  a  strict  and  faithful  econ- 
omy. This  I  shall  aim  at  the  more  anxiously  both  because  it 
will  facilitate  the  extinguishment  of  the  national  debt,  the  un- 
necessary duration  of  which  is  incompatible  with  real  independ- 
ence, and  because  it  will  counteract  that  tendency  to  public  and 
private  profligacy  which  a  profuse  expenditure  of  money  by 
the  Government  is  but  too  apt  to  engender.  Powerful  aux- 
iliaries to  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end  are  to  be  found 
in  the  regulations  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  Congress  for 
the  specific  appropriation  of  public  money  and  the  prompt 
accountability  of  public  officers. 

With  regard  to  a  proper  selection  of  the  subjects  of  impost 
with  a  view  to  revenue,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  spirit  of 
equity,  caution,  and  compromise  in  which  the  Constitution  was 
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formed  requires  that  the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  manufactures  should  be  equally  favored,  and  that 
perhaps  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  should  consist  in  the 
peculiar  encouragement  of  any  products  of  either  of  them  that 
may  be  found  essential  to  our  national  independence. 

Internal  improvement  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  promoted  by  the  constitutional  acts  of  the 
Federal  Government,  are  of  high  importance. 

Considering  standing  armies  as  dangerous  to  free  govern- 
ments in  time  of  peace,  I  shall  not  seek  to  enlarge  our  present 
establishment,  nor  disregard  that  salutary  lesson  of  political 
experience  which  teaches  that  the  military  should  be  held  sub- 
ordinate to  the  civil  power.  The  gradual  increase  of  our  Navy, 
whose  flag  has  displayed  in  distant  climes,  our  skill  in  navi- 
gation and  our  fame  in  arms;  the  preservation  of  our  forts, 
arsenals,  and  dockyards,  and  the  introduction  of  progressive 
improvements  in  the  discipline  and  science  of  both  branches 
of  our  military  service  are  so  plainly  prescribed  by  prudence 
that  I  should  be  excused  for  omitting  their  mention  sooner 
than  for  enlarging  on  their  importance.  But  the  bulwark  of 
our  defence  is  the  national  militia,  which  in  the  present  state 
of  our  intelligence  and  population  must  render  us  invincible. 
As  long  as  our  Government  is  administered  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  and  is  regulated  by  their  will;  as  long  as  it  secures 
to  us  the  rights  of  person  and  of  property,  liberty  of  conscience 
and  of  the  press,  it  will  be  worth  defending ;  and  so  long  as  it 
is  worth  defending  a  patriotic  militia  will  cover  it  with  an  im- 
penetrable aegis.  Partial  injuries  and  occasional  mortifications 
we  may  be  subjected  to,  but  a  million  of  armed  freemen,  pos- 
sessed of  the  means  of  war,  can  never  be  conquered  by  a  for- 
eign foe.  To  any  just  system,  therefore,  calculated  to  strength- 
en this  natural  safeguard  of  the  country  I  shall  cheerfully  lend 
all  the  aid  in  my  power. 

It  will  be  my  sincere  and  constant  desire  to  observe  toward 
the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  a  just  and  liberal  policy,  and 
to  give  that  humane  and  considerate  attention  to  their  rights 
and  their  wants  which  is  consistent  with  the  habits  of  our 
Government  and  the  feelings  of  our  people. 

The  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment  inscribes  on 
the  list  of  executive  duties,  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  over- 
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looked,  the  task  of  reform,  which  will  require  particularly  the 
correction  of  those  abuses  that  have  brought  the  patronage  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of 
elections,  and  the  counteraction  of  those  causes  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  rightful  course  of  appointment  and  have  placed  or 
continued  power  in  unfaithful  or  incompetent  hands. 

In  the  performance  of  a  task  thus  generally  delineated  I 
shall  endeavor  to  select  men  whose  diligence  and  talents  will 
insure  in  their  respective  stations  able  and  faithful  cooperation, 
depending  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  service  more  on 
the  integrity  and  zeal  of  the  public  officers  than  on  their  num- 
bers. 

A  diffidence,  perhaps  too  just,  in  my  own  qualifications  will 
teach  me  to  look  with  reverence  to  the  examples  of  public  vir- 
tue left  by  my  illustrious  predecessors,  and  with  veneration  to 
the  lights  that  flow  from  the  mind  that  founded  and  the  mind 
that  reformed  our  system.  The  same  diffidence  induces  me 
to  hope  for  instruction  and  aid  from  the  coordinate  branches 
of  the  Government,  and  for  the  indulgence  and  support  of  my 
fellow-citizens  generally.  And  a  firm  reliance  on  the  goodness 
of  that  power  whose  providence  mercifully  protected  our  na- 
tional infancy,  and  has  since  upheld  our  liberties  in  various 
vicissitudes,  encourages  me  to  offer  up  my  ardent  supplications 
that  He  will  continue  to  make  our  beloved  country  the  object 
of  His  divine  care  and  gracious  benediction. 
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THE   PRESIDENT  TO    MR.   VAN    BUREN 

From    'Life    of   Andrew   Jackson,'    by   James    Parton. 

Washington,  April  12,  1831. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  resigning  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  was  received  last  evening.  I  could  indeed  wish  that 
no  circumstances  had  arisen  to  interrupt  the  relations  which 
have,  for  two  years,  subsisted  between  us,  and  that  they  might 
have  continued  through  the  period  during  which  it  may  be  my 
lot  to  remain  charged  with  the  duties  which  the  partiality  of  my 
countrymen  has  imposed  upon  me.  But  the  reasons  you  pre- 
sent are  so  strong  that,  with  a  proper  regard  for  them,  I  cannot 
ask  you,  on  my  own  account,  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  you  have  had  to  contend  with. 
and  of  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  to  the  affairs  of  your 
country,  from  your  continuous  zeal  in  the  arduous  tasks  to 
which  you  have  been  subjected.  To  say  that  I  deeply  regret  to 
lose  you,  is  but  feebly  to  express  my  feelings  on  the  occasion. 

When  called  by  my  country  to  the  station  which  I  occupy, 
it  was  not  without  a  deep  sense  of  its  arduous  responsibilities, 
and  a  strong  distrust  of  myself,  that  I  obeyed  the  call;  but 
cheered  by  the  consciousness  that  no  other  motive  actuated  me 
than  a  desire  to  guard  her  interests,  and  to  place  her  upon  the 
firm  ground  of  those  great  principles  which,  by  the  wisest  and 
purest  of  our  patriots,  have  been  deemed  essential  to  her  pros- 
perity, I  ventured  upon  the  trust  assigned  me.  I  did  this  in 
the  confident  hope  of  finding  the  support  of  advisers  able  and 
true;  who,  laying  aside  everything  but  a  desire  to  give  new 
vigor  to  the  vital  principles  of  our  Union,  would  look  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  this  paramount  object. 
In  you,  this  hope  has  been  realized  to  the  utmost.  In  the  most 
difficult  and  trying  moments  of  my  administration,  I  have  al- 
ways found  you  sincere,  able,  and  efficient — anxious  at  all 
times  to  afford  me  every  aid. 

If,  however,  from  circumstances  in  your  judgment  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  necessary,  the  official  ties  subsisting  between 
us  must  be  severed,  I  can  only  say  that  this  necessity  is  deeply 
lamented  by  me.  I  part  with  you  only  because  you  yourself 
have  requested  me  to  do  so,  and  have  sustained  that  request 
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by  reasons  strong  enough  to  command  my  assent.  I  can- 
not, however,  allow  the  separation  to  take  place,  without  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  this  retirement  from  public  affairs  is  but 
temporary;  and  that  if  in  any  other  station  the  Government 
should  have  occasion  for  your  services,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  so  sensibly  felt  by  me,  your  consent  will  not  be  wanting. 

Of  the  state  of  things  to  which  you  advert,  I  cannot  but 
be  fully  aware.  I  look  upon  it  with  sorrow,  and  regret  the 
more,  because  one  of  its  first  effects  is  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  my  Cabinet.  It  is,  however,  but  an  instance  of  one  of  the 
evils  to  which  free  governments  must  ever  be  liable.  The  only 
remedy  for  these  evils,  as  they  arise,  lies  in  the  intelligence  and 
public  spirit  of  our  common  constituents.  They  will  correct 
them — and  in  this  there  is  abundant  consolation.  I  cannot  quit 
this  subject  without  adding  that,  with  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  observing  and  judging,  I  have  seen  in  you  no  other 
desire  than  to  move  quietly  on  in  the  path  of  your  duties,  and 
to  promote  the  harmonious  conduct  of  public  affairs.  If,  on 
this  point,  you  have  had  to  encounter  detraction,  it  is  but  an- 
other proof  of  the  utter  insufficiency  of  innocence  and  worth 
to  shield  from  such  assaults. 

Be  assured  that  the  interest  you  express  in  my  happiness 
is  most  heartily  reciprocated — that  my  most  cordial  feelings  ac- 
company you,  and  that  I  am,  very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

Andrew  Jackson. 
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PRESERVATION   OF  THE   UNION 

Extract  from  a  Proclamation  issued  December  10,   1832. 

ThiSj  then,  is  the  position  in  which  we  stand:  A  small 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  one  State  in  the  Union  have  elected 
delegates  to  a  State  convention;  that  convention  has  ordained 
that  all  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  re- 
pealed, or  that  they  are  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Union.  The 
Governor  of  that  State  has  recommended  to  the  Legislature 
the  raising  of  an  army  to  carry  the  secession  into  effect,  and 
that  he  may  be  empowered  to  give  clearances  to  vessels  in 
the  name  of  the  State.  No  act  of  violent  opposition  to  the  laws 
has  yet  been  committed,  but  such  a  state  of  things  is  hourly 
apprehended.  And  it  is  the  intent  of  this  instrument  to 
proclaim,  not  only  that  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the  Consti- 
tution "to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed"  shall 
be  performed  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  already  vested  in  me 
by  law,  or  as  such  others  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  de- 
vise and  intrust  to  me  for  that  purpose,  but  to  warn  the  citi- 
zens of  South  Carolina  who  have  been  deluded  into  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  laws  of  the  danger  they  will  incur  by  the  obedi- 
ence to  the  illegal  and  disorganizing  ordinance  of  the  conven- 
tion; to  exhort  those  who  have  refused  to  support  it  to  per- 
severe in  their  determination  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  their  country;  and  to  point  out  to  all  the  perilous  situ- 
ation into  which  the  good  people  of  that  State  have  been  led, 
and  that  the  course  they  are  urged  to  pursue  is  one  of  ruin  and 
disgrace  to  the  very  State  whose  rights  they  affect  to  support. 

Fellow-citizens  of  my  native  State,  let  me  not  only  admon- 
ish you  as  the  First  Magistrate  of  our  common  country,  not  to 
incur  the  penalty  of  its  laws,  but  use  the  influence  that  a  father 
would  over  his  children  whom  he  saw  rushing  to  certain  ruin. 
In  that  paternal  language,  with  that  paternal  feeling,  let  me 
tell  you,  my  countrymen,  that  you  are  deluded  by  men  who  are 
either  deceived  themselves  or  wish  to  deceive  you.  Mark  un- 
der what  pretences  you  have  been  led  on  to  the  brink  of  insur- 
rection and  treason  on  which  you  stand.  First,  a  diminution  of 
the  value  of  your  staple  commodity,  lowered  by  overproduc- 
tion in  other  quarters,  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  the 
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value  of  your  lands  were  the  sole  effect  of  the  tariff  laws.  The 
effect  of  those  laws  was  confessedly  injurious,  but  the  evil 
was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  unfounded  theory  you  were 
taught  to  believe — that  its  burthens  were  in  proportion  to  your 
exports,  not  to  your  consumption  of  imported  articles.  Your 
pride  was  roused  by  the  assertion  that  a  submission  to  those 
laws  was  a  state  of  vassalage  and  that  resistance  to  them  was 
equal  in  patriotic  merit  to  the  opposition  our  fathers  offered 
to  the  oppressive  laws  of  Great  Britain.  You  were  told  that 
this  opposition  might  be  peaceably,  might  be  constitutionally, 
made;  that  you  might  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  Union 
and  bear  none  of  its  burthens.  Eloquent  appeals  to  your  pas- 
sions, to  your  State  pride,  to  your  native  courage,  to  your  sense 
of  real  injury,  were  used  to  prepare  you  for  the  period  when 
the  mask  which  concealed  the  hideous  features  of  disunion 
should  be  taken  off.  It  fell,  and  you  were  made  to  look  with 
complacency  on  objects  which  not  long  since  you  would  have 
regarded  with  horror.  Look  back  to  the  arts  which  have 
brought  you  to  this  state;  look  forward  to  the  consequences 
to  which  it  must  inevitably  lead !  Look  back  to  what  was  first 
told  you  as  an  inducement  to  enter  into  this  dangerous  course. 
The  great  political  truth  was  repeated  to  you  that  you  had  the 
revolutionary  right  of  resisting  all  laws  that  were  palpably  un- 
constitutional and  intolerably  oppressive.  It  was  added  that 
the  right  to  nullify  a  law  rested  on  the  same  principle,  but  that 
it  was  a  peaceable  remedy.  This  character  which  was  given  to 
it  made  you  receive  with  too  much  confidence  the  assertions 
that  were  made  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law  and  its 
oppressive  effects.  Mark,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  by  the  ad- 
mission of  your  leaders  the  unconstitutionality  must  be  pal- 
pable, or  it  will  not  justify  either  resistance  or  nullification. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  palpable  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  here  used?  That  which  is  apparent  to  everyone; 
that  which  no  man  of  ordinary  intellect  will  fail  to  perceive. 
Is  the  unconstitutionality  of  these  laws  of  that  description? 
Let  those  among  your  leaders  who  once  approved  and  advoca- 
ted the  principle  of  protective  duties  answer  the  question;  and 
let  them  choose  whether  they  will  be  considered  as  incapable 
then  of  perceiving  that  which  must  have  been  apparent  to  every 
man  of  common  understanding,  or  as  imposing  upon  your  con- 
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fidence  and  endeavoring  to  mislead  you  now.  In  either  case 
they  are  unsafe  guides  in  the  perilous  path  they  urge  you  to 
tread.  Ponder  well  on  this  circumstance,  and  you  will  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  exaggerated  language  they  address  to 
you.  They  are  not  champions  of  liberty,  emulating  the  fame 
of  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  nor  are  you  an  oppressed  people, 
contending,  as  they  repeat  to  you,  against  worse  than  Colonial 
vassalage.  You  are  free  members  of  a  flourishing  and  happy 
Union.  There  is  no  settled  design  to  oppress  you.  You  have 
indeed  felt  the  unequal  operation  of  laws  which  may  have 
been  unwisely,  not  unconstitutionally,  passed ;  but  that  inequal- 
ity must  necessarily  be  removed.  At  the  very  moment  when 
you  were  madly  urged  on  to  the  unfortunate  course  you  have 
begun  a  change  in  public  opinion  had  commenced.  The  nearly 
approaching  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  a  diminution  of  duties  had  already  produced  a  con- 
siderable reduction,  and  that,  too,  on  some  articles  of  general 
consumption  in  your  State.  The  importance  of  this  change 
was  underrated,  and  you  were  authoritatively  told  that  no  fur- 
ther alleviation  of  your  burthens  was  to  be  expected  at  the 
very  time  when  the  condition  of  the  country  imperiously  de- 
manded such  a  modification  of  the  duties  as  should  reduce 
them  to  a  just  and  equitable  scale.  But,  as  if  apprehensive  of 
the  effect  of  this  change  in  allaying  your  discontents,  you  were 
precipitated  into  the  fearful  state  in  which  you  now  find 
yourselves. 

I  have  urged  you  to  look  back  to  the  means  that  were  used 
to  hurry  you  on  to  the  position  you  have  now  assumed  and 
forward  to  the  consequences  it  will  produce.  Something  more 
is  necessary.  Contemplate  the  condition  of  that  country  of 
which  you  still  form  an  important  part.  Consider  its  Govern- 
ment, uniting  in  one  bond  of  common  interest  and  general 
protection  so  many  different  States,  giving  to  all  their  inhabi- 
tants the  proud  title  of  American  citizen,  protecting  their  com- 
merce, securing  their  literature  and  their  arts,  facilitating  their 
intercommunication,  defending  their  frontiers,  and  making 
their  name  respected  in  the  remotest. parts  of  the  earth.  Con- 
sider the  extent  of  its  territory,  its  increasing  and  happy  popu- 
lation, its  advance  in  arts  which  render  life  agreeable,  and  the 
sciences  which  elevate  the  mind !    See  education  spreading  the 
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lights  of  religion,  morality,  and  general  information  into  every 
cottage  in  this  wide  extent  of  our  Territories  and  States.  Be- 
hold it  as  the  asylum  where  the  wretched  and  the  oppressed 
find  a  refuge  and  support.  Look  on  this  picture  of  happiness 
and  honor  and  say,  We  too  are  citizens  of  America.  Carolina 
is  one  of  these  proud  States ;  her  arms  have  defended,  her  best 
blood  has  cemented,  this  happy  Union.  And  then  add,  if  you 
can,  without  horror  and  remorse,  This  happy  Union  we  will 
dissolve ;  this  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity  we  will  deface ; 
this  free  intercourse  we  will  interrupt;  these  fertile  fields  we 
will  deluge  with  blood;  the  protection  of  that  glorious  flag 
we  renounce;  the  very  name  of  Americans  we  discard.  And 
for  what,  mistaken  men  ?  For  what  do  you  throw  away  these 
inestimable  blessings?  For  what  would  you  exchange  your 
share  in  the  advantages  and  honor  of  the  Union?  For  the 
dream  of  a  separate  independence — a  dream  interrupted  by 
bloody  conflicts  with  your  neighbors  and  a  vile  dependence  on 
a  foreign  power.  If  your  leaders  could  succeed  in  establishing 
a  separation,  what  would  be  your  situation  ?  Are  you  united  at 
home?  Are  you  free  from  the  apprehension  of  civil  discord, 
with  all  its  fearful  consequences  ?  Do  our  neighboring  repub- 
lics, every  day  suffering  some  new  revolution  or  contending 
with  some  new  insurrection,  do  they  excite  your  envy?  But 
the  dictates  of  a  high  duty  oblige  me  solemnly  to  announce 
that  you  cannot  succeed.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  must 
be  executed.  I  have  no  discretionary  power  on  the  subject; 
my  duty  is  emphatically  pronounced  in  the  Constitution.  Those 
who  told  you  that  you  might  peaceably  prevent  their  execution 
deceived  you;  they  could  not  have  been  deceived  themselves. 
They  know  that  a  forcible  opposition  couJd  alone  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  they  know  that  such  opposition  must 
be  repelled.  Their  object  is  disunion.  But  be  not  deceived  by 
names.  Disunion  by  armed  force  is  treason.  Are  you  really 
ready  to  incur  its  guilt?  If  you  are,  on  the  heads  of  the  insti- 
gators of  the  act  be  the  dreadful  consequences ;  on  their  heads 
be  the  dishonor,  but  on  yours  may  fall  the  punishment.  On 
your  unhappy  State  will  inevitably  fall  all  the  evils  of  the  con- 
flict you  force  upon  the  Government  of  your  country.  It  can- 
not accede  to  the  mad  project  of  disunion,  of  which  you  would 
be  the  first  victims.     Its  First  Magistrate  cannot,  if  he  would, 
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avoid  the  performance  of  his  duty.  The  consequence  must  be 
fearful  for  you,  distressing  to  your  fellow-citizens  here  and 
to  the  friends  of  good  government  throughout  the  world.  Its 
enemies  have  beheld  our  prosperity  with  a  vexation  they  could 
not  conceal ;  it  was  a  standing  refutation  of  their  slavish  doc- 
trines, and  they  will  point  to  our  discord  with  the  triumph  of 
malignant  joy.  It  is  yet  in  your  power  to  disappoint  them. 
There  is  yet  time  to  show  that  the  descendants  of  the  Pinck- 
neys,  the  Sumters,  the  Rutledges,  and  of  the  thousand  other 
names  which  adorn  the  pages  of  your  Revolutionary  history 
will  not  abandon  that  Union  to  support  which  so  many  of  them 
fought  and  bled  and  died.  I  adjure  you,  as  you  honor  their 
memory,  as  you  love  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  which  they  ded- 
icated their  lives,  as  you  prize  the  peace  of  your  country,  the 
lives  of  its  best  citizens,  and  your  own  fair  fame,  to  retrace 
your  steps.  Snatch  from  the  archives  of  your  State  the  disor- 
ganizing edict  of  its  convention ;  bid  its  members  to  reassemble 
and  promulgate  the  decided  expressions  of  your  will  to  remain 
in  the  path  which  alone  can  conduct  you  to  safety,  prosperity, 
and  honor.  Tell  them  that  compared  to  disunion  all  other  evils 
are  light,  because  that  brings  with  it  an  accumulation  of  all. 
Declare  that  you  will  never  take  the  field  unless  the  star-span- 
gled banner  of  your  country  shall  float  over  you ;  that  you  will 
not  be  stigmatized  when  dead,  and  dishonored  and  scorned 
while  you  live,  as  the  authors  of  the  first  attack  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  your  country.  Its  destroyers  you  cannot  be.  You 
may  disturb  its  peace,  you  may  interrupt  the  course  of  its 
prosperity,  you  may  cloud  its  reputation  for  stability;  but  its 
tranquillity  will  be  restored,  its  prosperity  will  return,  and  the 
stain  upon  its  national  character  will  be  transferred  and  remain 
an  eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of  those  who  caused  the  disorder. 
Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  threat  of  unhal- 
lowed disunion,  the  names  of  those  once  respected  by  whom 
it  is  uttered,  the  array  of  military  force  to  support  it,  denote 
the  approach  of  a  crisis  in  our  affairs  on  which  the  continuance 
of  our  unexampled  prosperity,  our  political  existence,  and  per- 
haps that  of  all  free  governments  may  depend.  The  conjunc- 
(ure  demanded  a  free,  a  full,  and  explicit  enunciation,  not  only 
of  my  intentions,  but  of  my  principles  of  action;  and  as  the 
claim  was  asserted  of  a  right  by  a  State  to  annul  the  laws  of  the 
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Union,  and  even  to  secede  from  it  at  pleasure,  a  frank  expo- 
sition of  my  opinions  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  form  of  our 
Government  and  the  construction  I  give  to  the  instrument  of 
which  it  was  created  seemed  to  be  proper.  Having  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  justness  of  the  legal  and  constitutional  opinion 
of  my  duties  which  has  been  expressed,  I  rely  with  equal  con- 
fidence on  ycur  undivided  support  in  my  determination  to  ex- 
ecute the  laws,  to  preserve  the  Union  by  all  constitutional 
means,  to  arrest,  if  possible,  by  moderate  and  firm  measures 
the  necessity  of  a  recourse  to  force;  and  if  it  be  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  the  recurrence  of  its  primeval  curse  on  man  for 
the  shedding  of  a  brother's  blood  should  fall  upon  our  land, 
that  it  be  not  called  down  by  any  offensive  act  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Fellow-citizens,  the  momentous  case  is  before  you.  On 
your  undivided  support  of  your  Government  depends  the  de- 
cision of  the  great  question  it  involves — whether  your  sacred 
Union  will  be  preserved  and  the  blessing  it  secures  to  us  as  one 
people  shall  be  perpetuated.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  una- 
nimity with  which  that  decision  will  be  expressed  will  be  such 
as  to  inspire  new  confidence  in  republican  institutions,  and  that 
the  prudence,  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage  which  it  will  bring 
to  their  defence  will  transmit  them  unimpaired  and  invigora- 
ted to  our  children. 

May  the  Great  Ruler  of  Nations  grant  that  the  signal 
blessings  with  which  He  has  favored  ours  may  not,  by  the 
madness  of  party  or  personal  ambition,  be  disregarded  and  lost ; 
and  may  His  wise  providence  bring  those  who  have  produced 
this  crisis  to  see  the  folly  before  they  feel  the  misery  of  civil 
strife,  and  inspire  a  returning  veneration  for  that  Union 
which,  if  we  may  dare  to  penetrate  His  designs,  He  has  cho- 
sen as  the  only  means  of  attaining  the  high  destinies  to  which 
we  may  reasonably  aspire. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM   FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

March  4,  1837. 

Fellow-Citizens: — Being  about  to  retire  finally  from 
public  life,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  my  grateful  thanks  for  the 
many  proofs  of  kindness  and  confidence  which  I  have  received 
at  your  hands.  It  has  been  my  fortune  in  the  discharge  of 
public  duties,  civil  and  military,  frequently  to  have  found  my- 
self in  difficult  and  trying  situations,  where  prompt  decision  and 
energetic  action  were  necessary,  and  where  the  interest  of 
the  country  required  that  high  responsibilities  should  be  fear- 
lessly encountered ;  and  it  is  with  the  deepest  emotions  of  grati- 
tude that  I  acknowledge  the  continued  and  unbroken  confidence 
with  which  you  have  sustained  me  in  every  trial.  My  public 
life  has  been  a  long  one,  and  I  cannot  hope  that  it  has  at  all 
times  been  free  from  errors;  but  I  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  if  mistakes  have  been  committed  they  have  not 
seriously  injured  the  country  I  so  anxiously  endeavored  to 
serve,  and  at  the  moment  when  I  surrender  my  last  public 
trust  I  leave  this  great  people  prosperous  and  happy,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  peace,  and  honored  and  respected 
by  every  nation  of  the  world. 

If  my  humble  efforts  have  in  any  degree  contributed  to 
preserve  to  you  these  blessings,  I  have  been  more  than  re- 
warded by  the  honors  you  have  heaped  upon  me,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  generous  confidence  with  which  you  have  supported  me 
in  every  peril,  and  with  which  you  have  continued  to  animate 
and  cheer  my  path  to  the  closing  hour  of  my  political  life.  The 
time  has  now  come  when  advanced  age  and  a  broken  frame 
warn  me  to  retire  from  public  concerns,  but  the  recollection  of 
the  many  favors  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  is  engraven  upon 
my  heart,  and  I  have  felt  that  I  could  not  part  from  your  ser- 
vice without  making  this  public  acknowledgment  of  the  grati- 
tude I  owe  you.  And  if  I  use  the  occasion  to  offer  to  you  the 
counsels  of  age  and  experience,  you  will,  I  trust,  receive  them 
with  the  same  indulgent  kindness  which  you  have  so  often  ex- 
tended to  me,  and  will  at  least  see  in  them  an  earnest  desire  to 
perpetuate  in  this  favored  land  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
equal  law.        ..... 

While  I  am  thus  endeavoring  to  press  upon  your  attention 
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the  principles  which  I  deem  of  vital  importance  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  country,  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  notice 
the  important  considerations  which  should  govern  your  policy 
toward  foreign  powers.  It  is  unquestionably  our  true  interest 
to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  understanding  with  every  nation 
and  to  avoid  by  every  honorable  means  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  we  shall  best  attain  this  object  by  frankness  and  sincerity 
in  our  foreign  intercourse,  by  the  prompt  and  faithful  execu- 
tion of  treaties,  and  by  justice  and  impartiality  in  our  conduct 
to  all.  But  no  nation,  however  desirous  of  peace,  can  hope  to 
escape  occasional  collisions  with  other  powers,  and  the  sound- 
est dictates  of  policy  require  that  we  should  place  ourselves  in 
a  condition  to  assert  our  rights  if  a  resort  to  force  should  ever 
become  necessary.  Our  local  situation,  our  long  line  of  sea- 
coast,  indented  by  numerous  bays,  with  deep  rivers  opening  into 
the  interior,  as  well  as  our  extended  and  still  increasing  com- 
merce, point  to  the  Navy  as  our  natural  means  of  defence.  It 
will  in  the  end  be  found  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual, 
and  now  is  the  time,  in  a  season  of  peace  and  with  an  overflow- 
ing revenue,  that  we  can  year  after  year  add  to  its  strength 
without  increasing  the  burthens  of  the  people.  It  is  your  true 
policy,  for  your  Navy  will  not  only  protect  your  rich  and 
flourishing  commerce  in  distant  seas,  but  will  enable  to  reach 
and  annoy  the  enemy  and  will  give  to  defence  its  greatest  effi- 
ciency by  meeting  danger  at  a  distance  from  home.  It  is  im- 
possible by  any  line  of  fortifications  to  guard  every  point  from 
attack  against  a  hostile  force  advancing  from  the  ocean  and 
selecting  its  object,  but  they 'are  indispensable  to  protect  cities 
from  bombardment,  dockyards  and  naval  arsenals  from  de- 
struction, to  give  shelter  to  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war  and 
to  single  ships  or  weaker  squadrons  when  pressed  by  superior 
force.  Fortifications  of  this  description  cannot  be  too  soon 
completed  and  armed  and  placed  in  a  condition  of  the  most 
perfect  preparation.  The  abundant  means  we  now  possess  can- 
not be  applied  in  any  manner  more  useful  to  the  country,  and 
when  this  is  done  and  our  naval  force  sufficiently  strengthened 
and  our  militia  armed  we  need  not  fear  that  any  nation  will 
wantonly  insult  us  or  needlessly  provoke  hostilities.  We  shall 
more  certainly  preserve  peace  when  it  is  well  understood  that 
we  are  prepared  for  war. 
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In  presenting  to  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  these  parting  coun- 
sels, I  have  brought  before  you  the  leading  principles  upon 
which  I  endeavored  to  administer  the  Government  in  the  high 
office  with  which  you  twice  honored  me.  Knowing  that  the 
path  of  freedom  is  continually  beset  by  enemies  who  often  as- 
sume the  disguise  of  friends,  I  have  devoted  the  last  hours 
of  my  public  life  to  warn  you  of  the  dangers.  The  progress 
of  the  United  States  under  our  free  and  happy  institutions  has 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  hope  of  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
public. Our  growth  has  been  rapid  beyond  all  former  example 
in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  knowledge,  and  all  the  useful  arts 
which  contribute  to  the  comforts  and  convenience  of  man,  and 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  history  to  the  present  day  there  never 
have  been  thirteen  millions  of  people  associated  in  one  political 
body  who  enjoyed  so  much  freedom  and  happiness  as  the  peo- 
ple of  these  United  States.  You  have  no  longer  any  cause  to 
fear  danger  from  abroad;  your  strength  and  power  are  well 
known  throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  well  as  the  high  and 
gallant  bearing  of  your  sons.  It  is  from  within,  among  your- 
selves— from  cupidity,  from  corruption,  from  disappointed  am- 
bition and  inordinate  thirst  for  power — that  factions  will  be 
formed  and  liberty  endangered.  It  is  against  such  designs, 
whatever  disguise  the  actors  may  assume,  that  you  have  es- 
pecially to  guard  yourselves.  You  have  the  highest  of  human 
trusts  committed  to  your  care.  Providence  has  showered  on 
this  favored  land  blessings  without  number,  and  has  chosen  you 
as  the  guardians  of  freedom,  to  preserve  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  race.  May  He  who  holds  in  His  hands  the  destinies 
of  nations  make  you  worthy  of  the  favors  He  has  bestowed  and 
enable  you,  with  pure  hearts  and  pure  hands  and  sleepless  vigi- 
lance, to  guard  and  defend  to  the  end  of  time  the  great  charge 
He  has  committed  to  your  keeping. 

My  own  race  is  nearly  run ;  advanced  age  and  failing  health 
warn  me  that  before  long  I  must  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man events  and  cease  to  feel  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs. 
I  thank  God  that  my  life  has  been  spent  in  a  land  of  liberty 
and  that  He  has  given  me  a  heart  to  love  my  country  with  the 
affection  of  a  son.  And  filled  with  gratitude  for  your  constant 
and  unwavering  kindness,  I  bid  you  a  last  and  affectionate 
farewell. 


HENRY   ROOTES  JACKSON 

[1820—1898] 


J.   H.   T.    MCPHERSON 

T  N  1772  a  sturdy  Devonshire  lad  of  fifteen,  moved  by  alluring  re- 
-*■  ports  from  one  of  his  father's  friends  who  had  won  position  and 
success  in  the  New  World,  left  his  native  village  of  Moreton,  Hamp- 
stead,  to  find  a  home  and  a  career  in  America.  He  settled  in  Savan- 
nah, studied  law,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  became  an 
ardent  patriot.  This  was  James  Jackson,  one  of  the  most  striking 
figures  of  the  early  annals  of  Georgia.  Active  in  affairs  of  war  and 
peace,  he  won  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  provincial  army 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  took  part  in  the  first  Georgia  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  represented  his  State  in  the  first  Fedeial  Congress, 
later  rising  to  the  positions  of  Governor  and  Senator. 

In  1790  he  brought  over  from  the  Devonshire  home  a  younger 
brother,  Henry  Jackson,  then  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  whom  he 
adopted  and  cared  for  as  a  son.  Henry  was  educated  in  Savannah, 
was  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
in  course  of  time  became  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Georgia,  a  position  which  he  held,  with  some  inter- 
missions, from  181 1  to  1827.  When  William  H.  Crawford  was  Min- 
ister to  France,  Jackson  was  appointed  his  Secretary  of  Legation,  and 
upon  his  return  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Cabinet  served  for  a 
year,  1815-1816,  as  charge  d'affaires.  He  married  in  1819  Martha 
Jacqueline  Rootes  Cobb,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Reade  Rootes  of 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  who  had  come  to  Georgia  six  years  before 
as  the  young  bride  of  Captain  Howell  Cobb,  and  was  now  in  the  first 
year  of  her  widowhood. 

Henry  Rootes  Jackson,  born  at  Athens  on  June  24,  1820,  was  the 
son  of  this  marriage.  He  received  his  early  education  in  Athens, 
attended  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  later  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  and  Yale,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1839.  The  following 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  Georgia  Bar,  and  began  practice  in 
Savannah.  In  1843  President  Tyler  appointed  him  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  Georgia.  He  early  displayed  qualities  of  lead- 
ership, and  on  the  declaration  of  war  with  Mexico  was  made  captain 
of  the  "Irish  Jasper  Greens"  and  led  them  from  Savannah,  later  be- 
coming colonel  of  the  only  regiment  that  went  to  the  war  from 
Georgia.  A  number  of  his  poems  were  written  in  camp  during  this 
2635 
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campaign.  After  the  war  he  edited  a  paper,  the  Georgian,  in  Savan- 
nah, for  a  time,  and  from  1850  to  1853  served  as  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  Eastern  circuit. 

In  1853  he  received  appointment  as  charge  d'affaires  at  Vienna 
and  the  following  year  was  made  Resident  Minister  to  Austria,  a 
post  which  he  ably  filled  until  July,  1858.  On  his  return  to  America 
he  was  retained  by  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  the  District  At- 
torney in  the  prosecution  of  certain  violators  of  the  laws  forbidding 
the  African  slave  trade,  particularly  those  connected  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  notorious  slave  yacht,  the  Wanderer.  This  task,  in  which 
he  displayed  great  energy  for  several  years,  winning  a  reputation  for 
high  forensic  ability,  involved  in  those  days  no  small  degree  of  public 
odium,  and  proved  a  test  of  the  courage  and  keen  sense  of  duty  which 
form  the  keynote  of  his  character.  His  connection  with  these  trials 
made  him  unpopular  for  a  time,  and  greatly  diminished  his  law  prac- 
tice ;  but  in  the  end  it  redounded  to  his  credit.  During  this  period  he 
was  offered  the  chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Alonzo  Church.  He  submitted  a  scheme  of  edu- 
cation, the  main  idea  of  which  was  to  make  the  University  a  State 
military  institution,  whose  graduates  should  be  commissioned  as  sec- 
ond lieutenants  of  Georgia  volunteers,  to  be  called  into  service  when 
emergency  required.  The  plan  was  not  approved,  and  he  declined 
the  appointment. 

On  the  eve  of  the  war  between  the  States  he  threw  himself  vig- 
orously into  the  political  agitation  as  a  champion  of  Southern  princi- 
ples, and  made  many  forcible  speeches  and  addresses.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  which  met  at 
Charleston  April  23  and  at  Richmond  June  21,  i860.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  Georgia  from  the  Union  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Brown  major-general  of  the  State  forces,  and  later  served 
as  a  judge  of  the  Confederate  courts.  He  joined  the  Confederate 
Army  in  1861,  served  against  McClellan  in  West  Virginia,  and  on 
July  thirteenth  succeeded  to  the  command  of  General  R.  S.  Gar- 
nett,  who  was  killed  at  Carrick's  Ford  on  that  date.  This  brilliant 
beginning  was  soon  clouded.  Governor  Brown  offered  him  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  Georgia  troops,  and,  anxious  to  serve  with 
the  men  of  his  native  State,  he  applied  for  leave  of  absence  from 
the  regular  army.  This  was  refused,  and  to  attain  his  end  he  re- 
signed his  commission,  a  step  by  which  he  incurred  the  disfavor  of 
the  Administration.  Jackson  had  scarcely  brought  his  division  into 
perfect  shape  when  the  Conscript  Law  went  into  effect,  and  Governor 
Brown,  in  order  not  to  waste  the  efforts  spent  on  the  organization, 
turned  over  the  command  intact  to  the  Confederate  authorities. 
General  Jackson  resigned,  as  a  formal  step  of  the  transfer,  but  ex- 
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pected  reappointment  by  President  Davis.  The  recommendation  of 
the  Governor  was  coldly  received  by  the  Administration,  nor  did  re- 
peated attempts  of  the  Georgia  delegation  at  Richmond  to  secure 
another  command  for  Jackson  meet  with  better  results.  For  three 
years  he  was  kept  out  of  honorable  military  employment.  In 
1864,  however,  he  served  under  Hood  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and 
commanded  a  brigade  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  in  the  battles  of 
Franklin  and  Nashville.  At  Nashville  he  was  taken  prisoner,  with 
his  whole  division,  and  was  detained,  first  at  Johnston's  Island  and 
then  at  Fort  Warren,  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Returning  to  Savannah,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  and 
built  up  a  highly  successful  and  lucrative  practice,  acquiring  wealth 
and  fame  and  rising  to  foremost  distinction  in  the  State.  His  profes- 
sional renown  was  rivaled  by  his  reputation  for  high  principle,  daunt- 
less courage,  warm  emotions,  social  charm,  and  interest  in  art  and 
letters.  In  1885  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  Minister  to 
Mexico,  where  he  acquired  new  laurels,  which  were  not  lessened  by 
the  disagreement  with  Bayard  over  the  Cutting  affair  and  his  con- 
sequent resignation.  He  held  many  offices  of  trust ;  among  others  he 
was  trustee  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  from  which  he  received 
the  honorary  degrees  of  A.M.  and  LL.D. ;  trustee  of  the  Peabody 
Fund,  president  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  president  of  the 
Telfair  Art  Academy,  and  director  of  the  Central  Railroad  Company. 

He  was  twice  married,  in  1843  t0  Miss  Cornelia  Augusta  Daven- 
port of  Savannah,  who  died  in  1853,  and  in  1866  to  Miss  Florence 
King  of  St.  Simon's  Island.  There  were  four  children  by  the  first 
marriage,  of  whom  two,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  survive  him.  He 
died  of  paralysis  in  Savannah,  on  May  23,  1898. 

Jurist,  statesman,  soldier,  diplomatist,  General  Jackson  in  his 
later  years  esteemed  but  lightly  the  little  volume  of  verse  published 
in  1850,  entitled  'Tallulah  and  Other  Poems.'  Indeed,  he  is  said  to 
have  -  made  strenuous  and  fairly  successful  efforts  to  buy  up  and 
destroy  the  edition.  Yet  many  of  the  verses  possess  decided  charm 
and  literary  merit;  and  one  in  particular — "The  Red  Old  Hills  of 
Georgia" — went  to  the  heart  of  the  people  of  his  State  in  a  way 
that  will  cause  it  to  be  remembered  long  after  his  substantial  services 
are  forgotten. 
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THE   RED   OLD    HILLS   OF   GEORGIA 

The  red  old  hills  of  Georgia! 

So  bald,  and  bare,  and  bleak — 
Their  memory  fills  my  spirit 

With  thoughts  I  cannot  speak. 
They  have  no  robe  of  verdure, 

Stript  naked  to  the  blast ; 
And  yet,  of  all  the  varied  earth, 

I  love  them  best  at  last. 

I  love  them  for  the  pleasure 

With  which  my  life  was  blest, 
When  erst  I  left  in  boyhood 

My  footsteps  on  their  breast. 
When  in  the  rains  had  perished 

Those  steps  from  plain  and  knoll, 
Then  vanished,  with  the  storm  of  grief, 

Joy's  footprints  from  my  soul ! 

The  red  old  hills  of  Georgia! 

My  heart  is  on  them  now ; 
Where,  fed  from  golden  streamlets, 

Oconee's  waters  flow! 
I  love  them  with  devotion, 

Though  washed  so  bleak  and  bare — 
Oh !  can  my  spirit  e'er  forget 

The  warm  hearts  dwelling  there? 

I  love  them  for  the  living — 

The  generous,  kind,  and  gay; 
And  for  the  dead  who  slumber 

Within  their  breasts  of  clay. 
I  love  them  for  the  bounty 

Which  cheers  the  social  hearth; 
I  love  them  for  their  rosy  girls — 

The  fairest  on  the  earth ! 
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The  red  old  hills  of  Georgia! 

Oh !  where  upon  the  face 
Of  earth  is  freedom's  spirit 

More  bright  in  any  race? 
In  Switzerland  and  Scotland 

Each  patriot  breast  it  fills, 
But  oh!   it  blazes  brighter  yet 

Among  our  Georgia  hills ! 

And  where,  upon  their  surface, 

Is  heart  to  feeling  dead? 
Oh !  when  has  needy  stranger 

Gone  from  those  hills  unfed? 
There  bravery  and  kindness 

For  aye  go  hand  in  hand, 
Upon  your  washed  and  naked  hills, 

My  own,  my  native  land! 

The  red  old  hills  of  Georgia 

I  never  can  forget; 
Amid  life's  joys  and  sorrows, 

My  heart  is  on  them  yet; 
And  when  my  course  is  ended — 

No  more  to  toil  or  rove, 
May  I  be  held  in  their  dear  clasp 

Close,  close  to  them  I  love! 
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MY   FATHER 

As  die  the  embers  on  the  hearth, 

And  o'er  the  floor  the  shadows  fall, 
And  creeps  the  chirping  cricket  forth, 

And  ticks  the  death-watch  in  the  wall, 
I  see  a  form  in  yonder  chair 

That  grows  beneath  the  waning  light ; 
There  are  the  wan,  sad  features — there 

The  pallid  brow  and  locks  of  white. 

My  Father !   when  they  laid  thee  down, 

And  heaped  the  clay  upon  thy  breast, 
And  left  thee  sleeping  all  alone 

Upon  thy  narrow  couch  of  rest, 
I  know  not  why  I  could  not  weep, 

The  soothing  drops  refused  to  roll, 
And  oh !  that  grief  is  wild  and  deep 

Which  settles  on  the  tearless  soul ! 

But  when  I  saw  thy  vacant  chair, 

Thine  idle  hat  upon  the  wall, 
Thy  book — the  penciled  passage  where 

Thine  eye  had  rested  last  of  all — 
The  tree  beneath  whose  friendly  shade 

Thy  trembling  feet  had  wandered  forth- 
The  very  prints  those  feet  had  made 

When  last  they  feebly  trod  the  earth — 

And  thought,  while  countless  ages  fled, 

Thy  vacant  seat  would  vacant  stand — 
Unworn  thy  hat — thy  book  unread — 

Effaced  thy  footsteps  from  the  sand — 
And  widowed  in  this  cheerless  world 

The  heart  that  gave  its  love  to  thee — 
Torn  like  the  vine  whose  tendrils  curled 

More  closely  round  the  falling  tree — 
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Oh !  Father !  then  for  her  and  thee 

Gushed  madly  forth  the  scorching  tears  ; 
And  oft,  and  long,  and  bitterly, 

Those  tears  have  gushed  in  later  years ; 
For  as  the  world  grows  cold  around, 

And  things  take  on  their  real  hue, 
'Tis  sad  to  learn  that  love  is  found 

Alone  above  the  stars  with  you ! 


MY  WIFE  AND  CHILD 

The  tattoo  beats;  the  lights  are  gone; 

The  camp  around  in  slumber  lies ; 
The  night  with  solemn  pace  moves  on: 

The  shadows  thicken  o'er  the  skies; 
But  sleep  my  weary  eyes  hath  flown, 

And  sad,  uneasy  thoughts  arise. 

I  think  of  thee,  oh !  dearest  one ! 

Whose  love  my  early  life  hath  blest; 
Of  thee  and  him — our  baby  son — 

Who  slumbers  on  thy  gentle  breast; 
God  of  the  tender,  frail  and  lone, 

Oh!  guard  that  little  sleeper's  rest! 

Wherever  fate  those  forms  may  throw, 
Loved  with  a  passion  almost  wild — 

By  day,  by  night — in  joy  or  woe — 
By  fears  oppressed,  or  hopes  beguiled- 

From  every  danger,  every  foe, 
O  God !  protect  my  wife  and  child ! 
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OCONEE 

Oconee!   in  my  tranquil  slumbers, 

At  the  silent  dead  of  night, 
Oft  I  see  thy  golden  waters 

Flashing  in  the  rosy  light — 
And  flashing  brightly,  gushing  river, 

On  the  spirit  of  my  dream, 
As  in  moments  fled  forever, 

When  I  wandered  by  thy  stream. 


And  there  I  lay  in  pleasant  slumber, 

And  the  rushing  of  thy  stream 
Ever  made  a  gentle  music, 

Blending  softly  with  my  dream — 
My  dream  of  her  who  near  thy  waters 

Grew  beneath  my  loving  eye, 
Fairest  maid  of  Georgia's  daughters, 

Sweetest  flower  beneath  her  sky! 

With  snowy  brow  and  golden  ringlets, 

Eyes  that  beggared  heaven's  blue, 
Voice  as  soft  as  summer's  streamlets, 

Lips  as  fresh  as  morning's  dew! 
Although  she  played  me  oft  the  coquette, 

Dealing  frowns  and  glances  shy, 
These  but  made  her  smiles  the  dearer 

To  a  rover  such  as  I. 


What  if  earth  by  fairer  river 

Nursed  more  beauteous  maid  than  sh> 
He  had  found  a  slow  believer 

Who  had  told  that  tale  to  me! 
And  sure  I  am  no  knighted  lover 

Truer  faith  to  ladye  bore. 
Than  the  little  barefoot  rover, 

Dreaming  on  thy  pleasant  shore. 
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The  happiest  hours  of  life  are  vanished; 

She  has  vanished  with  them  too! 
Other  bright-eyed  Georgia  damsels 

Blossom  where  my  lily  grew; 
And  yet  the  proudest  and  the  sweetest 

To  my  heart  can  never  seem 
Lovely  as  the  little  Peri, 

Mouldering  by  thy  murmuring  stream! 

THE   MOUNTAINS   IN   GEORGIA 

Ye  glorious  Alleghanies!    from  this  height 

I  see  your  peaks  on  every  side  arise ; 
Their  summits  roll  beneath  the  giddy  sight, 

Like  ocean  billows  heaved  among  the  skies. 

In  wild  magnificence  upon  them  lies 
The  primal  forest — kindling  in  the  glow 

Of  this  mild  autumn  sun  with  golden  dyes, 
While,  in  his  slanting  ray,  their  shadows  grow 
Broad  o'er  the  paradise  of  vale  and  wood  below. 

How  beautiful !  though,  fresh  from  Nature's  God, 

They  show  no  footstep  of  an  elder  race ; 
No  human  hand  has  ever  turned  their  sod, 

Or  heaved  their  massive  granite  from  its  place ; 

The  green  banks  of  their  floods  bear  not  a  trace 
Of  pomp  and  power,  which  have  come  and  gone, 

And  left  their  crumbling  ruins  to  deface 
The  virgin  earth.     Here  Nature  rules  alone; 
The  beauty  of  the  hill  and  valley  is  her  own. 

Nor  might  the  future  generations  know 
Aught  of  the  simple  people  who  have  made 

Their  habitations  by  the  streams  that  flow 
So  fresh  and  stainless  from  the  forest  shade, 
Who  built  their  council  fires  on  hill  and  glade, 

And  in  yon  pleasant  valleys,  by  the  fall 

Of  crystal  founts,  perchance,  their  dead  have  laid; 

But  for  the  names  of  mountain,  river,  cataract — all 

Significant  of  thought  and  sweetly  musical. 
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A   GEORGIA  NIGHT 

The  dreamy  midnight  rests  upon  the  scene; 
The  gentle  moon  in  heaven  hangs  serene, 
And  sheds  her  light  o'er  groves  where  infant  spring 
Is  working  joyous  on  each  living  thing ; 
Dips  her  fair  fingers  in  the  dewy  showers, 
To  curl  her  vines  and  tint  her  budding  flowers. 
The  careless  zephyrs  toss  their  wings  on  high, 
And  balmy  fragrance  mantles  to  the  sky! 

Let  other  minstrels  choose  for  soul-inspiring  themes 

Thy  grots,  fair  Hellas,  and  thy  haunted  streams ! 

Or  sing,  Italia,  in  their  glowing  lays 

Thy  gorgeous  nights  and  passion-stirring  days ! 

Or  Scotland's  floods,  and  lakes,  and  rugged  braes 

May  furnish  themes  for  their  resounding  praise ! 

Me  Georgia  charms,  fair  clime  of  sun  and  flowers, 

Of  waving  woods,  of  birds  and  balmy  showers  ; 

Me  Georgia  charms,  nor  on  the  Varied  earth 

Smiles  land  more  fair  than  that  which  gave  me  birth ! 

THE  FARMERS   OF   GEORGIA 

Ye  farmers  of  my  native  State !  a  noble  race  are  ye ! 

The  world  contains  no  sounder  heads,  no  hearts  more  bold  and 

free ; 
You  love  the  glorious  Union  with  affection  firm  and  true, 
And  yet  of  earth  is  Georgia  far  the  dearest  spot  to  you. 

Ye've  lived  beneath  her  Southern  sun,  until  his  blazing  eye 
Has  left  upon  your  inmost  souls  the  impress  of  her  sky! 
For  Georgia's  friends  they  softly  glow,   as  when  the  days 

expire ; 
For  Georgia's  foes  (and  there  are  such)  they  kindle  into  fire! 

Your  hearts  are  generous  as  her  soil  from  which  you  dig  your 

bread, 
And  never  goes  the  stranger  from  your  open  doors  unfed ; 
The  currents  of  your  life  are  fresh  as  the  flowing  of  her  rills; 
The  granite  of  your  will  is  firm  as  her  eternal  hills. 
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Ye  farmers  of  my  native  State !  ye  loyal  men,  and  true ! 
As  ye  are  fond  of  Georgia,  so  is  Georgia  proud  of  you; 
She  sees  no  manlier  spirits  far  as  day  his  circle  runs ; 
She  leans  upon  your  stalwart  arms  as  a  mother  on  her  sons, 

And  knows  that  when  the  tempest  comes  ye'll  stand  before 

the  blast, 
As  sternly  as  her  forest  oaks,  unflinching  to  the  last ! 
Then  while  ye  love  the  Union  with  affection  firm  and  true, 
Let  Georgia  still  of  all  the  earth  be  dearest  far  to  you ! 


HAROUN  ALRASCHID 

A  dogwood  tree,  with  berries  red, 

Hung  darkling  o'er  my  woodland  seat, 
And  far  abroad  its  branches  spread, 

To  shield  me  from  the  summer's  heat, 
As,  buried  in  that  copse  the  while, 

Mid  scented  boughs  of  shrubbery  hid, 
I  read  of  Crusoe's  desert  isle, 

And  Haroun  Alraschid. 

The  solemn  oak,  with  foliage  dusk, 

Became  a  palace  as  I  read; 
A  dome  of  Oriental  mosque, 

The  pine  tree  towered  overhead; 
And  precious  gems  and  jewels  rare 

Were  thickly  strung  the  leaves  amid, 
As  rose  bright  cities  in  the  air 

Of  Haroun  Alraschid. 

And  veiled  maid,  with  sparkling  eyes, 

And  Mussulman,  with  stately  pace, 
And  genii,  reaching  to  the  skies, 

And  caliphs  of  a  royal  race, 
And  palaces,  as  of  the  dead, 

Within  the  breast  of  mountains  hid, 
Gleamed  through  the  forest,  as  I  read 

Of  Haroun  Alraschid! 
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Oh !   often  since,  in  lonely  hours, 

My  heart  reverts  to  childhood's  day, 
When  generous  fancy  scattered  flowers 

So  thickly  o'er  life's  sunny  way; 
And  often  to  the  dogwood  tree, 

The  shadows  of  the  grove  amid, 
I  hie  in  thought  to  dream  of  thee, 

Great  Haroun  Alraschid! 


THE  LIVE-OAK 

With  his  gnarled  old  arms,  and  his  iron  form, 

Majestic  in  the  wood, 
From  age  to  age,  in  the  sun  and  storm, 

The  live-oak  long  hath  stood; 
With  his  stately  air,  that  grave  old  tree, 

He  stands  like  a  hooded  monk, 
With  the  gray  moss  waving  solemnly 

From  his  shaggy  limbs  and  trunk. 

And  the  generations  come  and  go, 

And  still  he  stands  upright, 
And  he  sternly  looks  on  the  wood  below, 

As  conscious  of  his  might. 
But  a  mourner  sad  is  the  hoary  tree, 

A  mourner  sad  and  lone, 
And  is  clothed  in  funeral  drapery 

For  the  long  since  dead  and  gone. 

For  the  Indian  hunter  'neath  his  shade 

Has  rested  from  the  chase; 
And  he  here  has  wooed  his  dusky  maid — 

The  dark-eyed  of  her  race; 
And  the  tree  is  red  with  the  gushing  gore 

As  the  wild  deer  panting  dies : 
But  the  maid  is  gone,  and  the  chase  is  o'er, 

And  the  old  oak  hoarsely  sighs. 
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In  former  days,  when  the  battle's  din 

Was  loud  amid  the  land, 
In  his  friendly  shadow,  few  and  thin, 

Have  gathered  Freedom's  band; 
And  the  stern  old  oak,  how  proud  was  he 

To  shelter  hearts  so  brave ! 
But  they  all  are  gone — the  bold  and  free — 

And  he  moans  above  their  grave. 

THE   DOGWOOD  TREE 

When  spring  is  come,  on  the  forest  height 

You  may  see  the  dogwood  tree, 
With  its  robe  of  green,  and  its  flowers  of  white, 
Like  a  simple  maid  in  her  mantle  dight, 

And  bedecked  not  gorgeously. 

When  the  spring  is  here  with  its  voice  of  glee, 

Through  the  woods  'tis  sweet  to  stray, 
And  to  sit  and  muse  by  the  dogwood  tree, 
While  the  zephyrs  now  are  sporting  free, 
And  the  birds  are  on  each  spray. 

****** 

But  the  maid  I  love  is  as  chastely  dight 

As  the  bloom  of  the  dogwood  tree. 
Not  hers  are  the  colors  that  dazzle  the  sight, 
But  the  charms  that  bring  to  the  heart  delight 

Are  the  maid's  who  is  dearest  to  me ! 

ELLA 
(A  Fragment; 

Oh!  I  have  tried  the  stormy  world, 

And  been  within  its  eddies  whirled, 

And  found  its  joys — if  ever  sought — 

If  ever  won — are  dearly  bought; 

And  I  have  learned  that  pomp  and  power, 

The  triumphs  of  a  fleeting  hour, 

And  all  the  heraldry  of  fame — 

A  world's  applause — a  glorious  name — 

Not  half  the  sacred  bliss  impart 

As  to  be  loved  by  one  true  heart! 
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THE   WHIP-POOR-WILL 

Bird  of  the  night,  sad  Whip-poor-will, 

Alight  upon  yon  waving  tree, 
And  with  thy  sweetest  warblings  fill 

The  starlit  grove  for  me ! 
And  I  will  listen  to  the  strain, 
While  eve  is  on  her  peaceful  wane, 

And  echo  on  her  hill, 
And  Nature  drops  her  dewy  tear, 
And  holds  her  softest  breath  to  hear 

Thy  ditty,  Whip-poor-will! 

****** 

Oh !  some  prefer  the  mock-bird's  note 

Or  queenly  nightingale  to  hear, 
Or  lark's  shrill  quaverings,  as  they  float 

Upon  the  morning  clear; 
But  none  to  me  are  half  so  sweet 
As  thus,  upon  a  mossy  seat, 

To  list  thee,  bird  of  grief, 
And  dream  of  hopes  forever  fled, 
The  distant  past,  the  silent  dead, 

And  love — the  withered  leaf! 

And  oh!   when  life  is  ended,  here 

I'd  wish  to  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
Where  rustling  leaves  shall  deck  my  bier, 

And  eve  her  dewdrops  weep; 
And  thou  shalt  keep  thy  vigils  here, 
And  pour  upon  my  spirit's  ear 

Thy  plaintive  ditty  still; 
And  sweet  shall  be  the  melody, 
And  sweeter  far  my  slumbers  be, 

To  hear  thee,  Whip-poor-will! 
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EULOGY   ON   BISHOP   ELLIOTT 

From  Eulogy  on  Bishop  Elliott.     Delivered  February   12,   1867. 

But,  at  last,  the  man,  the  scholar,  the  orator,  the  philoso- 
pher, the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  Christian,  com- 
bining together,  culminating  in  the  bishop  at  his  holy 
ministrations.  If  a  thing  of  beauty  be  a  joy  forever,  here  is 
a  memory  which  can  never  die.  The  majestic  figure  that  so 
well  became  the  flowing  robe ;  the  benignant  features  kindling 
up  with  intellectual  fire  and  pure  emotion;  the  ringing  voice, 
with  its  own  peculiar  tone  of  soulful  melody ;  the  lucid  thought, 
the  graceful  diction — "touching  nothing  which  they  did  not 
beautify";  a  strong,  vigorous  mind,  enriched  by  the  lore  of 
the  theological  schools,  but  yet  more  characterized  by  its 
quick,  clear  perception  of  the  practical  and  the  human,  result- 
ing from  his  knowledge  of  men  and  the  ways  of  the  world,  giv- 
ing at  times  a  striking  originality  to  his  scriptural  interpre- 
tations— for  to  the  Bible  at  last  must  we  look  for  the  pro- 
foundly human  and  the  profoundly  practical — and  trusting,  in 
this  age  and  among  this  people,  rather  to  the  love  of  the  Son 
and  the  glories  of  Paradise  to  attract,  than  to  the  frowns  of 
the  Father  and  the  terrors  of  Hell  to  appal ;  and,  crowning  all, 
a  soul  exhaustless  of  its  sympathies  as  the  sky  of  its  stars, 
or  the  ocean  of  its  pearls,  and  a  charity  broad  as  the  shadow 
of  an  archangel's  wing. 

And  here  was  the  true  benediction  of  this  man;  large  in 
stature,  large  in  intellect,  in  soul  he  was  grand !  And  it  is  the 
soul  only  which  grows  forever ;  and  grows  most  rapidly  when  it 
is  fed  by  sorrow.  Suffering  and  sorrow  were  the  daily  food 
of  a  God !  And  as  they  came  to  him,  in  those  later  and  darker 
years,  cup  after  cup  of  gall  and  wormwood,  how  grandly 
did  he  grow  as  he  drank ! 

Like  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm; 
Though  rolling  clouds  around  its  breast  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 
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WOMAN   IN   LITERATURE  AND  ART 

From  an  Address  on  "Woman  in  Literature  and  Art." 

There  is  an  education  far  more  comprehensive  than  the 
education  of  the  schoolroom  or  the  college;  more  comprehen- 
sive even  than  the  education  of  the  Church;  for  it  embraces 
them  all,  and  something  beside.  It  is  an  education  which  be- 
gins the  first,  but  which  never  ends.  Commencing  on  the 
mother's  knee,  attending  the  individual  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  it  gives  to  family,  to  tribe,  to  nation,  to  race,  their 
characteristic  features ;  forms  their  habits,  regulates  their  mor- 
als, moulds  their  manners,  fashions  their  tastes,  directs  their 
aspirations,  and  graduates  their  rank  upon  the  scale  of  social 
or  civilized  being.  It  is  an  education  which  may  exalt  to  the 
highest,  which  may  debase  to  the  lowest  point  of  human  ex- 
istence; an  education  which  no  human  creature  can  possibly 
escape,  for  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  law  as  general,  as  despotic 
in  the  spiritual  as  is  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  physical 
universe.  We  must  gravitate  towards,  we  must  assimilate 
to  whatever  we  admire,  to  whatever  we  love,  to  whatever 
we  adore,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  capacity  for  admiration, 
for  love,  for  adoration;  always,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the 
exercise  of  that  capacity.  Hence  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  be 
brought  into  constant  and  intimate  association  with  the  beau- 
tiful, be  it  in  the  spiritual  life,  where  it  is  synonymous  with  the 
pure;  be  it  in  the  works  of  nature  or  in  the  works  of  art — 
impossible  for  us  to  learn  to  admire  and  love  it  without  ab- 
sorbing into  our  own  being  something  of  its  beauty.  I  am 
sure  that  I  exaggerate  in  nothing;  that  I  lay  down  no  propo- 
sition which  a  philosophic  study  of  the  world's  history  will 
not  fully  establish,  when  I  say  that,  under  the  operation  of  this 
cardinal  law,  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  innate  in  the  human 
soul,  has  been  not  simply  the  originating  germ,  but  the  vitaliz- 
ing essence,  of  all  the  civilizations.  .  .  .  The  desire  to  express 
— the  actual  expression,  of  ideal  beauty  is  as  natural  to  the 
human  soul — ay!  to  the  humblest  human  soul — in  its  normal 
condition,  as  are  its  rays  to  the  star,  its  fragrance  to  the  flower, 
its  song  to  the  bird.  Under  the  impulse  of  this  passion,  the 
imagination  has  ever  been  at  work,  utilizing  the  elements  of 
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material  nature  for  the  expression  of  ideal  beauty.  The  earth, 
the  air,  the  light,  sound,  color,  the  marble,  the  canvas,  have  all 
been  made  subservient  to  the  creative  passion,  as  mediums  for 
the  communication  of  its  ideals,  through  the  material  senses, 
to  the  recipient  passion.  Call  the  former  art-talent,  if  you 
please;  call  the  latter  art-taste;  but  behold  the  birth  and. life 
of  art! 


ADDRESS  ON  THE  "  WANDERER "  CASE 

Extract  from  Address  on  the  "Wanderer"  Case. 

The  next  day  found  me  actively  engaged  in  examining 
the  map  to  ascertain  in  what  Southern  States  fortresses  similar 
to  Pulaski  were  located.  At  quite  a  late  hour  the  following 
night  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  governors  of  all  such  states, 
mentioning  what  we  were  about  to  do  and  requesting  them  to 
do  likewise,  the  telegram  closing  with  these  words:  "This 
is  fighting  for  our  rights  in  the  Union."  And  the  small  hours 
of  the  night  found  me  descending  the  Savannah  River  in  a 
small  boat  with  one  oarsman,  and  favored  by  the  tide.  In 
our  descent  we  encountered  one  of  the  very  heaviest  rainfalls 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  remember  that  I  saddened  myself  with 
the  inquiry  whether  it  might  not  be  ominous  of  the  future. 

The  dawn  of  day  saw  me  capture  Fort  Pulaski  by  simply 
walking  into  it.  No  killed,  no  wounded,  no  glory.  And  so 
while  Peyton — poor  gallant  Peyton — were  he  still  alive,  might 
fairly  claim  to  be  the  first,  last  and  only  man  active  in  sup- 
pressing the  African  slave  trade  at  the  North,  I  can  fairly, 
as  I  do  proudly,  claim  to  be  the  first  rebel,  so-called,  actively 
engaged  upon  land  or  water,  at  the  South. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  a  few  more  words  and  I  shall 
have  concluded  what  will  probably  be  the  last  elaborate  ad- 
dress of  my  life.  In  the  year  i860  behold  the  two  sections 
of  the  American  Union !  The  North  densely  populated,  mar- 
velously  inventive,  poor  but  aggressive,  chafing  beneath  the 
dominion  of  the  South — a  section  of  shifty  shop-keepers,  of 
laboring  artisans  and  of  struggling  manufacturers.  But 
everywhere  among  her  people  prevailed  the  ruling  sentiment 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  an  intense  yearning  for  dominion. 
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which  should  soon  culminate  in  the  principle  of  "rule  or  ruin." 
It  is  true  that  from  her  statesmen  and  her  philosophers,  her 
priests  and  her  poets,  there  came  creations  which  have  upon 
them  the  impress  of  the  touch  of  the  divine,  which  the  world 
denominates  genius.  The  attrition  which  had  resulted  from 
the  hard  life  imposed  upon  her  by  her  poverty  had  polished 
the  genius  of  many  of  her  sons,  and  placed  their  names  among 
the  immortals.  But  wealth  she  wanted  and  wealth  she  would 
have  at  any  cost,  whether  of  principle  or  of  policy,  whether 
through  the  slave  trade  or  through  imposition  of  an  iniqui- 
tous tariff.  "Put  money  in  thy  purse"  was  the  shibboleth  of 
the  section. 

On  the  other  hand,  behold  our  section — the  fair  land  of 
the  South!  Radiant  in  the  soft  sunlight  which  warmed  her 
breast  into  generous  fertility,  she  stood  before  the  civilized 
world  as  the  favorite  child  of  a  bountiful  Providence.  The 
loyalty  of  black  slave  to  white  master,  the  fertility  of  her 
fields,  and  the  industry  of  her  sons,  had  produced  a  wealth 
sufficient  to  enable  a  portion  of  her  children  to  devote  their 
time  to  affairs  of  state.  She  governed  this  Union  for  more 
than  seventy  years,  but  with  a  purpose  so  honest,  a  hand  so 
gentle,  and  a  heart  so  pure,  that  Heaven  smiled  upon  this 
Southern  queen.  Her  daughters  excelled  the  storied  beauty 
of  the  Orient,  and  her  sons,  in  all  that  proclaimed  true  and 
noble  manhood,  had  placed  themselves  upon  an  elevation  which 
made  them  the  envy  of  the  struggling  masses — laborers  and 
shop-keepers — of  the  North.  The  civilization  that  produced 
these  results  must  be  destroyed !  The  North  had  the  popula- 
tion, and  precisely  as  the  gem  of  purest  ray  serene  may  be 
overwhelmed  by  brass  and  lead  and  iron — so  the  old  South 
fell !  But  from  the  date  of  her  fall  to  the  present  moment,  I 
have  been  entering  my  protest  against  the  wanton  and  cruel 
falsehood  which  seeks  to  fasten  upon  her  fair  fame  the  hor- 
rors of  the  African  slave  trade  and  the  occasional  unfortunate 
results  of  slavery.  The  stern  glory  of  Sparta,  the  rich  beauty 
of  Athens,  the  splendors  of  imperial  Rome,  the  brilliancy  of 
ancient  Carthage,  all  pale  before  the  glories  of  the  old  South 
— the  sunny  South  of  our  forefathers — of  Washington,  of 
Jefferson,  of  Madison,  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  Lee;  and  it 
is  a  source  of  profound  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  here,  to- 
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night,  once  again  to  raise  my  voice  in  denunciation  of  the  foul 
slanders  which  would  put  a  single  stain  upon  her  fair  limbs, 
and  once  more  to  fervently  utter  the  prayer  that  the  same 
principles  which  made  her  the  most  beautiful  of  the  creations 
of  God  and  man  may  prevail  in  the  future  government  of  my 
country,  and  may  bring  to  my  fellow-countrymen  everywhere, 
peace,  prosperity  and  good  will !  But  let  the  truth  of  history 
prevail,  and  each  youth  who  first  sees  light  in  this  sunny  clime 
will,  wherever  his  wanderings  may  have  carried  him,  proudly 
proclaim:  "Thank  God,  I  belong  to  the  blood  and  lineage 
of  the  South!" 


SAMUEL  M.  JANNEY 

[1801— 1880J 


JOHN  W.   WAYLAND 

THE  long  life  and  remarkable  versatility  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  might  readily  supply  matter  for  a  volume — an  inter- 
esting volume,  too,  as  his  own  'Memoirs'  give  proof;  but  conditions 
demand  brevity  of  the  present  writer;  moreover,  the  purposes  of 
literary  history  seem  to  require  the  portrayal  of  certain  phases  of  that 
versatility  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  others. 

Samuel  M.  Janney  was  born  in  Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  Janu- 
ary II,  1801 ;  or,  as  he  himself  wrote  it,  "the  nth  of  1st.  month, 
1801";  for  he  and  his  parents,  Abijah  and  Jane  Janney,  as  well  as  his 
grandparents,  Janneys  and  McPhersons,  were  esteemed  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Indeed,  his  paternal  ancestors  appear  to  have 
been  identified  with  the  denomination  from  its  beginning.  Samuel's 
mother  died  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old,  and  soon  after- 
ward his  father  located  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Fairfax,  four  miles 
west  of  Alexandria,  where  the  family  trade  of  milling  was  continued. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  boy  was  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  an 
uncle  in  Alexandria,  and  remained  a  member  of  his  uncle's  family 
until  his  marriage,  in  1826,  to  Elizabeth  Janney,  a  distant  relative. 
During  the  nine  years  following  1830  he  lived  at  Occoquan,  sixteen 
miles  south  of  Alexandria,  where  he  was  partner  in  a  cotton  fac- 
tory; but,  his  business  here  proving  a  financial  failure,  he  returned 
to  his  native  county,  Loudoun,  in  1839,  and  established  at  Lincoln, 
near  Leesburg,  a  boarding-school  for  girls.  This  school  was  called 
Springdale,  and  was  conducted  with  success  fifteen  years. 

The  same  year  that  Mr.  Janney  established  this  school  he  pub- 
lished his  first  considerable  book:  'The  Last  of  the  Lenape,  and 
Other  Poems.'  From  that  date  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  period 
he  produced  his  chief  books — the  bulk  of  his  extensive  writings.  For 
two  years  and  a  half,  beginning  with  May,  1869,  he  was  Government 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  seven  of  the  northern  tribes, 
with  headquarters  at  Omaha.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  his 
home  was  at  the  village  of  Lincoln,  where  he  died  April  30,  1880. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  prior  to  his  death  he  was  an  active  and 
prominent  minister  of  the  Gospel,  influential  and  respected  in  Friends' 
councils,  local  and  general.  In  doing  the  work  of  a  counselor  and 
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evangelist,  he  made  frequent  trips  into  adjacent  states;  going  occa- 
sionally as  far  north  as  New  York,  and  r.s  far  west  as  Illinois  and 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Janney's  success  as  a  teacher,  his  effectiveness  as  a  preacher, 
and  his  scholarly  work  as  a  writer,  are  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  his  meager  opportunities  for  educational  training.  Alto- 
gether he  attended  school  but  a  few  years.  While  still  a  small 
boy  in  Loudoun  he  was  taught  to  read;  when  his  father  located  in 
Fairfax  he  went  to  school  in  Alexandria  for  a  short  time;  and  after 
entering  his  uncle's  counting-house  he  attended  night  school  for  the 
study  of  French  and  surveying.  In  speaking  French  he  became  so 
proficient  that  he  was  complimented  by  a  distinguished  French  scholar. 
It  becomes  evident,  however,  that  his  general  culture  must  be  cred- 
ited in  large  measure  to  his  own  initiative  in  study,  and  to  his  fer- 
tility of  resource.  Being  fond  of  books — especially  of  the  Bible — 
from  a  boy,  he  spent  his  leisure  intervals  in  the  counting-house  in 
their  company.  He  not  only  read  much,  but  also  reviewed  his  arith- 
metic and  began  the  study  of  algebra.  Having  a  liking  for  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  he  organized  his  young  friends  into  a 
scientific  club.  Apparatus  was  purchased,  experiments  were  made, 
and  lectures  were  delivered  in  turn  by  the  several  members.  But  the 
young  man's  strongest  predilection  was  for  literature.  Accordingly, 
he  joined  a  number  of  his  associates  in  forming  a  literary  society, 
which  met  once  a  month  to  read  and  criticize  original  essays.  This 
organization  existed  several  years,  and  many  of  the  essays  pro- 
duced were  published  in  literary  journals. 

Personally,  Mr.  Janney  possessed  a  trim  figure  and  a  pleasing, 
refined  countenance ;  socially,  he  was  of  genial  and  inviting  presence ; 
intellectually,  he  was  acute,  discriminating,  and  quick  at  repartee, 
though  the  arrows  of  his  wit  were  carefully  shorn  of  the  barbs  that 
give  pain.  With  young  and  old  he  was  a  general  favorite;  and  no 
wedding  festivity  in  his  neighborhood  was  complete  without  the 
presence  of  "Cousin  Samuel."  Serious  and  pious  in  every  thought, 
he  yet  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  the  artist's  eye  for  beauty — 
physical  beauty  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  for  moral  worth.  Ecstatic 
amid  the  fields  and  flowers,  and  awed  beneath  the  stars,  he  still  had 
voice  to  sing: 

"The  latest  work  of  heavenly  care 
Was  woman's  form  divinely  fair." 

His  integrity  was  proved  by  trial.  When  he  opened  the  Spring- 
dale  school  he  had  little  to  call  his  own  save  a  huge  debt  depending 
from  the  business  failure  at  Occoquan;  but  within  the  next  twenty 
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years,  by  writing,  teaching,  and  settling  estates,  aided  by  his  devo- 
ted wife's  small  income,  he  paid  his  debts — fourteen  thousand  dol- 
lars— and  rose  from  the  struggle  with  conscience  clear  and  hope 
renewed.  His  public  spirit  was  comprehensive  and  active.  In  com- 
mon with  his  Society,  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  peace,  temperance, 
and  freedom.  As  early  as  1827  he  published  in  the  Alexandria 
Gazette  a  series  of  essays  against  slavery  and  the  domestic  slave  trade. 
In  1850  his  public  advocacy  of  anti-slavery  views  and  principles 
caused  his  prosecution  in  court;  but  his  telling  defence,  no  less  than 
the  inoffensiveness  of  his  previous  utterances,  secured  his  release 
and  vindication.  In  1845  and  1846  he  did  effective  work  in  the  pro- 
motion of  free  public  schools.  As  a  delegate  from  Loudoun,  he  at- 
tended a  convention  in  Richmond,  and  was  there  appointed  one  of 
a  committee  of  fifteen,  of  which  T.  Jefferson  Randolph  was  chair- 
man, to  draw  up  a  report  on  common  school  education.  With  one 
other,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  Wheeling,  Janney 
presented  a  minority  report,  favoring  a  system  of  free  schools  such 
as  was  then  in  operation  in  New  York  and  New  England;  and,  after 
a  debate  of  a  day  and  a  half,  carried  the  vote  of  the  convention  by  a 
majority  of  at  least  three  fourths.  He  also,  in  the  same  convention, 
led  the  opposition  to  the  project  of  establishing  another  State  mili- 
tary school,  a  project  that  was  defeated  by  a  close  vote. 

Next  to  all-pervasive  piety,  the  crowning  and  animating  virtue 
of  Mr.  Janney's  character  was  philanthropy.  This  quality  was  in 
constant  evidence  throughout  the  long  period  of  his  Christian  min- 
istry, and  was  no  less  prominent  in  all  his  social  and  secular  relations. 
In  1824  he  assisted  in  teaching  the  poor,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Presbyterjan  Sunday-school.  Soon  afterward,  with  other  young 
Friends,  he  established  a  First-Day  school  for  colored  children  in 
the  second  story  of  the  Friends'  meeting-house.  About  forty  years 
later,  toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  instrumental  in 
founding  for  the  freedmen,  in  his  native  county,  a  Sunday-school 
and  a  week-day  school,  the  latter  of  which  was  still  in  successful 
operation  in  1899  as  a  graded  school.  Four  years  before  Garrison 
established  the  Liberator  Janney  took  part  with  other  Friends  in  the 
endeavor  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  During  the 
war  he  and  his  family  ministered  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  both 
armies,  and  upon  several  occasions  he  rendered  effective  service  in 
obtaining  the  release  of  Confederate  hostages. 

From  early  life  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians  enlisted  his  sym- 
pathy. Two  of  the  longest  poems  in  his  collection,  "The  Last  of 
the  Lenape"  and  "Tewinissa,"  exalt  the  Indian  character  and  por- 
tray the  pathos  that  attends  the  race.    As  already  noted,  two  and  a 
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half  years  of  his  old  age  were  given  to  the  arduous  and  dangerous 
supervision  of  tribes  in  the  Northwest.  When  accepting  this  position 
he  did  not  think  to  ask  the  amount  of  the  salary.  With  him,  as  with 
Tewinissa, 

"None  but  the  treasures  of  the  heart 
For  works  of  love  can  pay." 

In  a  letter  written  August  27,  1853,  Mr.  Janney  says:  "Having 
given  up  my  school,  I  have  no  secular  business  except  that  of  an 
author."  He  was  then  about  completing  his  second  important  prose 
work:  the  'Life  of  George  Fox.'  At  intervals  from  his  youth  he  had 
been  a  poet  and  an  essayist.  In  1824  a  poem  of  his,  "The  Country 
School-House,"  sent  to  New  York  in  a  competitive  contest,  was 
awarded  a  prize,  and  was  published  in  the  New  York  Mirror.  Upon 
invitation  of  the  editor,  George  P.  Morris,  he  made  other  con- 
tributions to  the  same  magazine.  His  two-months'  wedding  tour  in 
1826  must  have  stimulated  his  poetic  instincts  and  given  him  many  new 
themes,  for  the  time  was  spent  at  Niagara  Falls,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Lake  Champlain,  Glens  Falls,  Boston,  New  York,  in  the  Catskills, 
and  amid  other  scenes  beautiful  by  nature  and  already  storied  in 
the  rising  literature  of  the  new  nation.  A  fine  poem  on  Lake  George 
dates  from  that  year. 

The  volume  of  poems  published  in  1839  is  a  sextodecimo  of  180 
pages,  containing  in  all  forty-four  numbers,  prefaced  by  an  excel- 
lent "Essay  on  Poetry."  In  the  latter  the  author's  poetic  creed  is 
set  forth  without  equivocation.  Poetry  should  portray  beauty  and 
purity;  it  should  lift  the  soul  of  man  into  a  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature,  the  wise  and  benevolent  in  human 
life,  and  the  benignity  of  the  divine  character.  And  he  is  true  to 
his  creed. 

The  forty-four  pieces  in  the  little  book  are  grouped  in  six  classes : 
Two  narrative  poems;  six  descriptive;  thirteen  "On  the  Affections"; 
three  elegiac;  five  scientific — on  Caloric,  Light,  Electricity,  Astron- 
omy, and  Attraction;  and  fifteen  miscellaneous.  The  longest  piece 
of  all,  and  the  best  as  a  whole,  is  a  blank  verse  fragment  of  296  lines 
entitled  "The  Triumphs  of  Truth";  which  is  the  "First  Part  of  a 
Poem  intended  to  illustrate  the  Christian  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
and  to  show  that  the  gospel  has  always  been  advanced  by  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  faithful." 

The  verse-form  throughout  the  collection  shows  much  variety, 
blank  verse  alternating  with  the  Spenserian  stanza,  the  heroic  rhyme- 
couplet,  and  other  forms  less  distinctly  named.    There  is  one  sonnet. 
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Occasional  feminine  rhymes  break  the  masculine  tread.  No  less 
than  seven  of  the  pieces  are  written  in  the  verse-form  of  Gray's 
famous  "Elegy."  This  leads  to  the  remark  that  the  spirit  and  senti- 
ment of  the  author  frequently  remind  the  reader  of  Gray  and  Gold- 
smith. The  influence  of  Milton  is  sometimes  apparent;  from  him 
two  or  three  quotations  are  made ;  and  a  few  times,  notably  in  "The 
Triumphs  of  Truth,"  the  stride  and  strain  are  almost  epic.  Classical 
allusions  are  few;  but  references  to  Scripture  are  frequent.  David 
is  preferred  to  all  the  sons  of  Jupiter.  There  are  occasional  well- 
made  metaphors,  with  abundance  of  pleasing  similes.  There  is  a  soft 
caress  for  the  primrose,  and  a  throbbing  stroke  for  burning  ./Etna. 
Remarkable  skill  is  shown  in  making  poetry  out  of  science.  For 
example,  the  lines  on  Caloric  begin: 

"Companion  of  the  sunbeam! — thy  swift  flight, 
Though  felt  by  all,  eludes  all  human  sight." 

Perhaps  the  finest  passage  in  the  whole  book  may  be  found  in  a 
score  of  blank-verse  lines  in  the  poem  on  "Astronomy." 

Says  Mr.  Janney,  in  his  'Memoirs' : 

"The  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  was  disposed  of  readily,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  no  demand  for  another  edition.  Some  years  later 
I  wrote  and  published  a  few  other  poems,  but  gradually  my  taste 
for  poetry  declined  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  suc- 
ceed better  in  prose,  which  proved  to  be  the  case." 

It  is  certainly  true  that  his  most  valuable  service  as  an  author 
was  performed  in  the  field  of  prose,  though  only  a  few  words  in 
reference  to  his  prose  works  are  necessary  in  this  place.  'The  Life 
of  William  Penn'  (1851)  and  'The  Life  of  George  Fox'  (1853)  ran 
through  repeated  editions,  being  favorably  received  in  England  as 
well  as  in  America.  The  clear,  terse  style  of  the  author,  his  pains- 
taking study,  and  his  copious  reproductions  of  original  sources  make 
his  books  both  interesting  and  valuable.  From  i860  to  1868  the  four 
volumes  of  his  'History  of  the  Friends'  came  out.  The  last  book  he 
published  himself  was  a  little  volume  entitled  'Peace  Principles  Ex- 
emplified,' issued  from  the  press  in  1876.  His  'Memoirs,'  at  first  in- 
tended for  the  exclusive  use  of  his  children,  he  finally  allowed  to  be 
published.    The  book  appeared  in  1881. 

Thus  the  versatility  of  the  man  would  appear  if  we  should  con- 
sider him  only  as  an  author ,  since  he  wrote,  and  right  well,  both  poet- 
ry and  prose,  each  in  various  fields.  In  the  one  form  he  sought  beauty, 
in  the  other  knowledge;  but  neither  for  its  own  sake  nor  his  own 
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sake.     His  desire  passed  beyond  himself  to  others,  and  again  be- 
yond all  creatures  to  the  Creator: 

"To  trace  His  wonders  thro'  each  varying  clime, 
And  all  His  mercies  to  the  sons  of  men." 
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AN   ESSAY   ON   POETRY 

All  selections  are  from  'The  Last  of  the  Lenape,  and  other  Poems.' 

There  have  been  periods  when  an  essay  in  defence  of  Po- 
etry, would  have  been  deemed  as  superfluous  as  an  attempt  to 
defend  the  cultivation  of  flower  gardens  and  orchards ;  but  in 
this  utilitarian  age,  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  science,  the 
progress  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  rapid  march  of  improvement 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  manufactures,  and  in  navigation,  have 
turned  the  attention  of  the  public  almost  entirely  to  those  pur- 
suits which  minister  to  the  physical  wants  of  man.  It  is  not 
the  design  of  this  essay  to  discourage  those  pursuits,  but  merely 
to  show  that  there  are  others  which  relate  more  immediately 
to  the  wants  of  the  mind,  and  which  have  an  equal,  if  not  a 
still  greater  tendency  to  extend  the  sphere  of  human  enjoyment. 
The  happiness  of  man  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  his  temporal  possessions,  as  upon  the  purity  of  his 
desires,  and  the  harmonious  action  of  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual powers.  The  proper  regulation  of  these  powers  depends 
much  upon  early  associations,  and  upon  a  refined  taste  which 
enables  us  to  enjoy  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature,  and 
teaches  to  appreciate  those  ennobling  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  heart,  which  constitute  the  real  dignity  of  man. 

There  is  something  so  intrinsically  beautiful  in  a  life  spent 
in  innocence  and  peace  amid  the  shades  of  rural  retirement, 
that  it  has  in  all  ages  formed  the  favourite  theme  of  the  moral 
poet ;  and  there  are  few  men  of  cultivated  minds,  however  they 
may  be  engrossed  by  the  business  of  life,  who  do  not  indulge 
the  hope  that  they  will  one  day  retire  from  the  world,  and  rea- 
lize those  visions  of  happiness  so  long  and  so  fondly  cherished. 
These  views,  although  they  may  never  be  realized  in  actual 
experience,  have  still  a  favourable  influence  upon  the  heart, 
and  prevent  its  tender  sensibilities  from  being  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  withering  influence  of  a  worldly  spirit.  If  such 
minds  could  trace  back  the  current  of  their  thoughts  to  the 
source  from  whence  those  associations  were  derived,  they 
would  often  find  it  to  be  from  the  perusal,  in  their  youthful 
days,  of  some  poem,  in  which  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
happiness  of  rural  life,  were  themes  of  praise. 
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These  effects  may  likewise  be  produced  by  compositions 
in  prose,  conveying  to  the  mind  the  same  kind  of  impressions 
— but  verse,  if  well  executed,  has  many  advantages  over  prose, 
especially  as  a  medium  to  convey  moral  sentiments  to  the 
young.  There  is  a  natural  taste  in  all  young  persons  for  the 
melody  of  verse — they  generally  show  a  fondness  for  the 
rhymes,  the  metre,  and  the  alliteration  of  poetry,  before  they 
are  capable  of  appreciating  the  beauty  of  the  sentiments  it 
conveys. 

As  the  youthful  mind  advances  in  knowledge,  the  taste  for 
metrical  composition  generally  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
capacity  to  perceive  the  higher  beauties  of  style,  becomes  en- 
larged and  improved.  Perhaps  there  is  no  season  in  which  we 
enjoy  those  pleasures  with  a  higher  relish,  than  just  before 
that  period  arrives  when  we  are  to  enter  upon  the  arduous 
duties  of  life.  After  the  cares  of  business,  and  the  intercourse 
of  the  world,  have  in  some  degree  worn  off  the  sensibilities  of 
youth,  we  are  apt  not  only  to  lose  for  a  season,  our  relish  for 
literature,  but  even  to  find  impaired,  our  love  for  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  nature.  But  that  love,  if  it  has  once  taken  root,  will 
again  revive,  and  may  in  after  life,  become  one  of  the  sources 
of  our  highest  enjoyment.  For  whether  a  man  be  successful 
or  unsuccessful  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  objects,  he  will  find 
at  last  that  the  bright  anticipations  of  happiness  which  he  in- 
dulged in  early  life,  are  not  to  be  realized  in  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  or  power ;  and  after  having  joined  the  crowd  in  their 
eager  pursuits,  he  will,  if  he  attends  to  the  admonition  of 
experience,  endeavour  to  attain  the  object  of  his  desire  in  the 
calm  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  domestic  life.  Then  he  will 
find  the  tastes  of  his  youth  again  revived ;  and  if  in  early  life 
he  has  imbibed  a  relish  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  enjoy- 
ments, they  will  become  the  solace  of  his  declining  years. 

But  there  are  persons  who  object  to  the  reading  of  poetry, 
because  of  the  wild  and  extravagant  fictions  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  the  impure  images  it  sometimes  conveys.  This 
objection  will  apply  equally  well  to  compositions  in  prose,  and 
until  the  public  shall  learn  to  discriminate,  and  to  encourage 
only  that  which  is  good,  we  must  expect  the  evil  to  continue. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  such  means 
for  entertainment,  for  the  records  of  past  ages,  the  tradition 
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of  our  fathers,  and  the  scenes  of  real  life  now  acting  around  us, 
furnish  the  poet  with  abundant  materials  for  the  construction 
of  his  works.  There  is  no  necessity  laid  upon  him  to  depart 
from  the  truth  in  his  narratives  or  descriptions;  but  like  the 
historical  painter,  who  takes  his  figures  from  real  life,  and 
places  them  in  attitudes  suited  for  the  performance  of  some 
action  related  in  authentic  history — although  the  characters 
may  be  copied  from  nature,  yet  the  attitudes,  the  grouping,  the 
expression,  and  the  drapery,  are  his  own — and  these  furnish 
him  all  the  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  talent  that  can  be 
desired. 

It  does  not  however  follow,  because  a  story  is  true  that  it 
is  therefore  suitable  for  poetry,  or  even  for  instructive  prose 
— for  some  incidents  are  too  trivial,  and  others  too  low  or  dis- 
gusting, to  be  introduced,  and  it  requires  a  discriminating  taste 
to  copy  from  real  life,  and  yet  to  furnish  a  picture  that  shall 
at  once  afford  pleasure  and  instruction.  Fidelity  to  nature, 
and  purity  of  moral  sentiments,  ought  to  be  required  of  every 
author  who  aspires  to  public  favour — but  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  many  modern  writers  in  prose  and  verse,  are  sadly 
deficient  in  both  of  these  qualifications.  It  was  remarked  some 
years  ago,  by  an  able  writer  in  one  of  the  foreign  Magazines, 
"that  in  perusing  some  of  the  most  popular  English  produc- 
tions of  the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  to  what 
an  extent  our  literature  has  been  infected  by  the  system  of  sub- 
stituting the  turbulence  and  sophistries  of  lawless  passion,  for 
the  delineation  of  those  more  regular  and  decent  movements, 
which  appeal  to  our  sympathy  through  our  moral  approbation. 
In  our  poets  and  poetical  novel  writers,  this  innovation  has  been 
most  flagrant  and  systematic,  and  most  successful  as  far  as  to 
be  read  with  avidity,  and  applauded  by  the  unthinking,  can  con- 
stitute success.  The  fashionable  notion  now  is,  that  in  a  work 
of  true  genius,  everything  must  be  made  subordinate  to  passion, 
no  matter  how  unnatural  or  presumptuous  a  tone  it  may  as- 
sume; and  accordingly,  our  recent  literature  has  teemed  with 
impassioned  railers  against  the  decencies  of  life — impassioned 
marauders  by  sea  and  land — impassioned  voluptuaries — impas- 
sioned renegadoes — impassioned  striplings — impassioned  hags  : 
all  of  them  venting  furious  sublimity  upon  the  astonished  read- 
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er,  and  boldly  demanding  his  profound  admiration,  because 
they  have  lost  all  control  over  their  actions  and  words." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  class  of  writers, 
of  whom  this  picture  is  a  faithful  portrait — men  who  have 
devoted  the  energies  of  the  loftiest  genius,  to  decorate  the 
couch  of  voluptuousness,  to  conceal  the  deformity  of  vice,  and 
to  strew  with  the  flowers  of  poesy,  the  path  that  leads  to  de- 
struction. The  personages  who  figure  in  their  pages,  although 
invested  with  much  of  heroic  sentiment,  would,  if  they  lived 
and  moved  among  us,  be  considered  the  most  dangerous  asso- 
ciates: and  can  they  be  proper  subjects  for  contemplation  to 
the  inexperienced  mind?  There  may  be  characters  found  or 
imagined  of  the  most  flagrant  wickedness — yet  having  some 
traits  that  bear  a  resemblance  to  virtue,  and  it  is  in  the  power 
of  a  vivid  imagination,  by  dwelling  upon  these,  to  shed  around 
them  a  deceptive  light  which  dazzles  the  beholder.    • 

How  many  a  youthful  mind  has  followed  with  enthusiasm 
the  story  of  some  imaginary  hero  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  career  stained  with  crime !  His  deeds  of  cruelty,  his  re- 
lentless hate,  and  his  unbridled  passions,  are  lightly  passed 
over,  while  the  imagination  is  dazzled  by  "deeds  of  noble 
daring,"  by  a  boundless  generosity,  and  by  an  impassioned 
devotion  to  some  fair  being  who  leans  on  him  for  protection. 

Such  characters  have  been  portrayed  by  many  of  the  poets 
and  novelists  of  modern  times,  and  their  effects  upon  the  youth- 
ful reader  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious ;  if  they  do  not  in  direct 
terms  encourage  vice,  they  at  least  sap  the  foundation  of  virtue. 

But  the  poets  and  the  novelists  are  not  alone  obnoxious  to 
this  charge,  for  even  the  historian  has  too  often  followed  in 
the  same  path,  and  bestowed  upon  personal  bravery,  that  praise 
which  is  only  due  to  moral  greatness.  In  casting  the  mind's 
eye  over  the  literature  of  past  ages,  how  much  do  we  find  that 
is  calculated  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  war,  and  how  little 
that  tends  to  cherish  the  Christian  virtues !  Some  of  our  earli- 
est impressions  derived  from  poetry  and  history,  are  inimical 
to  the  meek  and  peaceable  spirit  of  the  gospel.  "We  are  intox- 
icated with  the  exploit  of  the  conqueror  as  recorded  in  real 
history  or  in  glowing  fiction.  We  follow  with  a  sympathetic 
ardour,  his  rapid  and  triumphant  career  in  battle,  and,  unused 
as  we  are  to  suffering  and  death,  forget  the  fallen  and  miserable 
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who  are  crushed  under  his  victorious  car.  Particularly  by  the 
study  of  the  ancient  poets  and  historians,  the  sentiments  of 
early  and  barbarous  ages  on  the  subject  of  war  are  kept  alive 
in  the  mind.  The  trumpet  which  roused  the  fury  of  Achilles, 
and  of  the  hordes  of  Greece,  still  resounds  in  our  ears,  and 
though  Christians  by  profession,  some  of  our  earliest  and  deep- 
est impressions  are  received  in  the  school  of  uncivilized  an- 
tiquity." May  we  not  hope  that  the  benign  influence  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  increasing  light  of  civilization,  will  yet 
more  and  more  influence  mankind,  until  we  shall  have  a  liter- 
ature suited  to  the  wants  of  a  Christian  people — a  literature 
that  instead  of  rousing  the  warlike  passions,  and  inciting  the 
love  of  worldly  glory,  will  tend  to  soothe  the  perturbed  spirit, 
and  inspire  the  contemplated  mind  with  a  relish  for  piety,  har- 
mony and  peace?  It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  day  must  yet 
arrive,  and  he  that  would  write  for  posterity,  must  cultivate 
in  his  own  mind,  and  endeavour  to  impress  upon  his  works, 
those  sentiments  which  are  suited  for  a  purer  and  happier  age. 
In  these  views  I  am  supported  by  One  of  the  greatest  of  mod- 
ern poets,  who  says : 

"Noise,  is  there  not  enough  in  doleful  war, 
But  that  the  heaven-born  poet  must  stand  forth 
And  lend  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell, 
To  multiply  and  aggravate  the  din? 
Pangs,  are  there  not  enough  in  hopeless  love ; 
And  in  requited  passion,  all  too  much 
Of  turbulence,  anxiety  and  fear, 
But  that  the  minstrel  of  the  rural  shade 
Must  tune  his  pipe  insidiously,  to  nurse 
The  perturbation  in  the  suffering  breast, 
And  propagate  its  kind  where'er  he  may? 
Ah!  who  (and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 
The  hallowed  theme)  will  rise  and  celebrate 
The  good  man's  deeds  and  purposes,  retrace 
His  struggles,  his  discomfiture  deplore, 
His  triumphs  hail,  and  glorify  his  end?" 

— Wordsworth. 

It  is  not  favourable  to  virtue,  for  the  mind  to  dwell  too 
much  upon  scenes  of  depravity  and  guilt,  whether  they  be  de- 
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scribed  in  authentic  history,  or  portrayed  in  glowing  colours 
by  the  novelist  or  the  poet.  But  let  us  rather  contemplate  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature,  and  the  wise  and  benevolent 
in  human  life,  and  more  especially  let  us  keep  ever  in  our  view 
the  glorious  benignity  of  the  divine  character,  as  exhibited  in 
the  works  of  creation,  and  taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

"For  the  attentive  mind 
By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 
Becomes  herself  harmonious:  wont  so  oft 
In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 
Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 
To  find  a  kindred  order,  to  exert 
Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love, 
This  fair  inspir'd  delight :  her  temper'd  powers 
Refine  at  length,  and  every  passion  wears 
A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien." 

— Akenside. 

We  shall  then  find  that  poetry  of  the  highest  order  will  find 
a  response  in  our  own  feelings,  and  be  like  a  mirror  to  present 
to  our  view  the  images  of  our  past  emotions — for  true  poetic 
feeling  is  not  confined  to  the  bosom  of  the  poet — it  is  felt  at 
times  by  every  pure  and  elevated  mind,  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances favourable  for  its  development.  For  instance,  when, 
retired  from  the  bustle  of  the  world  and  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful and  tranquil  scenery,  we  muse  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
life  and  think  upon  the  dear  companions  of  our  childhood  who 
have  passed  away  from  this  scene  of  existence.  Who  is  there 
that  does  not  realize  on  such  an  occasion,  that  impassioned 
feeling  which  is  the  soul  of  poetry?  The  impressions  which 
are  thus  made  upon  the  mind  may  lie  concealed  for  years,  but 
if  we  meet  with  a  passage  by  which  they  are  revived,  or  by 
which  kindred  associations  are  produced,  how  delightful  it  is 
to  hear  the  harmonious  numbers  sounding  in  our  ears  like  the 
echoes  of  the  past!  But  although  these  emotions  which  are 
poetical  in  their  nature,  may  at  times  prevail  in  almost  every 
mind,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  power  of  describing  them 
so  as  to  convey  their  images  distinctly  to  others,  is  a  faculty 
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possessed  by  few ;  and  in  this  faculty  chiefly  consists  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  poet. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  it  would  seem  that  although  poetry, 
asanart,  must  be  confined  to  a  few,  yet  the  cultivation  of  poetic 
feelings  and  associations  is  open  for  us  all;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  it  was  intended  by  the  beneficent  Author  of  our  being, 
to  be  a  source  of  refined  and  exalted  enjoyment.  And  this 
enjoyment  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, or  the  harmony  of  verse — although  these  have  con- 
ferred upon  it  additional  charms — it  depends  chiefly  upon  that 
harmony  of  the  mind — that  music  of  the  soul — which  is  inde- 
pendent of  audible  sounds,  and  which  may  be  felt  by  the  con- 
templative mind  to  draw  us  away  from  the  things  of  time, 
and  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  that  region  of  sublime  enjoyment, 
where  every  heart  will  be  attuned  to  harmony  and  love. 

"Thus  the  men 
Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 
Hold   converse;   grow   familiar  day  by   day 
With  his  conceptions ;  act  upon  his  plan, 
And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souls." 

— Akenside. 


THE  PEAKS    OF  OTTER 

Behold  yon  peak  with  rocks  gigantic  crown'd, 
And  with  a  forest  girdle  circled  round; 
Its  graceful  outline  swells  before  the  eye, 
In  pleasing  contrast  with  the  azure  sky; 
And  clothed  in  richest  robes  of  living  green, 
It  towers,  the  monarch  of  the  mountain  scene. 

Tho'  years  have  flown,  and  joys  and  sorrows  past 
Have  o'er  my  path  their  lights  and  shadows  cast ; 
Yet  memory  still  in  vivid  colours  shows, 
The  glorious  scene  that  on  my  vision  rose, 
When  on  that  peak  in  musing  solitude, 
To  watch  the  dawning  of  the  day  I  stood. 
First  in  the  eastern  sky  those  streaks  of  gray, 
The  blended  hues  of  light  and  shade  display; 
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Succeeded  soon  by  tints  of  roseate  dye, 

Whose  brightening  radiance  spreads  along  the  sky; 

And  many  a  cloud  attends  in  rich  array, 

To  catch  the  glories  of  the  rising  day. 

Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  prospect  wide 

With  valleys,  hills,  and  plains  diversified, 

Seen  in  the  distance  from  this  mountain  height, 

Like  one  vast  plain  is  spread  before  the  sight : 

Where,  seen  at  times  and  then  conceal'd  from  view, 

The  glittering  streams  their  winding  course  pursue, 

And  sleeping  mists  in  every  valley  lie, 

Like  bright,  still  lakes,  deceptive  to  the  eye. 

But  see!    the  rising  sun  with  splendour  glows, 

The  mists,  awaken'd  from  their  deep  repose, 

In  graceful  shapes  their  changeful  forms  display! 

Then  take  the  morning's  wing  and  soar  away; 

What  beauteous  colours  burst  upon  the  sight, 

Caught  and  reflected  from  the  orb  of  light, 

By  whose  bright  beams  uplifted,  they  appear 

To  rise  triumphant  to  a  higher  sphere. 

Does  not  yon  glorious  orb  an  emblem  seem 
Of  that  eternal  and  life  giving  Beam, 
Which  from  the  soul  can  chase  the  gloom  of  night, 
Refine  and  clothe  it  with  a  robe  of  light, 
Endow  with  feelings  of  celestial  birth, 
And  bear  triumphant  o'er  the  things  of  earth? 

As  westward  now  we  turn  our  wondering  view 
O'er  yon  wide-scattered  hills  and  mountains  blue; 
We  see  the  shadow  of  this  lofty  cone, 
O'er  many  a  distant  ridge  distinctly  thrown, 
Whose  long-extended  lines  and  graceful  sweep, 
Seem  like  the  billows  of  the  rolling  deep. 

Oh !  who  on  such  a  scene  as  this  can  gaze, 
Nor  feel  his  bosom  glow  with  grateful  praise 
To  Him  whose  potent  voice  the  word  but  said, 
And  mountains  started  from  their  ocean  bed. 
And  oh!  my  country  when  I  thus  behold 
The  wide-extended  plains,  and  mountains  bold, 
The  vales  secluded,  thy  embow'ring  woods, 
Thy  rivers  rolling  their  majestic  floods, 
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Thy  mighty  cataract's  unrivall'd  scene, 

And  thy  broad  lakes  that  spread  their  waves  serene — 

I  feel  the  greatness  of  thy  destiny, 

And  breathe  to  heaven  the  fervent  prayer  for  thee, 

That  like  thy  scenery  may  thy  virtues  shine, 

And  bear  the  impress  of  a  stamp  divine. 


TO   SERENA 

Oh!  why,  Serena,  dost  thou  wear, 
So  frequent  on  thy  placid  brow, 

That  sweetly  musing  pensive  air, 
That  clothes  it  now? 

Methinks  in  many  a  lonely  hour, 
The  fading  charms  of  earth  resign'd, 

Thou  find'st  in  contemplation's  bower, 
Joys  more  refin'd. 

When  worldly  cares,  and  scenes  of  mirth, 
And  all  the  fleeting  dreams  of  life, 

Whose  influence  binds  us  down  to  earth, 
Have  ceas'd  their  strife, 

Thou  know'st  'tis  then  the  unfetter'd  soul, 
Enraptur'd,  seeks  the  "world  of  mind," 

And  spurning  earth's  severe  control, 
Soars  unconfm'd. 

'Tis  then  we  find  this  speck  of  earth 

Was  never  destin'd  to  confine 
A  soul  that  claims  a  heavenly  birth — 

A  spark  divine. 

Hast  thou  not  thought  in  hours  like  this, 
How  strange  that  mortals  should  forego, 

The  only  lasting  source  of  bliss, 
And  balm  of  woe? 
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To  sport  awhile  on  pleasure's  stream, 
To  breathe  of  flattery's  pois'nous  breath, 

And  then  from  life's  illusive  dream 
Awake  in  death. 

For  me,  all  heedless  as  I  am, 

A  wanderer  from  the  perfect  way, 

When  restless  fancy  finds  a  calm, 
These  feelings  sway. 

Then  looking  back  with  heartfelt  pain, 
Life's  fleeting  pleasures  I  review, 

Repent,  and  say  to  Folly's  train, 
Vain  shades,  adieu! 

But  ah!    this  vital  spark,  the  mind, 
Is  wedded  to  a  frame  of  clay, 

And  all  the  follies,  thus  resign'd, 
Resume  their  sway. 

Still  then,  Serena,  may'st  thou  wear, 
Forever  on  thy  placid  brow, 

That  sweetly  musing,  pensive  air, 
That  clothes  it  now. 

What  tho'  thy  heart  of  purity, 

Life's  various  follies  hath  resign'd, 

Still  may'st  thou  mourn — yes,  mourn  for  me, 
And  all  mankind. 

Should  some  pure  seraph  from  above, 

A  being  of  celestial  birth, 
Come  down,  a  messenger  of  love, 

And  dwell  on  earth : 

When  he  beheld  th'  afflictive  scene, 
The  prostrate  state  of  souls  divine, 

His  brow,  methinks,  a  pensive  mien 
Would  wear  like  thine. 
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SOMETHING   NEW 

There  is,  methinks,  beneath  the  sun 
(Whate'er  the  Jewish  sage  may  say) 

One  object  fair,  and  only  one, 

That  still  is  new  from  day  to  day. 

Is  it  the  bright  kaleidoscope, 

That  changes,  turn  it  as  you  will  ? 
Is  it  the  rainbow,  arch  of  hope, 

More  beauteous  and  more  changeful  still? 

Is  it  the  cloud  that  veils  the  west, 

So  gorgeously  at  summer  even; 
Which  seems  as  tho'  some  spirit  blest, 

Were  opening  the  gates  of  heaven? 

Oh !  no ;  it  wears  one  constant  hue, 

More  bright  than  all  of  these  can  prove ; 

It  is  (I  trust  thou  know'st  it  too) 
It  is  the  holy  flame  of  love. 

The  brightest  things  of  earth  will  tire, 
Whate'er  the  charms  they  may  display — 

The  birds  of  spring,  the  minstrel's  lyre, 
And  e'en  the  cheering  light  of  day. 

But  ah!   there  is  in  this  a  light, 

So  clear,  so  constant,  and  so  true; 
From  night  till  morn,  and  morn  till  night, 

We  watch  it,  and  it  still  is  new. 


EVENING  ENJOYMENTS 

• 

Come  gentle  eve,  I  long  to  prove 
The  sweets  of  thy  delightful  reign, 

When  Luna  walks  in  light  above, 
And  Vesper  leads  her  starry  train. 
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But  'tis  not  Luna's  silvery  ray, 
Nor  Vesper's  light  I  long  to  see, 

For  love,  Serena,  lights  my  way, 

And  guides  my  gladsome  steps  to  thee. 

I  haste  thy  tender  smile  to  meet, 
To  gaze  on  thy  soul-beaming  eye, 

To  hear  thy  voice  so  soft  and  sweet, 
And  breathe  for  thee  affection's  sigh. 

Or  when  the  pleasing  cares  of  home 
Thy  hands  engage  in  cheerful  toil, 

Bright  fancy's  page,  or  wisdom's  tome, 
I'll  ope  and  read  for  thee,  the  while. 

Thus,  joyfully,  we'll  pass  the  eve, 

While  northern  tempests  sweep  the  air, 

And  thus  the  hand  of  love  shall  weave, 
For  Winter's  brow,  a  garland  fair. 

And  may  that  Power  who  reigns  above, 
And  smiles  on  hearts  united  here, 

Preserve  the  beauteous  wreath  of  love, 
And  make  it  brighter  every  year. 


ASTRONOMY 

How  do  I  love  when  Evening  spreads  her  veil, 
And  Silence  keeps  her  secret  watch  around, 
To  cast  aside  the  anxious  cares  of  life, 
And  hold  communion  with  the  starry  spheres. 

Still,  as  the  glimmering  day-light  fades  away, 
The  constellations  one  by  one  emerge; 
Scarce  seen  at  first  amidst  the  depths  of  ether, 
But  soon  more  numerous,  more  refulgent  glow, 
Till  all  the  sky  is  spangled  with  their  blaze. 

But  see!  with  graceful  step  their  Science  comes! 
Her  optic  tube  she  holds  before  our  sight, 
And  countless  stars,  lost  to  unaided  vision, 
Burst  forth  from  darkness  on  the  raptur'd  view : 
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In  every  star  another  sun  we  trace, 
Round  which  vast  worlds  unceasingly  revolve, 
And  likewise  these  encircled  by  their  moons, 
Harmonious,  moving  in  their  lesser  spheres. 
But  still  the  mind  would  soar  beyond  this  scene, 
And  thoughtful  muse  on  Him — the  Great  Supreme; 
Who,  like  a  shepherd  on  some  eminence, 
That  watches  o'er  his  flock,  beholds  with  joy 
Their  sportive  gambols  o'er  the  extended  plain. 

How  sinks  vain  boastful  man  in  nothingness 
With  such  a  scene  compar'd !    What  is  our  earth, 
This  little  scene  of  tumult  and  turmoil, 
Where  warriors  strive  for  empire — statesmen  grasp 
That  phantom  power — and  misers  gather  dust? 

Oh!  say,  ye  radiant  orbs  that  wheel  thro'  space, 
In  distance  vast,  in  number  infinite — 
Lives  there  upon  your  surfaces  a  race, 
Like  ours  in  form,  like  ours  of  transient  date, 
And  fallen  like  ours  from  pristine  purity? 

To  say  ye  shine  for  us,  and  us  alone, 
Presumption's  height  would  be — shall  those  vast  orbs 
Form'd  like  our  earth,  but  how  much  more  immense ! 
Wheel  through  the  deserts  of  infinity, 
And  waft  no  praises  to  their  Maker's  ear? 
Reason  forbids.    Methinks  I  see  the  forms 
Of  beings  like  ourselves  move  thro'  the  scene : 
Fain  would  I  hope,  more  pure,  more  blest  than  we 
Perhaps  amid  those  worlds  to  us  unknown, 
Some  blooming  Edens  yet  there  may  remain, 
Where  man,  the  image  of  his  Sire  divine, 
Still  tastes  the  raptures  of  unsullied  bliss. 
Perhaps  those  countless  myriads  yet  are  pure, 
And  ours  the  only  world  defil'd  with  sin. 

But  these  are  subjects  hidden  from  our  search — 
In  bounteous  wisdom  hid — for  could  we  see 
The  just  amount  of  our  own  littleness, 
And  magnitude  immense  of  Power  divine, 
Hope  would  expire  amid  the  blaze  of  Truth. 
Oh!  how  immense  His  goodness  then  who  breathes 
His  quickening  spirit  thro'  the  universe, 
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Controls  the  movements  of  the  vast  machine, 
And  all  its  light  and  energy  imparts : 
Who  not  alone  permits  our  being  here, 
But  makes  his  dwelling  with  the  pure  in  heart. 
Should  we  not  then  to  nobler  life  aspire, 
Cast  off  the  cares  which  bind  us  down  to  earth 
And  hail  the  approach  of  that  auspicious  day, 
When  the  dark  veil  which  now  obscures  our  sight, 
By  death  shall  be  withdrawn,  and  the  pure  soul 
Soar  thro'  the  regions  of  infinity, 
All  light,  and  life,  intelligence  and  joy? 


LINES 

Written  in  an  Album. 

Methinks  an  emblem  of  the  cultur'd  mind, 

The  rich  and  varied  Album  was  design'd; 

Friendship  and  love,  like  amaranthine  flowers, 

Bloom  here,  selected  from  unnumber'd  bowers; 

And  taste  and  genius  each  succeeding  year, 

Shall  bring  fresh  flowers  to  shed  their  fragrance  here 

Fain  would  I  plant  in  this  delightful  spot, 

That  little  modest  flower — Forget-me-not: 

And  oh!  how  happy,  could  I  dare  presume, 

'Twere  worth  transplanting  in  thy  heart  to  bloom. 

THE   PATIENT  SUFFERER 

From  'The  Triumphs  of  Truth.' 

But  oh!  Celestial  Love,  be  thou  my  theme, 
Whose  reign  was  promis'd  by  the  heavenly  choir, 
When  erst  the  babe  of  Bethlehem  was  born. 
In  him  thy  spirit  dwelt  in  fulness  then, 
And  with  thy  people  still  in  measure  dwells, 
Proclaiming  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 
Tho'  meek  and  lowly  does  thy  form  appear 
To  him  whose  eye  is  dazzled  by  the  blaze 
Of  martial  fame,  yet  do  they  hold  thee  dear, 
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Whose  hearts  are  touch'd  with  thy  celestial  flame, 

Whose  eyes  are  open'd  to  behold  the  joys 

That  from  obedience  to  thy  dictates  flow. 

How  hast  thou  suffer'd  in  the  sons  of  men 

And  how  the  sufferings  of  thy  righteous  seed 

In  every  age,  have  been  the  means  ordain'd, 

The  light  of  truth  to  spread,  the  hearts  of  men 

To  subjugate,  and  even  to  draw  forth 

From  persecuting  zeal,  a  pitying  tear. 

Behold  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God, 

And  mark  the  triumph  by  those  sufferings  wrought ! 

He  came  to  bear  a  testimony  pure 

To  heavenly  Truth:  to  manifest  on  earth 

The  love  unspeakable  of  God  to  man. 

At  every  step  his  progress  was  oppos'd 

By  bigotry,  hypocrisy,  and  pride. 

Their  errors  he  condemn'd,  their  pride  reprov'd, 

And  all  their  vile  hypocrisy  expos'd. 

They  rose  against  him,  and  he  meekly  bore 

Their  taunts  and  their  derision — when  they  smote, 

His  unresisting  form  was  like  the  sheep 

Before  its  shearers  dumb:  the  stripes  severe, 

By  their  iniquity  impos'd — the  crown 

And  purple  robe,  in  mockery  put  on, 

And  even  the  tortures  of  that  lingering  death 

Caus'd  not  a  murmur  to  escape  his  lips. 

At  that  dread  hour  the  heavens  were  veil'd  in  gloom. 

And  earth  affrighted,  with  convulsions  shook; 

Yet  still  the  patient  sufferer  on  the  cross, 

Look'd  down  benignly  on  the  sons  of  men. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

[1743—1826] 


THOMAS   E.   WATSON 

['"pHOMAS    JEFFERSON    was    born    in    Shadwell,     Albemarle 

L  ■*-    County,  Virginia,  April  13  (April  2d.,  O.S.),  1743-    His  father 

was  Peter  Jefferson,  a  surveyor,  of  Welsh  descent;  his  mother,  Jane 

Randolph,  was  a  daughter  of  a  patrician  house  of  Virginia,  tracing  her 

ancestry  back  to  the  Earls  of  Murray  in  Scotland. 

After  preparatory  training  at  home,  Thomas  Jefferson  entered 
William  and  Mary  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1762. 
He  gave  himself  to  study  at  home,  and  returned  to  Williamsburg 
to  read  law  under  George  Wythe.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1767,  and  at  once  began  the  practice  of  law.  His  public  career 
began  with  his  election  to  represent  his  native  county,  Albemarle, 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  This  was  in  1767,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-three  years  old.  He  gave  personal  attention  to  his  farming 
operations,  but  never  allowed  this  to  interfere  with  his  reading 
and  special  studies. 

On  New  Year's  Day  of  1772  he  married  Martha  Skelton,  a  child- 
less young  widow,  daughter  of  John  Wayles,  a  rich  lawyer  of 
Williamsburg.  By  this  marriage  he  added  to  his  patrimony  of  eight 
thousand  acres  an  additional  forty  thousand  acres.  This  dowry, 
however,  was  burdened  by  a  British  debt  of  $19,000.  That  Mr. 
Jefferson  allowed  this  debt  to  accumulate  by  neglecting  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  expanded  his 
household  expenses  on  the  most  lavish  scale,  finally  led  to  his  finan- 
cial embarrassment. 

In  1773  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, and  signalized  his  return  to  public  life  by  writing  the  "sum- 
mary view"  of  the  cause  of  trouble  between  the  American  colonies 
and  the  mother  country.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  draft  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  In  1776  he  refused  reelection  to  Congress  because  he 
preferred  to  serve  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly. Here,  within  two  years,  he  succeeded  in  revising  the  laws 
of  Virginia,  in  abolishing  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  and 
in  effecting  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  In  1779  he  was 
elected  Governor,  and  then  reelected  to  serve  a  second  time.  During 
2677 
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this  term  he  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the  invading  British  Army ; 
but  in  spite  of  occupations  and  disturbances  he  prepared  his  famous 
'Notes  on  Virginia.'  On  the  sixth  day  of  September  of  this  year, 
1781,  he  lost  his  wife. 

Reelected  to  Congress  in  1783,  he  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill 
making  the  dollar  the  unit  of  value  of  United  States  coins.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  given  a  general  commission  as  Minister  to 
Europe  to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce,  and  in  17S5  succeeded 
Dr.  Franklin  as  Minister  to  France.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1790  to  accept  the  highest  position  iu  President  Washington's  first 
Cabinet,  but  resigned  in  1793.  He  was  Republican  candidate  for 
President,  but  was  defeated  by  John  Adams,  becoming  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  that  time,  Vice-president.  His  duties  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  led  him  to  prepare  his  'Manual  of  Par- 
liamentary Practice.'  His  States'  Rights  views  were  set  forth  in 
the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798. 

Having  become  Vice-president  under  Adams,  he  finally  became 
President  by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  breaking 
the  tie  between  himself  and  Aaron  Burr.  The  purchase  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory  was  the  major  achievement  of  his  first  administration, 
as  "laying  the  embargo"  was  of  his  second. 

In  1809  he  retired  to  Monticello  and  to  private  life,  and  from 
that  time  never  sought  public  office  or  mingled  much  with  people 
away  from  Monticello.  To  relieve  himself  of  pressing  debt,  he  sold 
his  library  to  Congress  for  $23,000,  and  tried  to  put  his  large  plan- 
tation in  good  condition.  His  chief  employment  up  to  1816  was  found 
in  corresponding  with  a  large  circle  of  personal  and  public  friends 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  given  with  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, unflagging  interest,  and  energy  to  establishing  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  He  saw  it  opened  on  March  7,  1825,  and  lived 
into  the  middle  of  its  second  summer,  giving  to  every  detail  of  its 
material  and  spiritual  existence  his  liveliest  attention. 

On  July  4,  1826,  near  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  illustrious  states- 
man breathed  his  last.  He  was  buried  on  the  slope  of  the  little  moun- 
tain, by  the  side  of  his  brother-in-law  and  bosom  friend,  Dabney 
Carr,  who  had  died  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  greatness. 

After  his  death  his  debts  swept  away  all  of  his  accumulated  pos- 
sessions, including  his  beloved  home  on  the  little  mountain  where 
he  had  brought  his  young  bride,  and  where  throughout  his  life  he 
had  dispensed  so  lavish  a  hospitality. — Ed.] 

The  characters  of  such  men  as  Alexander  Hamilton,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Henry  Clay,  and  John  C.  Calhoun    are  comparatively  simple, 
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but  anyone  who  has  made  a  study  of  Thomas  Jefferson  is  impressed 
by  the  complexity  and  variety  of  the  subject. 

Hamilton  was  a  lawyer-statesman  and  nothing  else,  unless  credit 
be  given  him  for  a  certain  aptitude  for  military  affairs.  Daniel 
Webster  presents  the  same  familiar  type  of  lawyer-statesman — a 
man  of  few  convictions  upon  any  subject,  an  intellectual  gladiator  of 
colossal  proportions,  to  whom  the  world  owes  but  little  in  the  way 
of  creative  statesmanship.  Mr.  Clay  was  also  the  lawyer-statesman, 
whose  actual  achievements  in  legislative  fields  were  of  very  great 
importance  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  his  country.  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
the  student-statesman — intense,  almost  fanatical  in  his  devotion  to 
his  convictions.  When  we  remember  his  herculean  labors  and  his 
wonderful  intellectual  equipment,  the  comparative  barrenness  of  re- 
sults presented  by  his  record  is  almost  pathetic. 

Turning  from  these,  we  find  in  Mr.  Jefferson  infinite  variety,  a 
range  of  thought  and  of  work  that  takes  him  from  the  most  trivial 
actuality  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  vague  philanthropic  speculation. 
In  a  small  way,  he  was  a  manufacturer ;  on  an  extensive  scale,  he  was 
a  farmer;  he  was  a  practical  architect  and  landscape  gardener;  he 
was  an  inventor,  a  surveyor,  a  mechanic,  a  musician,  a  scholar,  a 
lawyer,  a  politician,  a  diplomatist,  a  constructive  statesman,  a  founder 
of  educational  institutions,  a  successful  law-giver,  a  chief  magistrate, 
a  bold  theorist  and  a  radical  thinker,  who  in  religion  and  in  politics 
scouted  authority  and  rested  all  convictions  upon  enlightened  reason. 

The  estate  of  Monticello  was  almost  a  self-sustaining  republic, 
governed  by  the  patriarchal  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself.  In 
his  garden,  in  his  orchards,  in  his  fields,  in  his  pastures,  were  grown 
everything  that  was  needed  to  support  life  on  the  place.  The  bread 
on  the  table  at  the  "  Big  House"  and  in  the  cabin  came  from  the  grain 
grown  upon  the  estate,  and  was  made  into  flour,  or  meal,  at  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's own  mill  on  the  Rivanna.  The  clothing  that  was  used  on  the 
plantation  was  woven  on  the  farm ;  the  brick  which  entered  into 
the  construction  of  the  buildings,  large  and  small,  were  burned  upon 
the  place;  the  nails  were  forged  in  his  own  blacksmith  shop,  or  nail 
factory.  The  mutton  that  came  to  his  table  was  a  home  product — 
so  with  the  various  other  necessary  provisions.  Not  content  with  the 
very  best  that  the  American  market  offered,  he  sought  abroad  for 
improved  seeds,  implements,  and  methods.  He  introduced  heavy  up- 
land rice  from  Italy  and  Africa ;  he  imported  Merino  sheep  to  im- 
prove native  stock;  he  himself  designed  patterns  of  plows,  and  is, 
perhaps,  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  original  inventor  of  the 
mould-board  of  the  turn-plow.  His  talent  for  practical  invention 
manifested  itself  in  his  famous  "whirligig  chair,"  of  which  so  much 
fun  was  made  at  the  time,  and  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  re- 
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volving  chair  of  our  day.  The  extension-top  buggy  and  carriage  of 
the  modern  world  dates  from  the  modest  invention  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  it  would  seem  that  he  was  the  first  to  contrive  the  folding-chair. 
As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  more  profound  than  practical.  He 
had  mastered  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  but  a  natural  shrinking 
from  wordy  debate,  and  a  huskiness  of  throat  which  prevented  his 
speaking  long  above  a  conversational  tone,  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  cope  with  attorneys  very  much  less  fully  equipped  with  legal  lore, 
but  more  richly  endowed  with  self-confidence  and  strong  lungs.  Mr. 
Jefferson  enjoyed  a  comfortable  law  practice  and  a  fairly  good  in- 
come, but  this  practice  was  probably  business  which  was  transacted 
in  his  office  or  before  the  chancelor.  We  do  not  hear  of  his  taking 
a  conspicuous  part  in  any  great  battle  before  a  jury.  Doubtless  he 
was  employed  often  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  such  cases,  for 
his  learning  and  ability  were  recognized  by  every  member  of  his 
profession. 

As  a  party  leader,  a  practical  politician,  Mr.  Jefferson  easily  ranks 
among  the  first.  Although  he  never  made  a  political  speech  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  never  had  a  newspaper  controversy,  and 
never  conducted  a  personal  canvass,  he  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
most  expert  managers  who  ever  brought  into  organization  the  vari- 
ous elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  strong  political  party.  So  far 
as  we  know,  he  is  the  only  party  chief  who  ever  accomplished  his 
purpose  by  the  writing  of  private  letters.  The  skill  with  which  he 
did  this,  and  the  perfect  success  with  which  he  organized  the  Re- 
publicans to  overthrow  the  Federalists,  immediately  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Washington,  was  wonderful.  Before  they  knew  what  was 
happening,  John  Adams,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Washington  him- 
self, found  their  party  broken  into  fragments  and  the  advancing 
column  of  Jeffersonians  marching  to  take  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  practical  statesmanship,  the  fame  of  Mr.  Jefferson  must  al- 
ways rest  in  a  large  measure  upon  his  work  in  his  own  State.  Per- 
sonally, very  much  of  an  aristocrat,  and  a  grand  seigneur  in  his  style 
of  living,  he  was  in  principle  a  Democrat  to  the  core.  He  detested 
special  privilege,  abhorred  class-distinction,  believed  in  keeping  the 
doors  open  for  all.  In  Virginia  he  found  a  union  of  Church  and  State 
which  taxed  the  people  and  divided  the  spoils ;  he  made  war  upon 
the  Established  Church,  divorced  it  from  the  State,  and  put  all  re- 
ligious denominations  upon  an  equal  footing.  He  found  a  land 
monopoly  perpetuating  itself  by  means  of  the  laws  of  entail  and  primo- 
geniture. He  made  war  upon  this  wreck  of  feudalism,  abolished  the 
law  of  entail,  made  all  the  children  equally  the  heirs  of  the  parents, 
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and  thus  shattered  the  landed  aristocracy  of  the  Old  Dominion.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  never  forgave  him  for  it. 

He  also  endeavored  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  in  favor  of 
religious  freedom,  but  failed.  It  was  not  until  1786  that  Mr.  Madison 
succeeded  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  for  Religious  Tolera- 
tion which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  first  presented  in  1776.  He  formulated 
a  magnificent  system  of  graded  schools  for  his  native  State,  and  the 
Legislature  gave  its  enthusiastic  approval  to  the  plan.  To  the  coun- 
ties, however,  was  left  the  option  of  taxing  themselves  to  support 
these  schools,  and  they  would  never  consent  to  assume  the  burden. 

In  national  life,  Mr.  Jefferson's  statesmanship  is  shown  in  his  bold 
leadership  of  the  revolutionary  movement;  his  masterly  statement  of 
the  rights  and  the  grievances  of  the  colonies;  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  he  drafted  at  the  request  of  the  committee  chosen 
by  Congress  for  that  work ;  his  efforts  to  abolish  slavery  in  Virginia, 
and  his  attempt  to  debar  it  from  the  great  Northwestern  Territory 
after  the  year  1800;  his  plan  for  the  admission  of  new  states,  as 
they  should  be  formed  out  of  the  Northwestern  Territory;  his  co- 
operation with  Gouverneur  Morris  in  creating  a  national  currency 
system  based  upon  the  dollar  unit;  his  putting  an  end  to  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Barbary  Powers,  partly  by  fighting  and  partly  by  negoti- 
ations ;  his  check  to  monarchical  tendencies,  which  were  rapidly  grow- 
ing up  under  the  administration  of  General  Washington  and  the  elder 
Adams;  and  his  daring  initiative  in  making  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
whereby  the  area  of  the  Republic  was  doubled,  at  an  expense  of  $15,- 
000,000. 

New  England  historians  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  ridicule 
and  denunciation  in  the  embargo  which  Mr.  Jefferson  laid  upon  Amer- 
ican commerce.  They  make  no  proper  allowance  for  the  situation  in 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  found  himself — a  situation  for  which  he  was  not 
at  all  responsible.  The  infant  Republic  had  no  navy;  Mr.  Jefferson 
could  not  improvise  one.  Without  a  navy,  the  United  States  was  help- 
less on  the  high  seas.  In  the  furious  combat  between  Great  Britain 
and  Bonaparte,  a  weak  neutral  was  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil. 
Outraged  by  both  contending  Powers,  we  were  unable  to  protect  our- 
selves from  either.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  better  plan  could  have 
been  adopted  than  that  which  Mr.  Jefferson  favored.  The  embargo 
simply  kept  our  vessels  at  home.  Had  New  England  showed  any  of 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  the  embargo  might  have 
brought  Great  Britain  to  terms;  but  the  position  of  the  New  England 
States  was  so  very  selfish,  so  very  unpatriotic,  that  the  embargo  never 
had  a  fair  chance.  With  the  New  England  States  plotting  treason 
with  Great  Britain  and  violating  the  laws  of  our  own  country,  Openly 
defying  the  Government  and  threatening  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
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the  task  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  rendered  doubly  difficult.  Those  who 
carefully  study  the  later  history  of  the  mother  country  must  be  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  she  suffered  terribly  from  the  embargo,  and 
that  had  New  England  been  as  loyal  to  the  Government  as  was  the 
South — which  was  the  heavier  loser  by  the  embargo — this  much  ma- 
ligned measure  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  might  have  been 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  triumphs. 

As  a  scholar,  a  man  of  letters,  Mr.  Jefferson  is  a  most  attractive 
study.  Emphatically,  he  was  a  lover  of  learning.  He  was  a  model 
schoolboy,  a  model  college  student.  He  never  skimmed  anything;  he 
went  to  the  very  bottom  of  everything.  He  was  a  master  of  mathe- 
matics, of  Latin,  of  Greek,  of  French ;  he  explored  the  whole  field  of 
ancient  and  modern  literatures ;  he  was  probably  the  best  read  states- 
man of  his  time;  not  one  of  his  compeers  had  so  easy  and  flowing  a 
style  of  composition.  From  the  writings  of  no  other  public  man  of 
his  time  can  be  selected  so  many  quotable  sentences.  The  history  of 
the  world  presents  no  parallel  to  the  manner  in  which  he  wrote  him- 
self upon  his  own  age,  and  subsequent  ages,  with  his  pen.  He  was  no 
teacher,  like  Plato ;  he  was  not  a  professional  litterateur,  like  Voltaire ; 
he  was  not  a  mere  maker  of  books,  like  Carlyle ;  and  yet  he  put  his 
stamp  indelibly  upon  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  English-speaking 
people  during  his  own  day  and  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  world  knows  him  best,  of  course,  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, but  that  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  specimen  of  his  com- 
position; in  fact,  the  famous  Declaration  is  little  more  than  a  clever 
stringing  together  of  truisms  and  generalities  which  were  current  in 
the  spoken  and  written  discussions  of  that  period.  His  letters  on 
finance — for  instance,  those  to  John  W.  Eppes;  his  letters  on  re- 
ligion— for  instance,  those  to  his  nephew,  Peter  Carr ;  his  letters  from 
Paris  to  James  Madison  on  questions  of  government,  land  ownership, 
and  public  debt;  the  Diary  which  he  kept  while  Minister  to  France, 
descriptive  of  the  conditions  of  the  French  people  prior  to  their  Rev- 
olution ;  the  various  gems  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  'Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia'; his  masterly  Preamble  and  Bill  in  favor  of  Religious  Freedom; 
his  denunciations  of  the  national  banking  system;  his  arraignment  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  and  his  prophetic  predictions  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  body  would  usurp  jurisdiction,  destroy  States'  Rights,  and 
build  up  imperialism;  his  magnificent  paragraphs  arraigning  Hamil- 
ton's theories  and  setting  forth  his  own  glorious  conception  of 
government — these  portions  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings  rank  far 
above  anything  that  can  be  found  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Men  of  letters,  at  home  and  abroad,  delighted  in  the  companion- 
ship of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  most  distinguished  savants  of  Europe 
felt  complimented  by  his   friendship.     His   hospitable  home   was   a 
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Mecca  toward  which  every  wandering  scholar  touring  our  country 
invariably  turned  his  footsteps.  The  most  distinguished  nobles,  like 
the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  and  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  as  well 
as  the  plain  civilian,  without  title  or  fortune,  found  a  warm  wel- 
come at  Monticello.  Whether  it  was  a  world-hero  like  Kosciuszko, 
or  a  discredited  patriot  like  Thomas  Paine,  to  the  royal  friendship 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  it  made  no  difference.  The  world's  praise  of  his 
friends  added  nothing  to  the  warmth  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  attachment, 
and  the  world's  coldness  toward  a  friend  never  chilled  his  coura- 
geous kindness. 

There  are  so  many  fine  passages  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  select  those  which  are  the  most  excel- 
lent. In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Maria  Cosway,  written  from  Paris  in 
1786,  occurs  a  tribute  to  friendship  which  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 
anything  to  be  found  in  literature ;  his  analysis  of  the  character  of 
George  Washington;  his  description  of  the  character  and  doc- 
trines of  Jesus  Christ ;  his  prophetic  arraignment  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  in  his  letters  to  Thomas  Ritchie,  Judge  Roane,  and  in  his 
autobiography;  his  letter  to  Governor  Langdon  on  the  kings  of 
Europe ;  his  prophecy  of  the  civil  convulsion  which  was  sure  to  fol- 
low the  establishment  of  a  geographical  principle  in  the  choice  of  a 
president  of  the  United  States;  his  letter  to  James  Smith  on  Uni- 
tarianism;  his  description  of  the  passage  of  the  united  Shenandoah 
and  Potomac  Rivers  through  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains ;  his  study 
of  the  North  American  Indians  and  of  the  Negro  (in  his  'Notes  on 
Virginia') — these  are  but  a  few  examples  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  power 
in  prose  composition. 

In  reviewing  his  voluminous  writings,  it  is  but  just  to  him  to 
remember  that  instead  of  being  a  recluse,  a  bookworm,  a  writer  by 
profession,  he  was  from  early  youth  to  old  age  at  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  world-movements  of  his  time.  His  activity  covered  a 
broader  surface,  and  his  range  of  thought  a  wider  territory,  than 
those  of  any  other  American  statesman. 

From  the  day  when  he  took  up  a  popular  subscription  to  clear 
the  Rivanna  of  its  obstructions,  so  that  local  produce  might  have  a 
convenient  highway  to  market,  to  the  day  when,  as  a  tottering  old 
man,  he  superintended  the  progress  of  the  building  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  going  in  person  as  long  as  he  could  ride,  and  then 
watching  the  work  through  a  telescope  from  the  terrace  at  Monti- 
cello,  there  is  a  nobler  sum  total  of  effort  and  achievement  than  can 
be  shown  by  any  worker  that  ever  toiled  on  this  continent. 

The  enemies  of  Mr.  Jefferson  have  accused  him  of  effeminancy, 
if  not  of  cowardice.  They  have  accused  him  of  double-dealing  and 
political   dishonesty.     Was   it   an   effeminate   man,   a   coward,   who 
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bearded  the  haughty  landed  aristocracy  of  Virginia,  fought  it  foot 
to  foot,  and  with  calm  intrepidity  overthrew  it?  Was  it  a  coward 
who  took  unflinchingly  the  terrible  denunciations  of  New  England 
preachers,  never  so  much  as  condescending  to  say  a  word  to  the 
public  on  the  subject  of  his  religious  beliefs?  Was  it  a  coward 
who  so  boldly  led  the  younger  and  more  radical  statesmen  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  that  his  name  was  honored  by  a  place  on  the 
list  of  those  whom  the  King  of  England  marked  for  destruction? 
Was  it  a  coward  who  violated  the  Constitution,  and  took  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  of  purchasing  all  of  Louisiana,  when  the  country 
at  that  time  wanted  no  more  than  New  Orleans  and  the  right  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi?  Was  it  a  coward  who  threw  himself 
against  the  disunion  movement  of  his  own  people  after  the  passage 
of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts? 

Like  all  politicians,  from  Washington  down  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Jefferson  dealt  in  diplomacy.  He  was  not  a  man  without  guile; 
he  did  not  always  try  to  walk  through  the  woods  with  a  plank 
strapped  to  his  chest.  He  generally  followed  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  The  manner  in  which  he  played  with  Aaron  Burr,  smil- 
ing upon  him  to  the  very  day  when  it  was  safe  to  throw  him  over, 
and  then  throwing  him  over  without  hesitation  or  scruple,  or  the 
slightest  remembrance  of  the  splendid  service  which  Burr  had  ren- 
dered to  the  Republicans  in  New  York,  does  not  make  a  pretty  pic- 
ture. The  way  in  which  he  treated  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  is 
far  from  being  admirable.  But  the  career  of  every  practical  poli- 
tician presents  just  such  disagreeable  features ;  and,  after  all,  one 
must  judge  the  statesman  by  his  purpose,  by  his  motive,  by  his 
achievement.  The  master  mind  moves  smaller  men,  here  and  there, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  seem  to  require;  the  smaller  men  are 
but  pawns  on  the  board. 

Far  ahead  of  his  day,  Mr.  Jefferson  used  his  utmost  efforts  to 
have  Virginia  adopt  a  plan  of  gradual  emancipation,  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  notice  that  his  plan  contemplated  the  removal  of  the  Negro 
from  this  country.  He  was  an  expansionist  of  imperial  proportions. 
He  was  not  only  first  in  demanding  that  our  frontiers  reach  from 
sea  to  sea  and  from  Lakes  to  Gulf,  but  he  longed  for  Cuba  and  cast 
wistful  glances  upon  Canada. 

He  believed  that  the  Government  should  be  the  sole  creator  of 
money;  that  banks  should  be  restricted  to  legitimate  banking — loans, 
discounts,  and  exchange.  He  favored  free  commerce  with  all  na- 
tions ;  he  was  opposed  to  standing  armies  and  expensive  naval  estab- 
lishment ;  he  placed  economy  among  the  first  and  most  important  of 
republican  virtues,  and  declared  that  a  permanent  public  debt  was 
one  of  the  dangers  to  be  feared.     The  true  purpose  of  government, 
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according  to  him,  was  to  guarantee  the  equal  rights  of  man.  He 
was  opposed  to  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  he 
was  equally  opposed  to  European  intermeddling  in  affairs  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  He  bitterly  denounced  our  internal  revenue  system. 
On  the  subject  of  protection  he  could  never  be  persuaded  further 
than  to  say  that  "it  might  be  best  for  the  general  interest  to  foster 
for  a  while  certain  infant  manufactures  until  they  are  strong  enough 
to  stand  against  foreign  rivals ;  but  when  evident  that  they  could 
never  be  so,  it  is  against  right  to  make  the  other  branches  of  industry 
support  them."  He  was  a  strong  believer  in  states'  rights,  opposing 
the  Federal  Government  in  its  usurpation  of  powers  not  expressly 
granted  by  the  States.  He  was  opposed  to  the  elaboration  of  our 
diplomatic  establishment;  did  not  favor  the  multiplication  of  offices 
and  high  salaries;  was  in  favor  of  the  utmost  freedom  of  conscience 
and  of  the  press,  always  regarding  with  instinctive  jealousy  the  en- 
croachment of  religious  intolerance  and  bigotry. 

Like  most  public  men,  the  end  of  his  career  found  him  steeped 
in  disappointment  and  melancholy.  Did  not  the  brave  and  dashing 
Henry  Clay  at  last  lose  hope  and  say  bitterly  to  the  young  men  about 
him:  "Be  dogs  rather  than  politicians"?  Did  not  the  vulture  of 
vain  regrets  and  black  broodings  eat  out  the  heart  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn? Did  any  mortal  ever  carry  a  sadder  face,  or  more  despairing 
eyes,  than  did  Daniel  Webster  as  he  tottered  toward  the  grave? 
We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  when  we  find  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a 
moment  when  despondent,  writing  to  Francis  Willis:  "The  hap- 
piest moments  of  my  life  have  been  the  few  which  I  have  passed 
at  home  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  Employment  anywhere  else  is 
a  mere  loss  of  time.  It  is  burning  the  candle  of  life  in  perfect  waste 
for  the  individual  himself.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against 
anybody.  I  have  had  more  of  the  confidence  of  my  country  than  my 
share.  I  only  say  that  public  employment  contributes  neither  to  ad- 
vantage nor  happiness;  it  is  but  exile  from  one's  family  and  affairs." 
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ACT  ESTABLISHING  RELIGIOUS   LIBERTY 

Well  aware  that  Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind 
free ;  that  all  attempts  to  influence  it  by  temporal  punishments 
or  burdens,  or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  hab- 
its of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  departure  from  the 
plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who  being  Lord 
both  of  body  and  mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coer- 
cions on  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  power  to  do ;  that  the 
impious  presumption  of  legislators  and  rulers,  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical,  who,  being  themselves  but  fallible  and  uninspired 
men,  have  assumed  dominion  over  the  faith  of  others,  setting 
up  their  own  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  as  the  only  true 
and  infallible,  and  as  such  endeavoring  to  impose  them  on 
others,  hath  established  and  maintained  false  religions  over 
the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  through  all  time;  that  to 
compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the 
propagation  of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves,  is  sinful  and 
tyrannical;  that  even  the  forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that 
teacher  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of 
the  comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his  contributions  to  the  par- 
ticular pastor  whose  morals  he  would  make  his  pattern,  and 
whose  powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness,  and 
is  withdrawing  from  the  ministry  those  temporal  rewards, 
which  proceeding  from  an  approbation  of  their  personal  con- 
duct, are  an  additional  incitement  to  earnest  and  unremitting 
labors  for  the  instruction  of  mankind ;  that  our  civil  rights  have 
no  dependence  on  our  religious  opinions,  more  than  our  opin- 
ions in  physics  or  geometry;  that,  therefore,  the  proscribing 
any  citizen  as  unworthy  the  public  confidence  by  laying  upon 
him  an  incapacity  of  being  called  to  the  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument,  unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  religi- 
ous opinion,  is  depriving  him  injuriously  of  those  privileges 
and  advantages  to  which  in  common  with  his  fellow  citizens 
he  has  a  natural  right;  that  it  tends  also  to  corrupt  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  very  religion  it  is  meant  to  encourage,  by  bribing, 
with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and  emoluments,  those 
who  will  externally  profess  and  conform  to  it;  that  though 
indeed  those  are  criminal  who  do  not  withstand  such  tempta- 
tion, yet  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in  their 
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way;  that  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers 
into  the  field  of  opinion  and  to  restrain  the  profession  or  prop- 
agation of  principles,  on  the  supposition  of  their  ill  tendency, 
is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  which  at  once  destroys  all  religious  lib- 
erty, because  he  being  of  course  judge  of  that  tendency,  will 
make  his  opinions  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  con- 
demn the  sentiments  of  others  only  as  they  shall  square  with 
or  differ  from  his  own;  that  it  is  time  enough  for  the  rightful 
purposes  of  civil  government,  for  its  offices  to  interfere  when 
principles  break  out  into  overt  acts  against  peace  and  good 
order;  and  finally,  that  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail  if  left 
to  herself,  that  she  is  the  proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to 
error,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict,  unless  by 
human  interposition  disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons,  free 
argument  and  debate,  error  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it 
is  permitted  freely  to  contradict  them. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  That 
no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religious 
worship,  place  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced, 
restrained,  molested,  or  burthened  in  his  body,  or  goods,  nor 
shall  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  or 
belief ;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argu- 
ment to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
that  the  same  shall  in  nowise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their 
civil  capacities. 

And  though  we  well  know  this  Assembly,  elected  by  the 
people  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  only,  have  no 
power  to  restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  assemblies,  constitu- 
ted with  the  powers  equal  to  our  own,  and  that  therefore  to  de- 
clare this  act  irrevocable  would  be  of  no  effect  in  law,  yet  we 
are  free  to  declare  and  do  declare,  that  the  rights  hereby  as- 
serted are  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  that  if  any 
act  shall  be  hereafter  passed  to  repeal  the  present  or  to  nar- 
row its  operation,  such  act  will  be  an  infringement  of  natural 
right. 
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SECOND   INAUGURAL   ADDRESS 

March  4,   1805. 

Proceeding,  fellow  citizens,  to  that  qualification  which 
the  Constitution  requires,  before  my  entrance  on  the  charge 
again  conferred  upon  me,  it  is  my  duty  to  express  the  deep 
sense  I  entertain  of  this  new  proof  of  confidence  from  my 
fellow  citizens  at  large,  and  the  zeal  with  which  it  inspires  me, 
so  to  conduct  myself  as  may  best  satisfy  their  just  expecta- 
tions. 

On  taking  this  station  on  a  former  occasion,  I  declared  the 
principles  on  which  I  believed  it  my  duty  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  our  commonwealth.  My  conscience  tells  me  that  I 
have,  on  every  occasion,  acted  up  to  that  declaration,  accord- 
ing to  its  obvious  import,  and  to  the  understanding  of  every 
candid  mind. 

In  the  transaction  of  your  foreign  affairs,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  all  nations,  and  es- 
pecially of  those  with  which  we  have  the  most  important  rela- 
tions. We  have  done  them  justice  on  all  occasions,  favored 
where  favor  was  lawful,  and  cherished  mutual  interests  and 
intercourse  on  fair  and  equal  terms.  We  are  firmly  convinced 
and  we  act  on  that  conviction,  that  with  nations,  as  with  in- 
dividuals, our  interests  soundly  calculated,  will  ever  be  found 
inseparable  from  our  moral  duties ;  and  history  bears  witness 
to  the  fact,  that  a  just  nation  is  taken  on  its  word,  when  re- 
course is  had  to  armaments  and  wars  to  bridle  others. 

At  home,  fellow  citizens,  you  best  know  whether  we  have 
done  well  or  ill.  The  suppression  of  unnecessary  offices,  of 
useless  establishments  and  expenses,  enabled  us  to  discontinue 
our  internal  taxes.  These  covering  our  land  with  offices,  and 
opening  our  doors  to  their  intrusions,  had  already  begun  that 
process  of  domiciliary  vexation  which,  once  entered,  is  scarcely 
to  be  restrained  from  reaching  successively,  every  article  of 
produce  and  property.  If  among  these  taxes  some  minor  ones 
fell  which  had  not  been  inconvenient,  it  was  because  their 
amount  would  not  have  paid  the  officers  who  collected  them, 
and  because,  if  they  had  any  merit,  the  State  authorities  might 
adopt  them,  instead  of  others  less  approved. 
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The  remaining  revenue  on  the  consumption  of  foreign 
articles  is  paid  cheerfully  by  those  who  can  afford  to  add  for- 
eign luxuries  to  domestic  comforts,  being  collected  on  our  sea- 
boards and  frontiers  only,  and  incorporated  with  the  transac- 
tions of  our  mercantile  citizens,  it  may  be  the  pleasure  and 
pride  of  an  American  to  ask,  what  farmer,  what  mechanic, 
what  laborer,  ever  sees  a  tax-gatherer  of  the  United  States? 
These  contributions  enable  us  to  support  the  current  expenses 
of  the  government,  to  fulfil  contracts  with  foreign  nations,  to 
extinguish  the  native  right  of  soil  within  our  limits,  to  extend 
those  limits,  and  to  apply  such  a  surplus  to  our  public  debts, 
as  places  at  a  short  day  their  final  redemption,  and  that  re- 
demption once  effected,  the  revenue  thereby  liberated  may,  by 
a  just  repartition  among  the  states,  and  a  corresponding 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  be  applied,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  rivers,  canals,  roads,  arts,  manufactures,  education,  and 
other  great  objects  within  each  state.  In  time  of  war,  if  injus- 
tice, by  ourselves  or  others,  must  sometimes  produce  war,  in- 
creased as  the  same  revenue  will  be  increased  by  population 
and  consumption,  and  aided  by  other  resources  reserved  for 
that  crisis,  it  may  meet  within  the  year  all  the  expenses  of 
the  year,  without  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  future  genera- 
tions, by  burthening  them  with  the  debts  of  the  past.  War 
will  then  be  but  a  suspension  of  useful  works,  and  a  return 
to  a  state  of  peace,  a  return  to  the  progress  of  improvement. 

I  have  said,  fellow  citizens,  that  the  income  reserved  had 
enabled  us  to  extend  our  limits;  but  that  extension  may  pos- 
sibly pay  for  itself  before  we  are  called  on,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, may  keep  down  the  accruing  interest;  in  all  events,  it 
will  repay  the  advances  we  have  made.  I  know  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana  has  been  disapproved  by  some,  from  a 
candid  apprehension  that  the  enlargement  of  our  territory 
would  endanger  its  union.  But  who  can  limit  the  extent  to 
which  the  federative  principle  may  operate  effectively?  The 
larger  our  association,  the  less  will  it  be  shaken  by  local  pas- 
sions ;  and  in  any  view,  is  it  not  better  that  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  should  be  settled  by  our  own  brethren  and 
children,  than  by  strangers  of  another  family?  With  which 
shall  we  be  most  likely  to  live  in  harmony  and  friendly  inter- 
course ? 
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In  matters  of  religion,  I  have  considered  that  its  free 
exercise  is  placed  by  the  Constitution  independent  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  general  government.  I  have  therefore  undertaken, 
on  no  occasion,  to  prescribe  the  religious  exercises  suited  to  it ; 
but  have  left  them,  as  the  Constitution  found  them,  under 
the  direction  and  discipline  of  State  or  Church  authorities 
acknowledged  by  the  several  religious  societies. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  countries  I  have  re- 
garded with  the  commiseration  their  history  inspires.  En- 
dowed with  the  faculties  and  the  rights  of  men,  breathing  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  occupying  a 
country  which  left  them  no  desire  but  to  be  undisturbed,  the 
stream  of  overflowing  population  from  other  regions  directed 
itself  on  these  shores;  without  power  to  divert,  or  habits  to 
contend  against,  they  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  current, 
or  driven  before  it ;  now  reduced  within  limits  too  narrow  for 
the  hunter's  state,  humanity  enjoins  us  to  teach  them  agricul- 
ture and  the  domestic  arts ;  to  encourage  them  to  that  industry 
which  alone  can  enable  them  to  maintain  their  place  in  exist- 
ence, and  to  prepare  them  in  time  for  that  state  of  society, 
which  to  bodily  comforts  adds  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
and  morals.  We  have  therefore  liberally  furnished  them  with 
the  implements  of  husbandry  and  household  use;  we  have 
placed  among  them  instructors  in  the  arts  of  first  necessity; 
and  they  are  covered  with  the  aegis  of  the  law  against  aggres- 
sors from  among  ourselves. 

But  the  endeavors  to  enlighten  them  on  the  fate  which 
awaits  their  present  course  of  life,  to  induce  them  to  exercise 
their  reason,  follow  its  dictates,  and  change  their  pursuits  with 
the  change  of  circumstances,  have  powerful  obstacles  to  en- 
counter; they  are  combated  by  the  habits  of  their  bodies, 
prejudice  of  their  minds,  ignorance,  pride,  and  the  influence 
of  interested  and  crafty  individuals  among  them,  who  feel 
themselves  something  in  the  present  order  of  things,  and  fear 
to  become  nothing  in  any  other.  These  persons  inculcate  a 
sanctimonious  reverence  for  the  customs  of  their  ancestors; 
that  whatsoever  they  did,  must  be  done  through  all  time ;  that 
reason  is  a  false  guide,  and  to  advance  under  its  counsel,  in 
their  physical,  moral,  or  political  condition,  is  perilous  innova* 
*jon ;  that  their  duty  is  to  remain  as  their  Creator  made  them, 
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ignorance  being  safety,  and  knowledge  full  of  danger;  in 
short,  my  friends,  among  them  is  seen  the  action  and  counter- 
action of  good  sense  and  bigotry;  they,  too,  have  their  anti- 
philosophers,  who  find  an  interest  in  keeping  things  in  their 
present  state,  who  dread  reformation,  and  exert  all  their  facul- 
ties to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  habit  over  the  duty  of  im- 
proving our  reason,  and  obeying  its  mandates. 

In  giving  these  outlines,  I  do  not  mean,  fellow  citizens,  to 
arrogate  to  myself  the  merit  of  the  measures;  that  is  due,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  reflecting  character  of  our  citizens  at 
large,  who,  by  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  influence  and 
strengthen  the  public  measures ;  it  is  due  to  the  sound  discre- 
tion with  which  they  select  from  among  themselves  those  to 
whom  they  confide  the  legislative  duties;  it  is  due  to  the  zeal 
and  wisdom  of  the  characters  thus  selected,  who  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  public  happiness  in  wholesome  laws,  the  execution 
of  which  alone  remains  for  others;  and  it  is  due  to  the  able 
and  faithful  auxiliaries,  whose  patriotism  has  associated  with 
me  in  the  executive  functions. 

During  this  course  of  administration,  and  in  order  to  dis- 
turb it,  the  artillery  of  the  press  has  been  leveled  against  us, 
charged  with  whatsoever  its  licentiousness  could  devise  or 
date.  These  abuses  of  an  institution  so  important  to  freedom 
and  science,  are  deeply  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  they  tend 
to  lessen  its  usefulness,  and  to  sap  its  safety;  they  might,  in- 
deed, have  been  corrected  by  the  wholesome  punishments  re- 
served and  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  several  States  against 
falsehood  and  defamation ;  but  public  duties  more  urgent  press 
on  the  time  of  the  public  servants,  and  the  offenders  have 
therefore  been  left  to  find  their  punishment  in  the  public 
indignation. 

Nor  was  it  uninteresting  to  the  world,  that  an  experiment 
should  be  fairly  and  fully  made,  whether  freedom  of  discus- 
sion unaided  by  power,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  propagation 
and  protection  of  truth — whether  a  government,  conducting 
itself  in  the  true  spirit  of  its  constitution,  with  zeal  and  purity, 
and  doing  no  act  which  it  would  be  unwilling  the  whole  world 
should  witness,  can  be  written  down  by  falsehood  and  defama- 
tion. The  experiment  has  been  tried ;  you  have  witnessed  the 
scene ;  our  fellow  citizens  have  looked  on,  cool  and  collected ; 
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they  saw  the  latent  source  from  which  these  outrages  pro- 
ceeded; they  gathered  around  their  public  functionaries,  and 
when  the  Constitution  called  them  to  the  decision  by  suffrage, 
they  pronounced  their  verdict,  honorable  to  those  who  had 
served  them,  and  consolatory  to  the  friend  of  man,  who  be- 
lieves he  may  be  intrusted  with  his  own  affairs. 

No  inference  is  here  intended,  that  the  laws,  provided  by 
the  State  against  false  and  defamatory  publications,  should  not 
be  enforced;  he  who  has  time,  renders  a  service  to  public 
morals  and  public  tranquillity,  in  reforming  these  abuses  by 
the  salutary  coercions  of  thedaw;  but  the  experiment  is  noted, 
to  prove  that,  since  truth  and  reason  have  maintained  their 
ground  against  false  opinions  in  league  with  false  facts,  the 
press,  confined  to  truth,  needs  no  other  legal  restraint;  the 
public  judgment  will  correct  false  reasonings  and  opinions,  on 
a  full  hearing  of  all  parties;  and  no  other  definite  line  can  be 
drawn  between  the  inestimable  liberty  of  the  press  and  its 
demoralizing  licentiousness.  If  there  be  still  improprieties 
which  this  rule  would  not  restrain,  its  supplement  must  be 
sought  in  the  censorship  of  public  opinion. 

Contemplating  the  union  of  sentiment  now  manifested  so 
generally,  as  auguring  harmony  and  happiness  to  our  future 
course,  I  offer  to  our  country  sincere  congratulations.  With 
those,  too,  not  yet  rallied  to  the  same  point,  the  disposition 
to  do  so  is  gaining  strength;  facts  are  piercing  through  the 
veil  drawn  over  them;  and  our  doubting  brethren  will  at 
length  see,  that  the  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens,  with  whom 
they  cannot  yet  resolve  to  act,  as  to  principles  and  measures, 
think  as  they  think,  and  desire  what  they  desire;  that  our 
wish,  as  well  as  theirs,  is,  that  the  public  efforts  may  be  direc- 
ted honestly  to  the  public  good,  that  peace  be  cultivated,  civil 
and  religious  liberty  unassailed,  law  and  order  preserved, 
equality  of  rights  maintained,  and  that  state  of  property,  equal 
or  unequal,  which  results  to  every  man  from  his  own  indus- 
try, or  that  of  his  fathers.  When  satisfied  with  these  views, 
it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  they  should  not  approve  and 
support  them ;  in  the  meantime  let  us  cherish  then  with  patient 
affection;  let  us  do  them  justice,  and  more  than  justice,  in  all 
competitions  of  interest;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  truth, 
reason,  and  their  own  interests  will  at  length  prevail,  will 
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gather  them  into  the  fold  of  their  country,  and  will  complete 
their  entire  union  of  opinion,  which  gives  to  a  nation  the  bless- 
ing of  harmony,  and  the  benefit  of  all  its  strength. 

I  shall  now  enter  on  the  duties  to  which  my  fellow  citizens 
have  again  called  me,  and  shall  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  those 
principles  which  they  have  approved.  I  fear  not  that  any  mo- 
tives of  interest  may  lead  me  astray ;  I  am  sensible  of  no  pas- 
sion which  could  seduce  me  knowingly  from  the  path  of  jus- 
tice ;  but  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  the  limits  of  my 
own  understanding,  will  produce  errors  of  judgment  some- 
times injurious  to  your  interests.  I  shall  need,  therefore,  all 
the  indulgence  I  have  heretofore  experienced — the  want  of  it 
will  certainly  not  lessen  with  increasing  years.  I  shall  need, 
too,  the  favor  of  that  Being  in  whose  hands  we  are,  who  led 
our  forefathers,  as  Israel  of  old,  from  their  native  land,  and 
planted  them  in  a  country  flowing  with  all  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life ;  who  has  covered  our  infancy  with  his  provi- 
dence, and  our  riper  years  with  his  wisdom  and  power;  and 
to  whose  goodness  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  supplications, 
that  he  will  so  enlighten  the  minds  of  your  servants,  guide  their 
councils,  and  prosper  their  measures,  that  whatsoever  they  do, 
shall  result  in  your  good,  and  shall  secure  to  you  the  peace, 
friendship,  and  approbation  of  all  nations. 


LETTER  TO  JOHN  LANGDON 

Paris,  September  n,  1785. 
Dear  Sir: — Your  Captain  Yeaton  being  here,  furnishes 
me  an  opportunity  of  paying  the  tribute  of  my  congratulations 
on  your  appointment  to  the  government  of  your  State,  which 
I  do  sincerely.  He  gives  me  the  grateful  intelligence  of  your 
health,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Langdon.  Anxious  to  promote  your 
service,  and  believing  he  could  do  it  by  getting  himself  natu- 
ralized here,  and  authorized  to  command  your  vessel,  he  came 
from  Havre  to  Paris.  But  on  making  the  best  inquiries  I 
could,  it  seemed  that  the  time  requisite  to  go  through  with  this 
business,  would  be  much  more  than  he  could  spare.  He  there- 
fore declined  it.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  you  a 
hope  that  our  commerce,  either  with  this  country  or  its  islands, 
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was  likely  to  be  put  on  a  better  footing.  But  if  it  be  altered 
at  all,  it  will  probably  be  for  the  worse.  The  regulations  re- 
specting their  commerce  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  stable  to 
be  relied  on. 

Europe  is  in  quiet,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  The  affairs 
of  the  Emperor  and  Dutch  are  as  good  as  settled,  and  no  other 
cloud  portends  any  immediate  storm.  You  have  heard  much 
of  American  vessels  taken  by  the  Barbary  pirates.  The  Em- 
peror of  Morocco  took  one  last  winter,  (the  brig  Betsey  from 
Philadelphia)  he  did  not  however,  reduce  the  crew  to  slavery, 
nor  confiscate  the  vessel  or  cargo.  He  has  lately  delivered  up 
the  crew  on  the  solicitation  of  the  Spanish  court.  No  other 
has  ever  been  taken  by  them.  There  are,  indeed,  rumors  of 
one  having  been  lately  taken  by  the  Algerines.  The  fact  is 
possible,  as  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  their  taking  them,  but 
it  is  not  as  yet  confirmed.  I  have  little  doubt,  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  place  our  commerce  on  a  popular  footing  with  the 
Barbary  States,  this  summer,  and  thus  not  only  render  our 
navigation  to  Portugal  and  Spain  safe,  but  open  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  formerly.  In  spite  of  treaties,  England  is  still  our 
enemy.  Her  hatred  is  deep-rooted  and  cordial,  and  nothing 
is  wanting  with  her  but  the  power  to  wipe  us,  and  the  land 
we  live  on,  out  of  existence.  Her  interest,  however,  is  her 
ruling  passion;  and  the  late  American  measures  have  struck 
at  that  so  vitally,  and  with  an  energy,  too,  of  which  she  had 
thought  us  quite  incapable,  that  a  possibility  seems  to  open  of 
forming  some  arrangement  with  her.  When  they  shall  see 
decidedly,  that,  without  it,  we  shall  suppress  their  commerce 
with  us,  they  will  be  agitated  by  their  avarice,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  their  hatred  and  their  fear  of  us,  on  the  other.  The 
result  of  this  conflict  of  dirty  passions  is  yet  to  be  awaited. 
The  body  of  the  people  of  this  country  love  us  cordially.  But 
ministers  and  merchants  love  nobody.  The  merchants  here, 
are  endeavoring  to  exclude  us  from  their  islands.  The  minis- 
ters will  be  governed  in  it  by  political  motives,  and  will  do  it, 
or  not  do  it,  as  these  shall  appear  to  dictate,  without  love  or 
hatred  to  anybody.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  were  able 
to  combine  better,  the  various  circumstances  which  prove,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  all  the  advantages  of  their  colonies  result, 
in  the  end,  to  the  mother  country.    I  pray  you  to  present  me  in 
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the  most  friendly  terms  to  Mrs.  Langdon,  and  to  be  assured 
of  the  esteem  with  which  I  am,  your  Excellency's  most  obedi- 
ent, and  most  humble  servant. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

ANALYSIS   OF   GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the 
very  first  order;  his  penetration  strong,  though  not  so  acute 
as  that  of  a  Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke ;  and  as  far  as  he  saw, 
no  judgment  was  ever  sounder.    It  was  slow  in  operation,  be- 
ing little  aided  by  invention  or  imagination,  but  sure  in  con- 
clusion.    Hence  the  common  remark  of  his  officers,  of  the 
advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war,  where  hearing  all 
suggestions,  he  selected  whatever  was  best;  and  certainly  no 
general  ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciously.     But  if 
deranged  during  the  course  of  the  action,  if  any  member  of 
his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden  circumstances,  he  was  slow 
in  re-adjustment.     The  consequence  was,  that  he  often  failed 
in  the  field,  and  rarely  against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Bos- 
ton and  York.     He  was  incapable  of  fear,  meeting  personal 
dangers  with  the  calmest  unconcern.     Perhaps  the  strongest 
feature   in  his   character  was   prudence,   never   acting   until 
every     circumstance,     every     consideration,     was     maturely 
weighed ;  refraining  if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but,  when  once  decided, 
going  through  with  his  purpose,  whatever  obstacles  opposed. 
His  integrity  was  most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexible 
I  have  ever  known,  no  motives  of  interest  or  consanguinity,  of 
friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his  decision.    He  was, 
indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the  words,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great 
man.    His  temper  was  naturally  irritable  and  high  toned ;  but 
reflection  and  resolution  had  obtained   a  firm  and  habitual 
ascendency  over  it.     If  ever,  however,  it  broke  its  bonds,  he 
was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath.     In  his  expenses  he  was 
honorable,   but   exact;   liberal   in   contributions   to   whatever 
promised  utility;  but  frowning  and  unyielding  on  all  vision- 
ary projects,  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  his  charity.    His  heart 
was  not  warm  in  its  affections ;  but  he  exactly  calculated  every 
man's  value,  and  gave  him  a  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  it. 
His  person,  you  know,  was  fine,  his  stature  exactly  what  one 
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would  wish,  his  deportment  easy,  erect  and  noble;  the  best 
horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that  could 
be  seen  on  horseback.  Although  in  the  circle  of  his  friends, 
where  he  might  be  unreserved  with  safety,  he  took  a  free 
share  in  conversation,  his  colloquial  talents  were  not  above 
mediocrity,  possessing  neither  copiousness  of  ideas,  nor  fluency 
of  words.  In  public  when  called  on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he 
was  unready,  short  and  embarrassed.  Yet  he  wrote  readily, 
rather  diffusely,  in  an  easy  and  correct  style.  This  he  had 
acquired  by  conversation  with  the  world,  for  his  education  was 
merely  reading,  writing  and  common  arithmetic  to  which 
he  added  surveying  at  a  later  day.  His  time  was  employed  in 
action  chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that  only  in  agriculture  and 
English  history.  His  correspondence  became  necessarily  ex- 
tensive, and,  with  journalizing  his  agricultural  proceedings, 
occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  within  doors.  On  the 
whole,  his  character  was,  in  its  mass,  perfect,  in  nothing  bad, 
in  few  points  indifferent ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  never 
did  nature  and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man 
great,  and  to  place  him  in  the  same  constellation  with  what- 
ever worthies  have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting  remem- 
brance. For  his  was  the  singular  destiny  and  merit,  of  lead- 
ing the  armies  of  his  country  successfully  through  an  arduous 
war,  for  the  establishment  of  its  independence,  of  conducting 
its  councils  through  the  birth  of  a  government,  new  in  its 
forms  and  principles,  until  it  had  settled  down  into  a  quiet  and 
orderly  train;  and  of  scrupulously  obeying  the  laws  through 
the  whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  furnishes  no  other  example. 
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TRIBUTE  TO   FRIENDSHIP 

Letter  to  Maria  Cosway. 

Paris,  October  12,  1786. 

My  Dear  Madam  : — Having  performed  the  last  sad  office 
of  handing  you  into  your  carriage,  at  the  pavilion  de  St.  Denis, 
and  seen  the  wheels  get  actually  into  motion,  I  turned  on  my 
heel  and  walked,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  the  opposite  door, 
where  my  own  was  awaiting  me.  Mr.  Danquerville  was  miss- 
ing. He  was  sought  for,  found,  and  dragged  down  stairs. 
We  were  crammed  into  the  carriage,  like  recruits  for  the  Bas- 
tille, and  not  having  soul  enough  to  give  orders  to  the  coach- 
man, he  presumed  Paris  our  destination,  and  drove  off.  After 
a  considerable  interval,  silence  was  broke,  with  a  "Je  snis  vrai- 
ment  afflige  du  depart  de  ces  bons  gens."  This  was  a  signal 
for  a  mutual  confession  of  distress.  We  began  immediately 
to  talk  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosway,  of  their  goodness,  their  tal- 
ents, their  amiability;  and,  though  we  spoke  of  nothing  else, 
we  seemed  hardly  to  have  entered  into  the  matter,  when  the 
coachman  announced  the  rue  St.  Denis,  and  that  we  were  op- 
posite Mr.  Danquerville's.  He  insisted  on  descending  there, 
and  traversing  a  short  passage  to  his  lodgings.  I  was  carried 
home.  Seated  by  my  fireside,  solitary  and  sad,  the  following 
dialogue  took  place  between  my  Head  and  my  Heart : 

Head.    Well,  friend,  you  seem  to  be  in  a  pretty  trim. 

Heart.  I  am  indeed  the  most  wretched  of  all  earthly  be- 
ings. Overwhelmed  with  grief,  every  fibre  of  my  frame  dis- 
tended beyond  its  natural  powers  to  bear,  I  would  willingly 
meet  whatever  catastrophe  should  leave  me  no  more  to  feel, 
or  to  fear. 

Head.  These  are  the  eternal  consequences  of  your  warmth 
and  precipitation.  This  is  one  of  the  scrapes  into  which  you 
are  ever  leading  us.  You  confess  your  follies,  indeed ;  but  still 
you  hug  and  cherish  them;  and  no  reformation  can  be  hoped 
where  there  is  no  repentance. 

Heart.  Oh,  my  friend !  this  is  no  moment  to  upbraid  my 
foibles.  I  am  rent  into  fragments  by  the  force  of  my  grief! 
If  you  have  any  balm,  pour  it  into  my  wounds;  if  none,  do 
not  harrow  them  by  new  torments.     Spare  me  in  this  awful 
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moment!    At  any  other,  I  will  attend  with  patience  to  your 
admonitions.        ........ 

Head.  I  did  not  begin  this  lecture,  my  friend,  with  a 
view  to  learn  from  you  what  America  is  doing.  Let  us  re- 
turn, then,  to  our  point.  I  wish  to  make  you  sensible  how 
imprudent  it  is  to  place  your  affections,  without  reserve,  on 
objects  you  must  so  soon  lose,  and  whose  loss,  when  it  comes, 
must  cost  you  such  severe  pangs.  Remember  the  last  night. 
You  knew  your  friends  were  to  leave  Paris  to-day.  This  was 
enough  to  throw  you  into  agonies.  All  night  you  tossed  us 
from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other ;  no  sleep,  no  rest.  The 
poor  crippled  wrist,  too,  never  left  one  moment  in  the  same 
position;  now  up,  now  down,  now  here,  now  there;  was  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  its  pains  returned?  The  surgeon  then  was 
to  be  called,  and  to  be  rated  as  an  ignoramus,  because  he 
could  not  divine  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  change.  In 
fine,  my  friend,  you  must  mend  your  manners.  This  is  not 
a  world  to  live  at  random  in,  as  you  do.  To  avoid  those 
eternal  distresses,  to  which  you  are  forever  exposing  us,  you 
must  learn  to  look  forward,  before  you  take  a  step  which  may 
interest  our  peace.  Everything  in  this  world  is  matter  of 
calculation.  Advance  then  with  caution,  the  balance  in  your 
hand.  Put  into  one  scale  the  pleasures  which  any  object  may 
offer;  but  put  fairly  into  the  other,  the  pains  which  are  to 
follow,  and  see  which  preponderates.  The  making  an  ac- 
quaintance, is  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  When  a  new  one 
is  proposed  to  you,  view  it  all  round.  Consider  what  advan- 
tages it  presents,  and  to  what  inconveniences  it  may  expose  you. 
Do  not  bite  at  the  bait  of  pleasure,  till  you  know  there  is  no 
hook  beneath  it.  The  art  of  life  is  the  art  of  avoiding  pain; 
and  he  is  the  best  pilot,  who  steers  clearest  of  the  rocks  and 
shoals  with  which  it  is  beset.  Pleasure  is  always  before  us; 
but  misfortune  is  at  our  side;  while  running  after  that,  this 
arrests  us.  The  most  effectual  means  of  being  secure  against 
pain,  is  to  retire  within  ourselves,  and  to  suffice  for  our  own 
happiness.  Those  which  depend  on  ourselves,  are  the  only 
pleasures  a  wise  man  will  count  on ;  for  nothing  is  ours,  which 
another  may  deprive  us  of.  Hence  the  inestimable  value  of 
intellectual  pleasures.  Ever  in  our  power,  always  leading  us 
to  something  new,  never  cloying,  we  ride  serene  and  sublime 
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above  the  concerns  of  this  mortal  world,  contemplating  truth 
and  nature,  matter  and  motion,  the  laws  which  bind  up  their 
existence,  and  that  Eternal  Being  who  made  and  bound  them 
up  by  those  laws.  Let  this  be  our  employ.  Leave  the  bustle 
and  tumult  of  society  to  those  who  have  not  talents  to  occupy 
themselves  without  them.  Friendship  is  but  another  name  for 
an  alliance  with  the  follies  and  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
Our  own  share  of  miseries  is  sufficient :  why  enter  then  as  vol- 
unteers into  those  of  another?  Is  there  so  little  gall  poured 
into  our  cup,  that  we  must  need  help  to  drink  that  of  our 
neighbor  ?  A  friend  dies,  or  leaves  us :  we  feel  as  if  a  limb 
was  cut  off.  He  is  sick:  we  must  watch  over  him,  and  par- 
ticipate of  his  pains.  His  fortune  is  shipwrecked:  ours  must 
be  laid  under  contribution.  He  loses  a  child,  a  parent,  or  a 
partner :  we  must  mourn  the  loss  as  if  it  were  our  own. 

Heart.  And  what  more  sublime  delight  than  to  mingle 
tears  with  one  whom  the  hand  of  heaven  hath  smitten!  to 
watch  over  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  to  beguile  its  tedious  and 
its  painful  moments !  to  share  our  bread  with  one  to  whom 
misfortune  has  left  none!  This  world  abounds  indeed  with 
misery;  to  lighten  its  burthen,  we  must  divide  it  with  one  an- 
other. But  let  us  now  try  the  virtue  of  3'our  mathematical 
balance,  and  as  you  have  put  into  one  scale  the  burthens  of 
friendship,  let  me  put  its  comforts  into  the  other.  When  lan- 
guishing then  under  disease,  how  grateful  is  the  solace  of  our 
friends!  how  are  we  penetrated  with  their  assiduities  and  at- 
tentions !  how  much  are  we  supported  by  their  encouragements 
and  kind  offices!  When  heaven  has  taken  from  us  some  ob- 
ject of  our  love,  how  sweet  is  it  to  have  a  bosom  whereon  to 
recline  our  heads,  and  into  which  we  may  pour  the  torrent  of 
our  tears !  Grief,  with  such  a  comfort,  is  almost  a  luxury !  In 
a  life,  where  we  are  perpetually  exposed  to  want  and  accident, 
yours  is  a  wonderful  proposition,  to  insulate  ourselves,  to  re- 
tire from  all  aid,  and  to  wrap  ourselves  in  the  mantle  of  self- 
sufficiency!  For,  assuredly,  nobody  will  care  for  him  who 
cares  for  nobody.  But  friendship  is  precious,  not  only  in  the 
shade,  but  in  the  sunshine  of  life ;  and  thanks  to  a  benevolent 
arrangement  of  things,  the  greater  part  of  life  is  sunshine.  I 
will  recur  for  proof  to  the  days  we  have  lately  passed.  On 
these,  indeed,  the  sun  shone  brightly.    How  gay  did  the  face 
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of  nature  appear!  Hills,  valleys,  chateaux,  gardens,  rivers, 
every  object  wore  its  liveliest  hue !  Whence  did  they  borrow 
it?  From  the  presence  of  our  charming  companion.  They 
were  pleasing  because  she  seemed  pleased.  Alone,  the  scene 
would  have  been  dull  and  insipid :  the  participation  of  it  with 
her  gave  it  relish.  Let  the  gloomy  monk,  sequestered  from  the 
world,  seek  unsocial  pleasures  in  the  bottom  of  his  cell!  Let 
the  sublimated  philosopher  grasp  visionary  happiness,  while 
pursuing  phantoms  dressed  in  the  garb  of  truth!  Their  su- 
preme wisdom  is  supreme  folly;  and  they  mistake  for  happi- 
ness the  mere  absence  of  pain.  Had  they  ever  felt  the  solid 
pleasure  of  one  generous  spasm  of  the  heart,  they  would  ex- 
change for  it  all  the  frigid  speculations  of  their  lives,  which 
you  have  been  vaunting  in  such  elevated  terms.  Believe  me, 
then,  my  friend,  that  that  is  a  miserable  arithmetic  which  could 
estimate  friendship  at  nothing,  or  at  less  than  nothing.  Re- 
spect for  you  has  induced  me  to  enter  into  this  discussion, 
and  to  hear  principles  uttered  which  I  detest  and  abjure.  Re- 
spect for  myself  now  obliges  me  to  recall  you  into  the  proper 
limits  of  your  office.  When  nature  assigned  us  the  same  habi- 
tation, she  gave  us  over  it  a  divided  empire.  To  you,  she  al- 
lotted the  field  of  science;  to  me,  that  of  morals.  When  the 
circle  is  to  be  squared,  or  the  orbit  of  a  comet  to  be  traced; 
when  the  arch  of  greatest  strength,  or  the  solid  of  least  re- 
sistance, is  to  be  investigated,  take  up  the  problem ;  it  is  yours ; 
nature  has  given  me  no  cognizance  of  it.  In  like  manner  in 
denying  to  you  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  of  benevolence,  of 
gratitude,  of  justice,  of  love,  of  friendship,  she  has  excluded 
you  from  their  control.  To  these,  she  has  adapted  the  mech- 
anism of  the  heart.  Morals  were  too  essential  to  the  happi- 
ness of  man,  to  be  risked  on  the  uncertain  combinations  of 
the  head.  She  laid  their  foundation,  therefore,  in  sentiment, 
not  in  science.  That  she  gave  to  all,  as  necessary  to  all;  this 
to  a  few  only,  as  sufficing  with  a  few.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
you  pretend  authority  to  the  sovereign  control  of  our  conduct, 
in  all  its  parts ;  and  a  respect  for  your  grave  saws  and  maxims, 
a  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  has  sometimes  induced  me  to  con- 
form to  your  counsels.  A  few  facts,  however,  which  I  can 
readily  recall  to  your  memory,  will  suffice  to  prove  to  you  that 
nature  has  not  organized  you  for  our  moral  direction.    When 
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the  poor,  wearied  soldier  whom  we  overtook  at  Chickahominy, 
with  his  pack  on  his  back,  begged  us  to  let  him  get  up  behind 
our  chariot,  you  began  to  calculate  that  the  road  was  full  of 
soldiers,  and  that  if  all  should  be  taken  up,  our  horses  would 
fail  in  their  journey.  We  drove  on  therefore.  But,  soon, 
becoming  sensible  you  had  made  me  do  wrong,  that,  though 
we  cannot  relieve  all  the  distressed,  we  should  relieve  as  many 
as  we  can,  I  turned  about  to  take  up  the  soldier;  but  he  had 
entered  a  byepath,  and  was  no  more  to  be  found;  and  from 
that  moment  to  this,  I  could  never  find  him  out,  to  ask  his 
forgiveness.  Again,  when  the  poor  woman  came  to  ask  a 
charity  in  Philadelphia,  you  whispered  that  she  looked  like  a 
drunkard,  and  that  half  a  dollar  was  enough  to  give  her  for 
the  ale-house.  Those  who  want  the  dispositions  to  give,  easily 
find  reasons  why  they  ought  not  to  give.  When  I  sought  her 
out  afterwards,  and  did  what  I  should  have  done  at  first,  you 
know  that  she  employed  the  money  immediately  towards 
placing  her  child  at  school.  If  our  country,  when  pressed  with 
wrongs  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  had  been  governed  by  its 
heads  instead  of  its  hearts,  where  should  we  have  been  now? 
Hanging  on  a  gallows  as  high  as  Haman's.  You  began  to 
calculate,  and  to  compare  wealth  and  numbers ;  we  threw  up  a 
few  pulsations  of  our  blood;  we  supplied  enthusiasm  against 
wealth  and  numbers ;  we  put  our  existence  to  the  hazard,  when 
the  hazard  seemed  against  us,  and  we  saved  our  country : 
justifying,  at  the  same  time,  the  ways  of  Providence,  whose 
precept  is,  to  do  always  what  is  right,  and  leave  the  issue  to 
Him.  In  short,  my  friend,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did  a  good  thing  on  your  sugges- 
tion, or  a  dirty  one  without  it.  I  do  forever,  then,  disclaim 
your  interference  in  my  province.  Fill  paper  as  you  please 
with  triangles  and  squares ;  try  how  many  ways  you  can  hang 
and  combine  them  together.  I  shall  never  envy  nor  control 
your  sublime  delights.  But  leave  me  to  decide,  when  and 
where  friendships  are  to  be  contracted.  You  say,  I  con- 
tract them  at  random.  So  you  said  the  woman  at  Philadel- 
phia was  a  drunkard.  I  receive  none  into  my  esteem,  till  I 
know  they  are  worthy  of  it.  Wealth,  title,  office,  are  no  rec- 
ommendations to  my  friendship.  On  the  contrary,  great  good 
qualities  are  requisite  to  make  amends  for  their  having  wealth, 
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title,  and  office.  You  confess,  that,  in  the  present  case,  I  could 
not  have  made  a  worthier  choice.  You  only  object,  that  I 
was  so  soon  to  lose  them.  We  are  not  immortal  ourselves, 
my  friend;  how  can  we  expect  our  enjoyments  to  be  so?  We 
have  no  rose  without  its  thorn;  no  pleasure  without  alloy. 
It  is  the  law  of  our  existence;  and  we  must  acquiesce.  It  is 
the  condition  annexed  to  all  our  pleasure,  not  by  us  who  re- 
ceive, but  by  him  who  gives  them.  True,  this  condition  is 
pressing  cruelly  on  me  at  this  moment.  I  feel  more  fit  for 
death  than  life.  But,  when  I  look  back  on  the  pleasures  of 
which  it  is  the  consequence,  I  am  conscious  they  were  worth 
the  price  I  am  paying.  Notwithstanding  your  endeavors,  too, 
to  damp  my  hopes,  I  comfort  myself  with  expectations  of 
their  promised  return.  Hope  is  sweeter  than  despair ;  and  they 
were  too  good  to  mean  to  deceive  me.  "In  the  summer,"  said 
the  gentleman;  but  "in  the  spring,"  said  the  lady;  and  I 
should  love  her  forever,  were  it  only  for  that!  Know,  then, 
my  friend,  that  I  have  taken  these  good  people  into  my  bosom ; 
that  I  have  lodged  them  in  the  warmest  cell  I  could  find ;  that 
I  love  them,  and  will  continue  to  love  them  through  life;  that 
if  fortune  should  dispose  them  on  one  side  the  globe,  and  me 
on  the  other,  my  affections  shall  pervade  its  whole  mass  to 
reach  them.  Knowing  then  my  determination,  attempt  not  to 
disturb  it.  If  you  can,  at  any  time,  furnish  matter  for  their 
amusement,  it  will  be  the  office  of  a  good  neighbor  to  do  it. 
I  will,  in  like  manner,  seize  any  occasion  which  may  offer,  to 
do  the  like  good  turn  for  you  with  Condorcet,  Rittenhouse, 
Madison,  La  Cretelle,  or  any  other  of  those  worthy  sons  of 
science,  whom  you  so  justly  prize. 

I  thought  this  a  favorable  proposition  whereon  to  rest  the 
issue  of  the  dialogue.  So  I  put  an  end  to  it  by  calling  for 
my  nightcap.  Methinks,  I  hear  you  wish  to  heaven  I  had 
called  a  little  sooner,  and  so  spared  you  the  ennui  of  such  a 
sermon.  I  did  not  interrupt  them  sooner,  because  I  was  in  a 
mood  for  hearing  sermons.  You  too  were  the  subject;  and  on 
such  a  thesis  I  never  think  the  theme  long;  not  even  if  I  am  to 
write  it,  and  that  slowly  and  awkwardly,  as  now,  with  the 
left  hand.  But,  that  you  may  not  be  discouraged  from  a  cor- 
respondence which  begins  so  formidably,  I  will  promise  you, 
on  my  honor,  that  my  future  letters  shall  be  of  a  reasonable 
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length.  I  will  even  agree  to  express  but  half  my  esteem  for 
you,  for  fear  of  cloying  you  with  too  full  a  dose.  But,  on 
your  part,  no  curtailing.  If  your  letters  are  as  long  as  the 
Bible,  they  will  appear  short  to  me.  Only  let  them  be  brimful 
of  affection.  I  shall  read  them  with  the  dispositions  with 
which  Arlequin,  in  Les  deux  billets,  spelt  the  words  "je 
t'aime,"  and  wished  that  the  whole  alphabet  had  entered  into 
their  composition. 

We  have  had  incessant  rains  since  your  departure.  These 
make  me  fear  for  your  health,  as  well  as  that  you  had  an  un- 
comfortable journey.  The  same  cause  has  prevented  me  from 
being  able  to  give  you  any  account  of  your  friends  here.  This 
voyage  to  Fontainebleau  will  probably  send  the  Count  de 
Moutier  and  the  Marquis  de  Brehan  to  America.  Danquerville 
promised  to  visit  me,  but  has  not  done  it  as  yet.  De  la  Tude 
comes  sometimes  to  take  family  soup  with  me,  and  entertains 
me  with  anecdotes  of  his  five  and  thirty  years'  imprisonment. 
How  fertile  is  the  mind  of  man,  which  can  make  the  Bastille 
and  dungeon  of  Vincennes  yield  interesting  anecdotes!  You 
know  this  was  for  making  four  verses  on  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour. But  I  think  you  told  me  you  did  not  know  the  verses. 
They  were  these:  "Sans  esprit,  sans  sentiment,  Sans  etre 
belle,  ni  neuve,  En  France  on  pent  avoir  le  premier  amant: 
Pompadour  en  est  I'epreuve."  I  have  read  the  memoir  of  his 
three  escapes.  As  to  myself,  my  health  is  good,  except  my 
wrist  which  mends  slowly,  and  my  mind,  which  mends  not 
at  all,  but  broods  constantly  over  your  departure.  The  late- 
ness of  the  season  obliges  me  to  decline  my  journey  into  the 
south  of  France.  Present  me  in  the  most  friendly  terms  to 
Mr.  Cosway,  and  receive  me  into  your  own  recollection  with 
a  partiality  and  warmth,  proportioned  not  to  my  own  poor 
merit,  but  to  the  sentiments  of  sincere  affection  and  esteem, 
with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  Madam,  your 
most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 
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LETTER  TO  THE   GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF   VIRGINIA 

Washington,,  February  16,  1809. 

I  receive  with  peculiar  sensibility  the  affectionate  address 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  my  native  State,  on  my  approach- 
ing retirement  from  the  office  with  which  I  have  been  honored 
by  the  nation  at  large.  Having  been  one  of  those  who  en- 
tered into  public  life  at  the  commencement  of  an  era  the  most 
extraordinary  which  the  history  of  man  has  ever  yet  presented 
to  his  eontemplation,  I  claim  nothing  more,  for  the  part  I  have 
acted  in  it,  than  a  common  merit  of  having,  with  others,  faith- 
fully endeavored  to  do  my  duty  in  the  several  stations  allotted 
me.  In  the  measures  which  you  are  pleased  particularly  to  ap- 
prove, I  have  been  aided  by  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the 
national  legislature,  and  the  talents  and  virtues  of  the  able 
coadjutors  with  whom  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  be  associ- 
ated, and  to  whose  valuable  and  faithful  services  I  with  pleas- 
ure and  gratitude  bear  witness. 

From  the  moment  that  to  preserve  our  rights  a  change  of 
government  became  necessary,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  a  republican  form  was  most  consonant  with  reason,  with 
right,  with  the  freedom  of  man,  and  with  the  character  and 
situation  of  our  fellow  citizens.  To  the  sincere  spirit  of  re- 
publicanism are  naturally  associated  the  love  of  country,  devo- 
tion to  its  liberty,  its  rights,  and  its  honor.  Our  preference 
to  that  form  of  government  has  been  so  far  justified  by  its 
success,  and  the  prosperity  with  which  it  has  blessed  us.  In 
no  portion  of  the  earth  were  life,  liberty  and  property  ever  so 
securely  held ;  and  it  is  with  infinite  satisfaction  that  withdraw- 
ing from  the  active  scenes  of  life,  I  see  the  sacred  design  of 
these  blessings  committed  to  those  who  are  sensible  of  their 
value  and  determined  to  defend  them. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  consolation  to  have  left  the 
nation  under  the  assurance  of  continued  peace.  Nothing  has 
been  spared  to  effect  it ;  and  at  no  other  period  of  history  would 
such  efforts  have  failed  to  ensure  it.  For  neither  belligerent 
pretends  to  have  been  injured  by  us,  or  can  say  that  we  have  in 
any  instance  departed  from  the  most  faithful  neutrality;  and 
certainly  none  will  charge  us  with  a  want  of  forbearance. 
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In  the  desire  of  peace,  but  in  full  confidence  of  safety  from 
our  unity,  our  position  and  our  resources,  I  shall  retire  into  the 
bosom  of  my  native  State,  endeared  to  me  by  every  tie  which 
can  attach  the  human  heart.  The  assurances  of  your  approba- 
tion, and  that  my  conduct  has  given  satisfaction  to  my  fellow 
citizens  generally,  will  be  an  important  ingredient  in  my  future 
happiness;  and  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  may 
have  our  country  under  His  special  care,  will  be  among  the 
latest  of  my  prayers. 

THE  UNION   OF  THE  SHENANDOAH 
AND  THE   POTOMAC 

The  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature.  You 
stand  on  a  very  high  point  of  land.  On  your  right  comes  up 
the  Shenandoah,  having  ranged  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
an  hundred  miles  to  seek  a  vent.  On  your  left  approaches 
the  Potomac,  in  quest  of  a  passage  also.  In  the  moment  of 
their  junction,  they  rush  together  against  the  mountain,  rend 
it  asunder,  and  pass  off  to  the  sea.  The  first  glance  of  this 
scene  hurries  our  senses  into  the  opinion,  that  this  earth  has 
been  created  in  time,  that  the  mountains  were  formed  first, 
that  the  rivers  began  to  flow  afterwards,  that  in  this  place, 
particularly,  they  have  been  dammed  up  by  the  Blue  Ridge 
of  mountains,  and  have  formed  an  ocean,  which  filled  the 
whole  valley;  that  continuing  to  rise  they  have  at  length  bro- 
ken over  at  this  spot,  and  have  torn  the  mountain  down  from 
its  summit  to  its  base.  The  piles  of  rock  on  each  hand,  but 
particularly  on  the  Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of  their 
disrupture  and  avulsion  from  their  beds  by  the  most  powerful 
agents  of  nature,  corroborate  the  impression.  But  the  dis- 
tant finishing  which  nature  has  given  to  the  picture,  is  of  a 
very  different  character.  It  is  a  true  contrast  to  the  fore- 
ground. It  is  as  placid  and  delightful  as  that  is  wild  and  tre- 
mendous. For  the  mountain  being  cloven  asunder,  she  pre- 
sents to  your  eye,  through  the  cleft,  a  small  patch  of  smooth 
blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  distance  in  the  plain  country,  invi- 
ting you  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  around 
to  pass  through  the  breach  and  participate  of  the  calm  below. 
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Here  the  eye  ultimately  composes  itself;  and  that  way,  too, 
the  road  happens  actually  to  lead.  You  cross  the  Potomac 
above  the  junction,  pass  along  its  side  through  the  base  of 
the  mountain  for  three  miles,  its  terrible  precipices  hanging  in 
fragments  over  you.  and  within  about  twenty  miles  reach 
Fredericktown,  and  the  fine  country  round  that.  This  scene 
is  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Yet  here,  as  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  are  people  who  have 
passed  their  lives  within  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  have  never 
been  to  survey  these  monuments  of  a  war  between  rivers  and 
mountains,  which  must  have  shaken  the  earth  itself  to  its 
centre. 


FROM  THE  REPORT  TO   THE   PRESIDENT 
AND   DIRECTORS   OF  THE  LITERARY   FUND 

In  the  same  report  of  the  commissioners  of  1818  it  was 
stated  by  them  that  "in  conformity  with  the  principle?  of  con- 
stitution, which  place  all  sects  of  religion  on  an  equal  footing, 
with  the  jealousies  of  the  different  sects  in  guarding  that 
equality  from  encroachment  or  surprise,  and  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Legislature  in  freedom  of  religion,  manifested 
on  former  occasions,  they  had  not  proposed  that  any  profes- 
sorship of  divinity  should  be  established  in  the  University; 
that  provision,  however,  was  made  for  giving  instruction  in 
the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  depositories  of 
the  originals,  and  of  the  earliest  and  most  respected  authori- 
ties of  the  faith  of  every  sect,  and  for  courses  of  ethical  lec- 
tures developing  those  moral  obligations  in  which  all  sects 
agree.  That,  proceeding  thus  far,  without  offence  to  the  con- 
stitution, they  had  left,  at  this  point,  to  every  sect  to  take  into 
their  own  hands  the  office  of  further  instruction  in  the  pecu- 
liar tenet  of  each." 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  instruction  in 
religious  opinion  and  duties  was  meant  to  be  precluded  by  the 
public  authorities,  as  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  society. 
On  the  contrary,  the  relations  which  exist  between  man  and 
his  Maker,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  those  relations,  are 
the  most  interesting  and  important  to  every  human  being, 
and  the  most  incumbent  on  his  study  and  investigation.     The 
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want  of  instruction  in  the  various  creeds  of  religious  faith  ex- 
isting among  our  citizens  presents,  therefore,  a  chasm  in  a 
general  institution  of  the  useful  sciences.    But  it  was  thought 
that  this  want,  and  the  entrustment  to  each  society  of  instruc- 
tion in  its  own  doctrine,  were  evils  of  less  danger  than  a  per- 
mission to  the  public  authorities  to  dictate  modes  or  principles 
of  religious  instruction,  or  than  opportunities  furnished  them 
by  giving  countenance  or  ascendency  to  any  one  sect  over 
another.    A  remedy,  however,  has  been  suggested  of  promising 
aspect,  which,  while  it  excludes  the  public  authorities  from  the 
domain  of  religious  freedom,  will  give  to  the  sectarian  schools 
of  divinity  the  full  benefit  the  public  provisions  made  for  in- 
struction in  the  other  branches  of  science.     These  branches 
are  equally  necessary  to  the  divine  as  to  the  other  professional 
or  civil  characters,  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  their 
calling  with  understanding  and  usefulness.    It  has,  therefore, 
been  in  contemplation,  and  suggested  by  some  pious  indivi- 
duals, who  perceive  the  advantages  of  associating  other  studies 
with  those  of  religion,  to  establish  their  religious  schools  on 
the  confines  of  the  University,  so  as  to  give  to  their  students 
ready  and  convenient  access  and  attendance  on  the  scientific 
lectures  of  the  University;  and  to  maintain,  by  that  means, 
those  destined   for  the  religious   professions   on   as   high   a 
standing  of  science,   and  of  personal  weight  and  respecta- 
bility, as  may  be  obtained  by  others  from  the  benefits  of  the 
University.     Such  establishments  would  offer  the  further  and 
greater  advantage  of  enabling  the  students  of  the  University  to 
attend  religious  exercises  with  the  professor  of  their  par- 
ticular sect,  either  in  the  rooms  of  the  building  still  to  be 
erected,  and  destined  to  that  purpose  under  impartial  regula- 
tions, as  proposed  in  the  same  report  of  the  commissioners,  or 
in  the  lecturing  room  of  such  professor.    To  such  propositions 
the  visitors  are  disposed  to  lend  a  willing  ear,  and  would  think 
it  their  duty  to  give  every  encouragement,  by  assuring  to  those 
who  might  choose  such  a  location  for  their  schools,  that  the 
regulations  of  the  University  should  be  so  modified  and  ac- 
commodated as  to  give  every  facility  of  access  and  attend- 
ance to  their  students,  with  such  regulated  use  also  as  may  be 
permitted  to  the  other  students,  of  the  library  which  may  here- 
after be  acquired,  either  by  public  or  private  munificence.    But 
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always  understanding  that  these  schools  shall  be  independent 
of  the  University  and  of  each  other.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  complete  the  circle  of  the  useful  sciences  embraced  by 
this  institution,  and  would  fill  the  chasm  now  existing,  on  prin- 
ciples which  would  leave  inviolate  the  constitutional  freedom 
of  religion,  the  most  inalienable  and  sacred  of  all  human  rights, 
over  which  the  people  and  authorities  of  this  State,  individu- 
ally and  publicly,  have  ever  manifested  the  most  watchful 
jealousy;  and  could  this  jealousy  now  be  alarmed,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Legislature,  by  what  is  here  suggested,  the  idea 
will  be  relinquished  on  any  surmise  of  disapprobation  which 
they  might  think  proper  to  express. 


A  GLIMPSE   OF  THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION 

From  the  'Autobiography.' 

The  King  was  now  become  a  passive  machine  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  had  he  been  left  to  himself 
he  would  have  willingly  acquiesced  in  whatever  they  should 
devise  as  best  for  the  nation.  A  wise  constitution  would  have 
been  formed,  hereditary  in  his  line,  himself  placed  at  its  head, 
with  powers  so  large  as  to  enable  him  to  do  all  the  good  of 
his  station,  and  so  limited,  as  to  restrain  him  from  its  abuse. 
This  he  would  have  faithfully  administered,  and  more  than 
this,  I  do  not  believe,  he  ever  wished.  But  he  had  a  Queen 
of  absolute  sway  over  his  weak  mind  and  timid  virtue,  and  of 
a  character  the  reverse  of  his  in  all  points.  This  angel,  as 
gaudily  painted  in  the  rhapsodies  of  Burke,  with  some  smart- 
ness of  fancy,  but  no  sound  sense,  was  proud,  disdainful  of 
restraint,  indignant  at  all  obstacles  to  her  will,  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  firm  enough  to  hold  to  her  desires, 
or  perish  in  their  wreck.  Her  inordinate  gambling  and  dissi- 
pations, with  those  of  the  Count  d'Artois  and  others  of  her 
clique,  had  been  a  sensible  item  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  treas- 
ury, which  called  into  action  the  reforming  hand  of  the  na- 
tion; and  her  opposition  to  it,  her  inflexible  perverseness,  and 
dauntless  spirit,  led  herself  to  the  Guillotine,  drew  the  King 
on  with  her,  and  plunged  the  world  into  crimes  and  calamities 
which  will  forever  stain  the  pages  of  modern  history.    I  have 
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ever  believed  that,  had  there  been  no  Queen,  there  would  have 
been  no  revolution.    No  force  would  have  been  provoked,  nor 
exercised.    The  King  would  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
wisdom  of  his  sounder  counsellors,  who,  guided  by  the  in- 
creased lights  of  the  age,  wished  only,  with  the  same  pace,  to 
advance  the  principles  of  their  social  constitution.     The  deed 
which  closed  the  mortal  course  of  these  sovereigns,  I  shall 
neither  approve  nor  condemn.     I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  first  magistrate  of  a  nation  cannot  commit  treason  against 
his  country,  or  is  unamenable  to  its  punishment ;  nor  yet,  that 
where  there  is  no  written  law,  no  regulated  tribunal,  there  is 
not  a  law  in  our  hearts,  and  a  power  in  our  hands,  given  for 
righteous  employment  in  maintaining  right,   and  redressing 
wrong.     Of  those  who  judged  the  King,  many  thought  him 
wilfully  criminal;  many,  that  his  existence  would  keep  the 
nation  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  horde  of  kings  who  would 
war  against  a  generation  which  might  come  home  to  them- 
selves, and  that  it  were  better  that  one  should  die  than  all. 
I  should  not  have  voted  with  this  portion  of  the  Legislature.    I 
should  have  shut  up  the  Queen  in  a  convent,  putting  harm  out 
of  her  power,  and  placed  the  King  in  his  station,  investing  him 
with  limited  powers,  which,  I  verily  believe,  he  would  have 
honestly  exercised,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  under- 
standing.   In  this  way,  no  void  would  have  been  created,  court- 
ing the  usurpation  of  a  military  adventurer,  nor  occasion  given 
for  those  enormities  which  demoralized  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  destroyed,  and  are  yet  to  destroy,  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  its  inhabitants.  ...... 

And  here,  I  cannot  leave  this  great  and  good  country 
without  expressing  my  sense  of  its  preeminence  of  character 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  A  more  benevolent  people  I 
have  never  known,  nor  greater  warmth  and  devotedness  in 
their  select  friendships.  Their  kindness  and  accommodation 
to  strangers  is  unparalleled,  and  the  hospitality  of  Paris  is 
beyond  anything  I  had  conceived  to  be  practicable  in  a  large 
city.  Their  eminence,  too,  in  science,  the  communicative  dis- 
positions of  their  scientific  men,  the  politeness  of  the  general 
manners,  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  their  conversation,  give  a 
charm  to  their  society,  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  In  a  com- 
parison of  this,  with  other  countries,  we  have  the  proof  of 
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primacy,  which  was  given  to  Themistocles,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  Every  general  voted  to  himself  the  first  reward  of 
valor,  and  the  second  to  Themistocles.  So,  ask  the  traveled 
inhabitant  of  any  nation,  in  what  country  on  earth  would  you 
rather  live?  Certainly,  in  my  own,  where  are  all  my  friends, 
my  relations,  and  the  earliest  and  sweetest  affections  and  rec- 
ollections of  my  life.  Which  would  be  your  second  choice? 
France. 


LETTER  TO   PETER  CARR 

From  the  'Autobiography.' 

Paris,  August  19,  1785. 
Dear  Peter: — I  received,  by  Mr.  Mazzei,  your  letter  of 
April  the  twentieth.  I  am  much  mortified  to  hear  that  you 
have  lost  so  much  time ;  and  that,  when  you  arrived  in  Will- 
iamsburg, you  were  not  at  all  advanced  from  what  you  were 
when  you  left  Monticello.  Time  now  begins  to  be  precious 
to  you.  Every  day  you  lose  will  retard  a  day  your  entrance 
on  that  public  stage  whereon  you  may  begin  to  be  useful  to 
yourself.  However,  the  way  to  repair  the  loss  is  to  improve 
the  future  time.  I  trust,  that  with  your  disposition,  even  the 
acquisition  of  science  is  a  pleasing  employment.  I  can  assure 
you,  that  the  possession  of  it  is,  what  (next  to  an  honest 
heart)  will  above  all  things  render  you  dear  to  your  friends, 
and  give  you  fame  and  promotion  in  your  own  country.  When 
your  mind  shall  be  well  improved  with  science,  nothing  will 
be  necessary  to  place  you  in  the  highest  points  of  view,  but  to 
pursue  the  interests  of  your  country,  the  interests  of  your 
friends,  and  your  own  interests  also,  with  the  purest  integrity, 
the  most  chaste  honor.  The  defect  of  these  virtues  can  never 
be  made  up  by  all  the  other  acquirements  of  body  and  mind. 
Make  these,  then,  your  first  object.  Give  up  money,  give  up 
fame,  give  up  science,  give  the  earth  itself  and  all  it  contains, 
rather  than  do  an  immoral  act.  And  never  suppose  that  in 
any  possible  situation,  or  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  best 
for  you  to  do  a  dishonorable  thing,  however  slightly  so  it  may 
appear  to  you.  Whenever  you  are  to  do  a  thing,  though  it  can 
never  be  known  but  to  yourself,  ask  yourself  how  you  would 
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act  were  all  the  world  looking  at  you,  and  act  accordingly. 
Encourage  all  your  virtuous  dispositions,  and  exercise  them 
whenever  an  opportunity  arises ;  being  assured  that  they  will 
gain  strength  by  exercise,  as  a  limb  of  the  body  does,  and  that 
exercise  will  make  them  habitual.  From  the  practice  of  the 
purest  virtue,  you  may  be  assured  you  will  derive  the  most 
sublime  comforts  in  every  moment  of  life,  and  in  the  moment 
of  death.  If  ever  you  find  yourself  environed  with  difficulties 
and  perplexing  circumstances,  out  of  which  you  are  at  a  loss 
how  to  extricate  yourself,  do  what  is  right,  and  be  assured 
that  that  will  extricate  you  the  best  way  out  of  the  worst  situ- 
ations. Though  you  cannot  see,  when  you  take  one  step,  what 
will  be  the  next,  yet  follow  truth,  justice,  and  plain  dealing, 
and  never  fear  their  leading  you  out  of  the  labyrinth,  in  the 
easiest  manner  possible.  The  knot  which  you  thought  a  Gor- 
dian  one,  will  untie  itself  before  you.  Nothing  is  so  mistaken 
as  the  supposition,  that  a  person  is  to  extricate  himself  from 
a  difficulty,  by  intrigue,  by  chicanery,  by  dissimulation,  by 
trimming,  by  an  untruth,  by  an  injustice.  This  increases  the 
difficulties  tenfold;  and  those,  who  pursue  these  methods,  get 
themselves  so  involved  at  length,  that  they  can  turn  no  way 
but  their  infamy  becomes  more  exposed.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  set  a  resolution,  not  to  be  shaken,  never  to  tell  an 
untruth.  There  is  no  vice  so  mean,  so  pitiful,  so  contemptible ; 
and  he  who  permits  himself  to  tell  a  lie  once,  finds  it  much 
easier  to  do  it  a  second  and  third  time,  till  at  length  it  be- 
comes habitual ;  he  tells  lies  without  attending  to  it,  and  truths 
without  the  world's  believing  him.  This  falsehood  of  the 
tongue  leads  to  that  of  the  heart,  and  in  time  depraves  all 
its  good  dispositions.         ....... 
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LETTER  TO  JOHN   ADAMS,  RECALLING  THEIR 
LONG   FRIENDSHIP 

Monticello,  October  12,  1823. 
Putting  aside  these  things,  however,  for  the  pres- 
ent, I  write  this  letter  as  due  to  a  friendship  coeval  with  our 
government,  and  now  attempted  to  be  poisoned,  when  too  late 
in  life  to  be  replaced  by  new  affections.  I  had  for  some  time 
observed  in  the  public  papers,  dark  hints  and  mysterious  in- 
nuendoes of  a  correspondence  of  yours  with  a  friend,  to  whom 
you  had  opened  your  bosom  without  reserve,  and  which  was 
to  be  made  public  by  that  friend  or  his  representative.  And 
now  it  is  said  to  be  actually  published.  It  has  not  yet  reached 
us,  but  extracts  have  been  given,  and  such  as  seemed  most 
likely  to  draw  a  curtain  of  separation  between  you  and  myself. 
Were  there  no  other  motive  than  that  of  indignation  against 
the  author  of  this  outrage  on  private  confidence,  whose  shaft 
seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  yourself  more  particularly,  this 
would  make  it  the  duty  of  every  honorable  mind  to  disap- 
point that  aim,  by  opposing  to  its  impression  a  seven-fold 
shield  of  apathy  and  insensibility.  With  me,  however,  no 
such  armor  is  needed.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  we  have  happened  to  live,  and  the  partiality  of  our 
friends  at  a  particular  period,  placed  us  in  a  state  of  apparent 
opposition,  which  some  might  suppose  to  be  personal  also ;  ' 
and  there  might  not  be  wanting  those  who  wished  to  make 
it  so,  by  filling  our  ears  with  malignant  falsehoods,  by  dressing 
up  hideous  phantoms  of  their  own  creation,  presenting  them 
to  you  under  my  name,  to  me  under  yours,  and  endeavoring 
to  instil  into  our  minds  things  concerning  each  other  the  most 
destitute  of  truth.  And  if  there  had  been,  at  any  time,  a 
moment  when  we  were  off  our  guard,  and  in  a  temper  to  let 
the  whispers  of  these  people  make  us  forget  what  we  had 
known  of  each  other  for  so  many  years,  and  years  of  so  much 
trial,  yet  all  men  who  have  attended  to  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  who  have  seen  the  false  colors  under  which  pas- 
sion sometimes  dresses  the  actions  and  motives  of  others,  have 
seen  also  those  passions  subsiding  with  time  and  reflection,  dis- 
sipating like  mists  before  the  rising  sun,  and  restoring  to  us 
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the  sight  of  all  things  in  their  true  shape  and  colors.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if,  at  our  years,  we  were  to  go  back 
an  age  to  hunt  up  imaginary  or  forgotten  facts,  to  disturb  the 
repose  of  affections  so  sweetening  to  the  evening  of  our  lives. 
Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  incapable  of  receiving  the 
slightest  impression  from  the  effort  now  made  to  plant  thorns 
on  the  pillow  of  age,  worth  and  wisdom,  and  to  sow  tares 
between  friends  who  have  been  such  for  near  half  a  century. 
Beseeching  you,  then,  not  to  suffer  your  mind  to  be  disquieted 
by  this  wicked  attempt  to  poison  its  peace,  and  praying  you 
to  throw  it  by  among  the  things  which  have  never  happened, 
I  add  sincere  assurances  of  my  unabated  and  constant  attach- 
ment, friendship,  and  respect. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

DECLARATION   OF  INDEPENDENCE 

"The  Unanimous  Declaration  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  America." 

[Written  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  After  certain  amendments,  adopted  in  its  present 
form  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  General  Congress 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday,  4  July,  1776.] 

When,  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have 
connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the 
Powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which 
the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men 
are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  Rights;  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That,  to  secure  these 
Rights,  Governments  are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  whenever 
any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends, 
it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  in- 
stitute new  Government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  Prin- 
ciples, and  organizing  ita  Powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  affect  their  Safety  and  Happiness.  Pru- 
dence, indeed,  will  dictate  that  Governments  long  established 
should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and 
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accordingly,  all  experience  has  shewn  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
But,  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  in- 
variably the  same  Object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  Government,  and  to  provide  new  Guards  for 
their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of 
these  Colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains 
them  to  alter  their  former  Systems  of  Government.  The  his- 
tory of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  re- 
peated injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object 
the  establishment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over  these  States. 
To  prove  this,  let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world : 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws  the  most  wholesome 
and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Laws  of  immediate 
and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation 
till  his  Assent  should  be  obtained ;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he 
has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the  accommodation 
of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relin- 
quish the  right  of  Representation  in  the  Legislature;  a  right 
inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual, 
uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  Pub- 
lic Records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  com- 
pliance with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly  for 
opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions  to 
cause  others  to  be  elected;  whereby  the  Legislative  Powers, 
incapable  of  Annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  People  at 
large  for  their  exercise ;  the  State  remaining,  in  the  meantime, 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and  con- 
vulsions within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  Population  of  these 
States ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  Laws  for  Naturaliza- 
tion of  Foreigners;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their 
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migrations  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  Appro- 
priations of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of  Justice  by  refus- 
ing his  Assent  to  Laws  for  establishing  Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone  for  the 
tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  Payment  of  their 
salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  Officers  to  harrass  our  People  and  eat  out  their 
substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  Peace,  Standing  Ar- 
mies, without  the  Consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  independent  of  and 
superior  to,  the  Civil  Power. 

He  has  combined  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdic- 
tion foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our 
laws ;  giving  his  Assent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended  Legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  Punishment 
for  any  Murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  these  States ; 

For  cutting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ; 

For  imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent ; 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  Trial 
by  Jury; 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
offences ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  English  Laws  in  a 
neighboring  Province,  establishing  therein  an  Arbitrary  gov- 
ernment, and  enlarging  its  Boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at 
once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same 
absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies; 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing  our  most  valu- 
able Laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  Forms  of  our 
Governments ; 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  them- 
selves invested  with  Power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases 
whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here  by  declaring  us  out  of 
his  Protection,  and  waging  War  against  us. 
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He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our 
towns,  and  destroyed  the  Lives  of  our  People. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  Armies  of  foreign 
Mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and 
tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  Cruelty  and  Per- 
fidy scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally 
unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  Citizens,  taken  Captive  on 
the  High  Seas,  to  bear  Arms  against  their  Country,  to  be- 
come the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to  fall 
themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and 
has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers 
the  merciless  Indian  Savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare 
is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  con- 
ditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions,  We  have  Petitioned 
for  Redress,  in  the  most  humble  terms;  Our  repeated  Peti- 
tions have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  Prince, 
whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  de- 
fine a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  People. 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  at- 
tempts by  their  Legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  juris- 
diction over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have 
conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow 
these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  con- 
nections and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  there- 
fore, acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  Separa- 
tion, and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind — Enemies 
in  War — in  Peace,  Friends.  . 

We,  Therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  General  Congress  Assembled,  ap- 
pealing to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of 
our  intentions,  Do,  in  the  Name  and  by  the  Authority  of  the 
good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  Publish  and  De- 
clare, That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to 
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be,  Free  and  Independent  States;  that  they  are  Absolved 
from  all  Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political 
connexion  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that,  as  Free  and  In- 
dependent States,  they  have  full  Power  to  levy  War,  con- 
clude Peace,  contract  Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and  to 
do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which  Independent  States 
may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  Protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  Honor. 


JOHN 
Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  Hall, 
Geo.  Walton, 
Wm.  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes, 
John  Penn, 
Edward  Rutledge, 
Thos.  Heyward,  Junr., 
Thomas  Lynch,  Junr., 
Arthur  Middleton, 
George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Th.  Jefferson, 
Benja.  Harrison, 
Thos.  Nelson,  Jr., 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton, 
Robt.  Morris, 
Benjamin  Rush, 
Benja.  Franklin, 
John  Morton, 
Geo.  Clymer, 
Jas.  Smith, 
Geo.  Taylor, 
James  Wilson, 
Geo.  Ross, 
Caesar  Rodney, 
Geo.  Read, 


HANCOCK, 

Tho.  M'Kean, 
Samuel  Chase,  , 
Wm.  Paca, 
Thos.  Stone, 
Charles  Carroll, 

of  Carrollton, 
Wm.  Floyd, 
Phil.  Livingston, 
Frans.  Lewis, 
Lewis  Morris, 
Richd.  Stockton, 
Jno.  Witherspoon, 
Fras.  Hopkinson, 
John  Hart, 
Abra.  Clark, 
Josiah  Bartlett, 
Wm.  Whipple, 
Matthew  Thornton, 
Sam.  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
Robt.  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridge  Gerry, 
Step.  Hopkins, 
William  Ellery, 
Roger  Sherman, 
Saml.  Huntington, 
Wm.  Williams, 
Oliver  Wolcott. 


ANDREW  JOHNSON 

[1808—1875] 


R.  H.   BATTLE 

HP  HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  North 
■■■  Carolina,  December  29,  1808.  His  father,  Jacob  Johnson,  was 
then  a  hostler  for  Tasso's  Tavern,  and  he  and  his  wife,  being  depend- 
ent and  unlettered,  readily  consented  to  the  naming  of  the  boy  by  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Tasso,  afterward  Mrs.  Hannah  Stuart.  It  has 
been  said  that  she  named  him  for  Andrew  Jackson,  who  even  then 
had  become  a  popular  hero.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Andrew 
Johnson  was  baptized  by  any  name,  whether  as  an  infant  or  in  after 
life;  and  if  he  was  ever  called  by  the  full  name  of  "Old  Hickory,'' 
he  dropped  the  middle  name  before  he  became  a  public  man. 

While  some  of  the  family  of  Jacob  Johnson,  the  father,  were 
degraded  as  well  as  poor,  the  following  testimony  was  borne  of  him, 
after  his  death,  by  the  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Star,  in  its  issue  of 
January  12,  1812:  "Although  for  many  years  Jacob  Johnson  had 
occupied  but  an  humble  station,  in  his  last  illness  he  was  visited  by 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  by  whom  he  was  esteemed  for 
his  honesty,  sobriety,  industry  arid  humane  friendly  disposition. 
Among  all  by  whom  he  was  known  and  esteemed  none  lament  him 
more,  except  perhaps  his  own  relatives,  than  the  publisher  of  this 
paper;  for  he  owes  his  life  on  a  particular  occasion  to  the  kindness 
and  humanity  of  Johnson."  This  act  of  humanity  was,  doubtless, 
his  saving  the  publisher  from  drowning,  with  some  risk  of  his  own 
life.  The  testimony  of  an  intelligent  countryman  of  the  neighbor- 
hood was  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Jacob  Johnson,  though  of  humble 
origin,  was  an  honest,  good  woman. 

Andrew  was  just  three  years  old  when  his  father  died.  There 
were  no  free  schools  in  Raleigh  in  those  days,  and  when  he  became 
old  enough  to  go  to  school,  his  mother  was  unable  to  pay  for  his 
tuition;  and,  that  he  might  not  grow  up  in  idleness,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  age  of  ten  years,  she  had  him  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  named 
Selby.  The  post-office  was  kept  in  or  near  the  tailor-shop,  and  the 
young  apprentice  soon  began  to  profit  by  the  conversation  of  edu- 
cated men  and  youths,  who  dropped  in  for  or  with  their  mail.  One 
of  the  latter,  Johnson's  senior  by  a  few  years,  noticed  his  eagerness 
in  listening  to  anyone  who  would  read  aloud  in  the  office,  regaled 
2719 
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him  with  specimens  of  eloquence  from  the  'Columbian  Orator,'  and 
afterward  gave  him  the  book.  This  young  benefactor  was  William 
G.  Hill,  who  became  a  leading  physician  of  Raleigh  in  the  last  gen- 
eration; and  it  is  said  that  the  apprentice  learned  to  read  from  the 
book  so  given,  some  one  teaching  him  the  letters.  When  he  was 
about  sixteen  years  old,  he  and  a  few  heedless  companions  got  into 
trouble  by  rocking  the  house  of  a  disreputable  old  woman,  and  to 
avoid  threatened  prosecution  he  ran  away.  With  a  scant  change  of 
clothes  in  a  little  handbag,  he  made  his  way  on  foot  to  Laurens 
Court  House,  South  Carolina,  and  there  he  supported  himself  awhile 
by  working  at  his  trade.  Young  Johnson  returned  to  Raleigh  in 
about  two  years,  and  after  a  short  sojourn,  in  May,  1826,  left  the 
old  home,  not  to  revisit  it  for  more  than  two-score  years.  He,  his 
mother,  and  stepfather  loaded  their  earthly  possessions  i:i  a  two- 
wheeled  cart,  to  which  was  hitched  a  blind  pony,  and  proceeded  to 
make  a  long  journey  across  the  mountains,  to  Greenville,  Tennessee; 
and  there  Andrew  Johnson  made  his  home  for  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  his  life.  His  mother's  health  was  probably  undermined  by  the 
wearisome  journey  and  its  exposures,  and  she  soon  died.  At  all 
events,  history  is  thereafter  silent  about  her.  Settling  in  Greenville, 
young  Johnson  obtained  employment  in  the  tailoring  business,  and 
soon  married  Eliza  McCardle,  a  young  woman  whose  advantages 
and  social  position  were  superior  to  his.  She  was  helpmate  for  him 
and  taught  him  to  write. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  origin  and  early  years  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  that  it  must  be  apparent  what  strength  of  mind  and  will  he 
had  to  rise  from  such  beginnings  and  surroundings,  overcoming 
all  obstacles,  to  the  highest  elective  office  on  earth.  That  John- 
son must  have  used  the  spare  hours  from  his  trade  and  his 
evenings  in  reading  good  literature  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
a  few  years  he  had  acquired  a  vocabulary  and  style,  in  speaking 
and  writing,  which  made  him  the  peer  in  debate  of  the  many  great 
orators  of  which  his  adopted  State  was  justly  proud.  His  native 
ability  was  soon  recognized  at  his  new  home,  and  in  1829,  before 
he  was  of  age,  and  again  in  1830,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  alder- 
men of  the  town.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  advanced  to  its  mayor- 
alty. In  the  year  following,  by  the  election  of  the  county  court, 
he  was  chosen  a  trustee  of  a  public  academy.  Bent  upon  availing 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  improve,  he  obtained  permission  to 
participate  in  the  debates  of  a  literary  society  of  the  College  of 
Greenville.  In  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  readiness  and  force 
as  a  debater,  which  were  exhibited  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
in  the  year  1834,  he  canvassed  and  won  a  seat  in  the  Legislature. 
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In  1840  his  prominence  had  become  such  that  his  party  made  him 
a  candidate  for  elector  for  the  State-at-large  on  the  Van  Buren  ticket. 
From  1843,  f°r  ten  years  by  successive  elections,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  National  Legislature.  His 
powers  as  a  popular  orator  being  recognized  throughout  the  State, 
his  party  gave  him  the  nomination  for  Governor  in  1853  and  1855. 
He  was  triumphantly  elected,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term  as  Governor,  in  1857,  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  to 
the  United  States  Senate;  and  he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  that 
body  until  March  4,  1862,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  Military  Governor  of  Tennessee.  In  his  canvasses  for  the 
office  of  Governor  in  1853  and  1855,  and  in  his  messages  to  the 
Legislature  when  Governor,  he  advocated  measures  favoring  "the 
working  people";  so  that  he  was  often  called  "the  Mechanic  Gov- 
ernor." As  if  to  give  color  to  his  reputation  as  such,  he  is  said  to 
have  lived  part  of  the  time,  while  he  was  in  executive  office,  over  a 
livery  stable  in  Nashville.  In  the  United  States  Senate  he  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  a  liberal  homestead  bill,  and  in  May,  1858, 
he  made  a  speech  on  the  subject  which  gave  him  a  national  reputa- 
tion. He  was  also  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill, 
of  which  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  the  champion.  The  Senate  then 
contained  many  great  men,  such  as  Seward,  Fessenden,  Sumner, 
Edwards,  Trumbull,  Chase,  and  Wade  of  the  North,  and  Davis, 
Toombs,  Benjamin,  and  Wigfall  of  the  South,  and  Johnson  proved 
himself  to  be  the  peer  of  the  best  of  them  in  debate.  When  the 
question  of  the  secession  was  the  paramount  issue  in  the  Senate 
and  before  the  country,  in  i860,  he  made  a  great  speech  from  his 
seat  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  His  decided  stand  on  this  subject 
made  him  unpopular  with  the  extremists  of  the  South,  while  his 
insistence  on  slavery  as  an  institution  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  right  in  the  slave  owners  to  carry  slave  property  into  the 
territories,  prevented  his  being  classed  with  the  Republicans.  He 
was  the  only  member  of  Congress  from  either  house  from  the  South 
who  retained  his  seat  after  his  State  adopted  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession; even  most  of  those  of  the  border  States,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  resigned  their  seats  and  did  what  they  could  for  the  Con- 
federate cause.  Under  these  circumstances  Johnson  was  a  very 
prominent  figure  during  the  war,  and  it  was  natural  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  him  Military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  after  the  fall 
of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  in  February,  1862,  had  opened  the 
way  for  the  Union  armies  to  take  possession  of  Nashville.  Ap- 
pointed March  fourth,  on  the  eighth  day  thereafter  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  proceeded  to  make  himself  felt  in  behalf 
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of  the  Union.  He  built  a  railroad  from  Nashville  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  made  speeches  in  all  parts  of  the  State  which  were  accessible 
to  him,  issued  a  proclamation  confiscating  property  of  rich  Con- 
federates, and  raised  twenty-five  regiments  in  Tennessee  for  service 
in  the  Union  army.  As  that  State  was  then  the  storm  center  of  the 
war  in  the  West,  these  services  of  the  Military  Governor  were  of 
immense  value  to  the  side  which  he  had  so  zealously  espoused.  On 
this  account  some  assert  that  no  man  did  more  for  the  triumph  of 
the  Union  cause  than  he.  These  services  were  recognized  by  the 
Republican  party,  and  for  their  influence  on  the  border  States,  and 
otherwise,  he  was  selected  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-president,  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  in  1864.  In  his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance of  the  nomination  he  asserted  himself  still  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat; but  said  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  was  superior  to  all  other 
considerations. 

Elected  Vice-president,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  being  assassinated  within 
six  weeks  after  the  inauguration,  Mr.  Johnson  became  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  sworn  in  at  his  hotel,  the  Kirkwood 
House,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  April  15,  1865,  in  the  presence  of 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  a  few  other  leading  men,  Chief  Justice 
Chase  administering  the  oath  of  office.  He  thus  obtained  the  acme 
of  his  vaulting  ambition,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  Unless  he 
delighted  in  strife,  however,  his  nearly  four  years  of  service  must 
have  been  the  least  happy  of  his  public  life. 

Mr.  Lincoln  having  been  shot  about  ten  o'clock  the  night  before, 
and  his  great  soul  having  left  his  body  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
Johnson  had  but  a  few  hours  for  the  preparation  of  his  brief  in- 
augural address,  printed  in  full  on  page  2732.  It  may  not  be  in  his  best 
style,  but  it  is  an  indication  of  his  character  and  egotism.  Senator 
John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  present  at  its  delivery, 
wittily  remarked :  "Johnson  seemed  willing  to  share  the  glory  of  his 
achievements  with  his  Creator,  but  he  utterly  forgot  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  any  share  of  credit  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion." 

He  retained  the  Cabinet  of  his  predecessor,  and  for  a  time  made 
no  changes,  though  soon  a  violent  enmity  arose  between  him  and 
Mr.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War.  His  ideas  about  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Union  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  doubtless  approved  the  terms  of  surrender  of  Johnson 
to  Sherman.  His  first  message  to  Congress,  on  its  assembling  De- 
cember 4,  1865,  sets  forth  his  convictions  on  this  subject,  and  pre- 
sents the  argument  against  the  right  of  secession  very  forcibly.  That 
message  is  in  the  best  style  of  his  speeches  on  the  Union  of  the 
States,  and  is  probably  the  best  composition  which  came  from  his 
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pen.  The  extracts  that  are  given  from  this  message  present  his 
argument  and  show  with  what  force  and  correctness  this  self-taught 
man  could  express  himself. 

Johnson  strongly  insisted  that  the  States  should  regulate  suffrage 
according  to  their  own  will.  Very  soon  thereafter  the  differences 
between  the  President  and  Congress  on  this  question,  and  others 
analogous,  became  irreconcilable.  He  proceeded  to  veto  such  bills 
in  reference  to  former  slaves  and  to  reconstruction  as  were  incon- 
sistent with  his  own  plans.  Among  these  was  the  bill  continuing  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau.  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  showing  sym- 
pathy with  the  President's  antagonists  in  Congress,  was  suspended 
from  office  in  contravention  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  law,  after  he 
had  refused  to  resign  upon  the  President's  request.  This  brought 
about  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Johnson  as  President.  He  had  pre- 
viously vetoed  the  bill  as  unconstitutional,  and  it  passed  over  his  veto. 

His  enemies  had  tried  to  find  grounds  for  his  impeachment  as 
early  as  December,  1866,  partly  on  account  of  his  personal  habits — 
it  being  alleged  that  he  drank  to  excess — a  fault  to  which  General 
Carl  Schurz  alludes  in  his  'Reminiscences,'  as  a  fact  he  learned  when 
he  was  stationed  in  Nashville,  during  Johnson's  term  as  military 
governor.  But  sufficient  grounds  were  not  found  to  justify  present- 
ment of  articles.  He  removed  Stanton  from  office  February  21,  1868, 
and,  on  the  twenty-fourth,  the  House  resolved  to  impeach  hrm. 
Articles  of  impeachment,  eleven  in  number,  were  prepared,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  The  stress  of  the  prosecution  was  on  the 
eleventh  article,  which  charged  the  illegal  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton. 
The  trial  lasted  till  the  sixteenth  of  May,  when  the  test  vote  was 
taken  on  the  eleventh  article.  Thirty-five  senators  voted  for  con- 
viction and  nineteen  for  acquittal.  Two  thirds  being  required  to 
convict,  he  was  declared  not  guilty  as  to  that  article.  Votes  were 
taken  on  other  articles  with  a  like  result,  and  the  President  was  dis- 
charged and  resumed  the  duties  of  his  office.  A  change  of  one  vote 
would  have  resulted  in  conviction.  All  the  Democrats  voted  for 
acquittal,  as  did  a  number  of  Republicans,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
laws  he  was  charged  with  violating  were  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 

Mr.  Johnson's  aggressive  spirit  was  unbroken  by  the  impeach- 
ment, and  he  continued  to  veto  bills  which  did  not  command  his 
approval  to  the  end  of  his  term.  He  had  made  a  vigorous  speech  in 
favor  of  the  veto  power,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and 
he  exercised  that  power,  while  he  was  President,  more  frequently  than 
any  five  of  his  predecessors  had  done. 

Returning  to  Tennessee  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term,  March 
4,  1869,  he  lived  there  the  rest  of  his  life.    Having  been  in  public 
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life  since  his  early  manhood,  he  could  not  be  content  to  be  a  private 
citizen.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  a  candidate  before  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  was  defeated.  In 
1872  he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  congressman-at-large.  In 
January,  1875,  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  as  a  Democrat, 
and  took  his  seat  at  an  extra  session  held  that  spring.  His  only 
speech  of  note  during  the  session  was  a  bitter  attack  on  General 
Grant,  who  had  not  been  subservient  to  him  during  his  contest  with 
Congress;  but  it  was  couched  in  such  terms  as  to  avoid  the  charge 
of  a  breach  of  privilege.  On  July  29,  1875,  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter,  near  Elizabethtown  in  east 
Tennessee,  and  died  the  next  day. 

That  Andrew  Johnson  was  a  patriot  as  well  as  a  demagogue,  on 
a  large  scale,  must  appear  from  the  foregoing.  His  services  to  the 
country  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  at  the  critical  period  of 
the  contest  were  invaluable.  That  his  talents  were  great  and  versatile 
is  evident  from  his  wonderful  success  over  such  great  obstacles, 
and  during  such  a  chaotic  period.  Whether  Lincoln,  had  he  lived, 
could  have  carried  out  his  plans  of  reconstruction,  which  his  suc- 
cessor adopted,  against  the  influence  of  Stevens,  Sumner,  and  others, 
can  only  be  conjectured.  Johnson  made  a  strenuous  fight  for  it,  and 
almost  sacrificed  himself  as  the  result.  For  it,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  it  is  a  satis- 
faction for  us  to  know  that,  though  his  and  our  cause  was  defeated 
then,  the  country  is  generally  now  of  the  opinion  that  his  was  the 
wiser  policy.  His  public  papers  and  orders  from  April,  1865,  to 
March,  1869,  as  found  in  the  Congressional  Records  and  in  the 
archives  of  the  several  departments  in  Washington,  are  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  unflagging  industry,  his  dauntless  courage,  and  his 
signal  ability. 
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SPEECH   ON   THE   HOMESTEAD  BILL 

Delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate  May  29,   1858. 

I  know  there  are  many,  and  even  some  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic ranks,  whose  nerves  are  a  little  timid  in  regard  to 
trusting  the  people  with  too  much  power.  Sir,  the  people  are 
the  safest,  the  best,  and  the  most  reliable  lodgment  of  power, 
if  you  have  a  population  of  this  kind.  Keep  up  the  middle 
class ;  lop  off  an  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  rabble  on 
the  other;  let  the  middle  class  maintain  the  ascendency,  let 
them  have  the  power,  and  your  Government  is  always  secure. 
Then  you  need  not  fear  the  people.  I  know,  as  I  have  just 
remarked,  that  some  are  timid  in  regard  to  trusting  the  people ; 
but  there  can  be  no  danger  from  a  people  who  are  interested 
in  their  Government,  who  have  homes  to  defend,  and  wives 
and  children  to  care  for.  Even  if  we  test  this  proposition  by 
that  idea  of  self-interest  which  is  said  to  govern  and  control 
man,  I  ask  you  if  a  man,  who  has  an  interest  in  his  country,  is 
not  more  reliable  than  one  who  has  none?  Is  not  a  man  who 
is  adding  to  the  wealth  of  his  country  more  reliable  than  one 
who  is  simply  a  consumer  and  has  no  interest  in  it?  If  we 
suppose  a  man  to  be  governed  only  by  the  principle  of  self- 
interest,  is  he  not  more  reliable  when  he  has  a  stake  in  the 
country,  and  is  it  not  his  interest  to  promote  and  advance  his 
own  condition?  Is  it  not  the  interest  of  the  great  mass  to 
have  everything  done  rightly  in  reference  to  Government? 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  hold  no  office;  they  expect 
nothing  from  the  Government.  The  only  way  they  feel,  and 
know,  and  understand  the.  operations  of  the  Government  is  in 
the  exactions  it  makes  from  them.  When  they  are  receiving 
from  the  Government  protection  in  common,  it  is  their  interest 
to  do  right  in  all  governmental  affairs;  and  that  being  their 
interest,  they  are  to  be  relied  upon,  even  if  you  suppose  men 
to  be  actuated  altogether  by  the  principle  of  self-interest.  It 
is  the  interest  of  the  middle  class  to  do  right  in  all  govern- 
mental affairs ;  and  hence  they  are  to  be  relied  upon.  Instead 
of  requiring  you  to  keep  up  your  armies,  your  mounted  men, 
and  your  footmen  on  the  frontier,  if  you  will  let  the  people 
go  and  possess  this  public  land  on  the  conditions  proposed  in 
this  bill,  you  will  have  an  army  on  the  frontier  composed  of 
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men  who  will  defend  their  own  firesides,  who  will  take  care  of 
their  own  homes,  and  will  defend  the  other  portions  of  the 
country,  if  need  be,  in  time  of  war. 

I  would  remark  in  this  connection,  that  the  public  lands 
have  paid  for  themselves.  According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Stu- 
art of  Virginia,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1850,  it  was 
shown  that  then  the  public  lands  had  paid  for  themselves,  and 
sixty  millions  over.  We  have  received  into  the  Treasury 
since  that  time  about  thirty-two  million  dollars  from  the  pub- 
lic lands.  They  have,  therefore,  already  paid  the  Government 
more  than  they  cost,  and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  this 
bill  on  the  ground  that  the  public  lands  have  been  bought 
with  the  common  treasure  of  the  whole  country.  Besides,  this 
bill  provides  that  each  individual  making  an  entry  shall  pay 
all  the  expenses  attending  it. 

We  see,  then,  Mr.  President,  the  effect  this  policy  is  to 
have  on  population.  Let  me  ask  here — looking  to  our  popular 
elections,  looking  to  the  proper  lodgment  of  power — is  it  not 
time  that  we  had  adopted  a  policy  which  would  give  us  men 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  control  and  sway 
our  elections?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  cannot  long  be  de- 
bated ;  the  point  is  too  clear.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical 
portion  of  the  community  are  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  preser- 
vation and  continuance  of  this  Government.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people,  the  great  middle  class,  are  honest.  They  toil  for 
their  support,  accepting  no  favor  from  Government.  They 
live  by  labor.  They  do  not  live  by  consumption,  but  by  pro- 
duction; and  we  should  consume  as  small  a  portion  of  their 
production  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  consume,  leaving  the  pro- 
ducer to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  and  benefit  as  much  of 
the  product  of  his  own  labor  as  it  is  possible  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  do.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  need  advocates 
— men  who  are  honest  and  capable,  who  are  willing  to  defend 
them.  How  much  legislation  is  done  for  classes,  and  how 
little  care  seems  to  be  exercised  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
people!  When  we  are  among  our  constituents,  it  is  very  easy 
to  make  appeals  to  the  people  and  professions  of  patriotism, 
and  then — I  do  not  mean  to  be  personal  or  invidious — it  is 
very  easy,  when  we  are  removed  from  them  a  short  distance, 
to  forget  the  people  and  legislate  for  classes,  neglecting  the 
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interest  of  the  great  mass.  The  mechanics  and  agriculturists 
are  honest,  industrious,  and  economical.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  am  against  learning  or  education,  but  I  might 
speak  of  the  man  in  the  rural  districts  in  the  language  of  Pope : 

Unlearned,  he  knew  no  schoolman's  subtle  art, 
No  language  but  the  language  of  the  heart; 
By  nature  honest,  by  experience  wise; 
Healthy  by  temperance  and  exercise. 

This  is  the  kind  of  men  whom  we  must  rely  upon.  Let 
your  public  lands  be  settled;  let  them  be  filled  up;  let  honest 
men  become  cultivators  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  prophetic,  but  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  we  would 
properly  direct  our  legislation  in  reference  to  our  public  lands 
and  our  other  public  policy,  the  time  would  come  when  this 
would  be  the  greatest  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Go  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  take  the  western 
slope  of  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  take  the  whole 
area  of  this  country,  and  we  find  that  we  have  over  three 
million  square  miles.  Throw  off  one  fourth  as  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation, reducing  the  area  of  the  United  States  to  fifteen 
hundred  million  acres,  and  by  appropriating  three  acres  to  a 
person,  it  will  sustain  a  population  of  over  five  hundred  million 
people;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  this  continent  was  strained  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  it  could  sustain  the  entire  population  of 
the  world.  Let  us  go  on  and  carry  out  our  destiny;  interest 
men  in  the  soil ;  let  your  vacant  land  be  divided  equally  so  that 
men  can  have  homes ;  let  them  live  by  their  own  industry ;  and 
the  time  will  come  when  this  will  be  the  greatest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Let  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
maintain  the  ascendency,  and  other  professions  and  pursuits 
be  subordinate  to  them,  for  on  these  two  all  others  rest. 

Sjc  Jp  5J;  -f»  Jp  JjC 

I  live  in  a  Southern  State;  and,  if  I  know  myself,  I  am 
as  good  a  Southern  man  as  any  one  wh©  lives  within  the 
borders  of  the  South.  It  seems  to  be  feared  that  by  this  bill 
we  compel  men  to  go  on  the  lands.  I  want  to  compel  no  man 
to  go.  I  want  to  leave  each  and  every  man  to  be  controlled 
by  his  own  inclination,  by  his  own  interest,  and  not  to  force 
him ;  but  is  it  statesmanlike,  is  it  philanthropic,  is  it  Christian, 
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to  keep  a  man  in  a  State,  and  refuse  to  let  him  go,  because,  if 
he  does  go,  he  will  help  to  populate  some  other  portion  of  the 
country?  If  a  man  lives  in  the  county  in  which  I  live,  and 
he  can,  by  crossing  the  line  into  another  county,  better  his  con- 
dition, I  say  let  him  go.  If,  by  crossing  the  boundary  of  my 
State  and  going  into  another,  he  can  better  his  condition,  I  say 
let  him  go.  If  a  man  can  go  from  Tennessee  into  Illinois,  or 
Louisiana,  or  Mississippi,  or  Arkansas,  or  any  other  State,  and 
better  his  condition,  let  him  go.  I  care  not  where  he  goes,  so 
that  he  locates  himself  in  this  great  area  of  freedom,  becomes 
attached  to  our  institutions,  and  interested  in  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  country.  I  care  not  where  he  goes,  so  that  he 
is  under  the  protection  of  our  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  say,  let 
him  go  where  he  can  better  the  condition  of  himself,  his  wife, 
and  children ;  let  him  go  where  he  can  receive  the  greatest  re- 
muneration for  his  toil  and  for  his  labor.  What  kind  of  a 
policy  is  it  to  say  that  a  man  shall  be  locked  up  where  he  was 
born,  and  shall  be  confined  to  the  place  of  his  birth  ? 

Take  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  represented  by  the 
honorable  Senator  before  me — and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  his 
intention  to  represent  that  people  to  their  satisfaction — would 
it  have  been  proper  to  require  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
from  her  early  settlement  to  the  present  time,  to  be  confined 
within  her  boundaries?  Would  they  not  have  looked  upon  it 
as  a  hard  sentence?  Would  they  not  have  looked  upon  it  as 
oppressive  and  cruel  ?  North  Carolina  has  supplied  the  West- 
ern States  with  a  large  proportion  of  her  population,  for  the 
reason  that  by  going  West  they  could  better  their  condition. 
Who  would  prevent  them  from  doing  it?  Who  would  say  to 
the  poor  man  in  North  Carolina,  that  has  no  land  of  his  own 
to  cultivate,  that  lives  upon  some  barren  angle,  or  some  piny 
plain,  or  in  some  other  State  upon  some  stony  ridge,  that  he 
must  plough  and  dig  the  land  appointed  to  him  by  his  land- 
lord, and  that  he  is  not  to  emigrate  to  any  place  where  he  can 
better  his  condition?  What  is  his  prospect?  He  has  to  live 
poor;  he  has  to  live  hard;  and,  in  the  end,  when  he  dies  pov- 
erty, want,  is  the  only  inheritance  he  can  leave  his  children. 
There  is  no  one  who  has  a  higher  appreciation  of  North  Caro- 
lina than  I  have ;  she  is  my  native  State.  I  found  it  to  be  my 
interest  to  emigrate,  and  I  should  have  thought  it  cruel  and 
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hard  if  I  had  been  told  that  I  could  not  leave  her  boundary. 
Although  North  Carolina  did  not  afford  me  the  advantages  of 
education,  though  I  cannot  speak  in  the  language  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  call  her  my  cherishing  mother,  yet,  in  the  Ian. 
guage  of  Cowper,  "with  all  her  faults,  I  love  her  still."  She 
is  still  my  mother;  she  is  my  native  State;  and  I  love  her  as 
such,  and  I  love  her  people,  too.  But  what  an  idea  is  it  tc 
present,  as  influencing  the  action  of  a  statesman,  that  peopk 
may  not  emigrate  from  one  State  to  another!  Sir,  I  say  let 
a  man  go  anywhere  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
where  he  can  better  his  condition. 

ifc  3(S  :(:  %  %  $: 

Sir,  carry  out  the  Homestead  policy,  attach  the  people  to 
the  soil,  induce  them  to  love  the  Government,  and  you  will 
have  the  North  reconciled  to  the  South,  and  the  South  to  the 
North,  and  we  shall  not  have  invidious  doctrines  preached  to 
stir  up  bad  feelings  in  either  section.  I  know  that  in  my  own 
State,  and  in  the  other  Southern  States,  the  men  who  do  not 
own  slaves  are  among  the  first  to  take  care  of  the  institution. 
They  will  submit  to  no  encroachment  from  abroad,  no  inter- 
ference from  other  sections. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  much  more  than  I  intended  to 
say,  and,  I  fear,  in  rather  a  desultory  manner,  but  I  hope  I 
have  made  myself  understood.  I  heard  that  some  gentleman 
was  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  providing  that 
the  Government  should  furnish  every  man  with  a  slave.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  suited  him,  and  his  inclination  led 
him  that  way,  I  wish  to  God  every  head  of  a  family  in  the 
United  States  had  one  to  take  the  drudgery  and  menial  service 
off  his  family.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  that;  but  this 
intimation  was  intended  as  a  slur  upon  my  proposition.  I  want 
that  to  be  determined  by  the  people  of  the  respective  States, 
and  not  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  want 
this  body  to  interfere  by  innuendo  or  by  amendment,  prescrib- 
ing that  the  people  shall  have  this  or  the  other.  I  desire  to 
leave  that  to  be  determined  by  the  people  of  the  respective 
States,  and  not  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  will  be  passed.  I  think 
it  involves  the  very  first  principles  of  the  Government:  it  is 
founded  upon  statesmanship,  humanity,  philanthropy,  and  even 
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upon  Christianity  itself.  I  know  the  argument  has  been  made, 
why  permit  one  portion  of  the  people  to  go  and  take  some  of 
this  land  and  not  another?  The  law  is  in  general  terms;  it 
places  it  in  the  power  of  every  man  who  will  go  to  take  a  por- 
tion of  the  land.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  suggests  to  me 
that  a  person,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  bill,  must 
prove  that  he  is  not  the  owner  of  other  land.  An  amendment 
was  yesterday  inserted  in  the  bill  striking  out  that  provision. 
Then  it  places  all  on  an  equality  to  go  and  take.  Why  should 
this  not  be  done?  It  was  conceded  yesterday  that  the  land 
was  owned  by  the  people.  There  are  over  three  million  heads 
of  families  in  the  United  States ;  and  if  every  man  who  is  the 
head  of  a  family  were  to  take  a  quarter  section  of  public  land, 
there  would  still  be  nearly  four  million  quarter-sections  left. 
If  some  people  go  and  take  quarter-sections  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  others,  for  he  who  goes  takes  only  a 
part  of  that  which  is  his,  and  takes  nothing  that  belongs  to 
anybody  else.  The  domain  belongs  to  the  whole  people;  the 
equity  is  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  the  Government  holds 
the  fee  and  passes  the  title,  but  the  beneficial  interest  is  in 
the  people.  There  are,  as  I  have  said,  two  quarter-sections  of 
land  for  every  head  of  a  family  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
merely  propose  to  permit  a  head  of  a  family  to  take  one  half 
of  that  which  belongs  to  him. 

I  believe  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  the  Union.  It  will  give  us  a  better  voting  population,  and 
just  in  proportion  as  men  become  interested  in  property,  they 
will  become  reconciled  to  all  the  institutions  of  property  in  the 
country,  in  whatever  shape  they  may  exist.  Take  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  for  instance:  would  you  rather  trust  it  to 
the  mercies  of  a  people  liable  to  be  ruled  by  the  mobs  of  which 
my  honorable  friend  from  South  Carolina  spoke,  or  would 
you  prefer  an  honest  set  of  landholders  ?  Which  would  be  the 
most  reliable?  Which  would  guarantee  the  greatest  security" 
to  our  institutions,  when  they  come  to  the  test  of  the  ballot- 
box? 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  this  bill.  I  think 
it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  state  of  things — a  new  era. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned — I  say  it  not  in  any  spirit  of 
boasting  or  egotism — if  this  bill  were  passed,  and  the  system 
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it  inaugurates  carried  out,  of  granting  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
land  for  a  man's  family,  and  looking  far  into  the  future  I 
could  see  resulting  from  it — a  stable,  an  industrious,  a  hardy, 
a  Christian,  a  philanthropic  community,  I  should  feel  that  the 
great  object  of  my  little  mission  was  fulfilled.  All  that  I  de- 
sire is  the  honor  and  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  American 
Congress  to  consummate  and  carry  out  this  great  scheme  that 
is  to  elevate  our  race  and  to  make  our  institutions  more  per- 
manent. I  want  no  reputation,  as  some  have  insinuated.  You 
may  talk  about  Jacobism,  Red  Republicanism,  and  so  on.  I 
pass  by  such  insinuations  as  the  idle  wind  which  I  regard  not. 

I  know  the  motives  that  prompt  me  to  action.  I  can  go 
back  to  that  period  in  my  own  history  when  I  could  not  say 
that  I  had  a  home.  This  being  so,  when  I  cast  my  eyes  from 
one  extreme  of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  and  behold  the 
great  number  that  are  homeless,  I  feel  for  them.  I  believe  this 
bill  would  put  them  in  possession  of  homes ;  and  I  want  to  see 
them  realizing  that  sweet  conception  when  each  man  can  pro- 
claim, "I  have  a  home;  an  abiding  place  for  my  wife  and  for 
my  children;  I  am  not  the  tenant  of  another;  I  am  my  own 
ruler;  I  will  move  according  to  my  own  will,  and  not  at  the 
dictation  of  another." 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  if  I  should  never  be  heard  of  again 
on  the  surface  of  God's  habitable  globe,  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  having  contributed  my  little  aid  to  the  consummation  of  this 
great  measure  is  all  the  reward  I  desire. 

The  people  need  friends.  They  have  a  great  deal  to  bear. 
They  make  all ;  they  do  all ;  but  how  little  they  participate  in 
the  legislation  of  the  country !  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  our  legis- 
lation is  for  corporations ;  for  monopolies,  for  classes,  and  in- 
dividuals ;  but  the  great  mass  who  produce  while  we  consume, 
are  little  cared  for ;  their  rights  and  interests  are  neglected  and 
overlooked.  Let  us,  as  patriots,  as  statesmen,  let  us  as  Chris- 
tians, consummate  this  great  measure  which  will  exert  an  in- 
fluence throughout  the  civilized  world  in  fulfilling  our  des- 
tiny.   I  thank  the  Senate  for  their  attention. 
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INAUGURAL    ADDRESS 

Delivered  April  15.  1865. 

Gentlemen  : — I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  have  been 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  announcement  of  the  sad  event 
which  has  so  recently  occurred.  I  feel  incompetent  to  perform 
duties  so  important  and  responsible  as  those  which  have  been 
so  unexpectedly  thrown  upon  me.  As  to  an  indication  of  any 
policy  which  may  be  pursued  by  me  in  the  administration  of 
the  Government,  I  have  to  say  that  that  must  be  left  for  de- 
velopment as  the  Administration  progresses.  The  message  or 
declaration  must  be  made  by  the  acts  as  they  transpire.  The 
only  assurance  that  I  can  now  give  of  the  future  is  reference 
to  the  past.  The  course  which  I  have  taken  in  the  past  in  con- 
nection with  this  rebellion  must  be  regarded  as  a  guaranty  of 
the  future.  My  past  public  life,  which  has  been  long  and  labo- 
rious, has  been  founded,  as  I  in  good  conscience  believe,  upon 
a  great  principle  of  right,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  things. 
The  best  energies  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  endeavoring 
to  establish  and  perpetuate  the  principles  of  free  government, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Government  in  passing  through  its  pres- 
ent perils  will  settle  down  upon  principles  consonant  with 
popular  rights  more  permanent  and  enduring  than  heretofore. 
I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  if  I  understand  the  feelings  of  my 
own  heart,  that  I  have  long  labored  to  ameliorate  and  elevate 
the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people.  Toil 
and  an  honest  advocacy  of  the  great  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment have  been  my  lot.  Duties  have  been  mine ;  consequences 
are  God's.  This  has  been  the  foundation  of  my  political  creed, 
and  I  feel  that  in  the  end  the  Government  will  triumph  and 
that  these  great  principles  will  be  permanently  established. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  that  I  want  your  en- 
couragement and  countenance.  I  shall  ask  and  rely  upon  you 
and  others  in  carrying  the  Government  through  its  present 
perils.  I  feel  in  making  this  request  that  it  will  be  heartily 
responded  to  by  you  and  all  other  patriots  and  lovers  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  a  free  people. 
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FIRST  ANNUAL   MESSAGE 

Washington,  December  4,  1865. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives:— To  express  gratitude  to  God  in  the  name  of 
the  people  for  the  preservation  of  the  United  States  is  my  first 
duty  in  addressing  you.  Our  thoughts  next  revert  to  the 
death  of  the  late  President  by  an  act  of  parricidal  treason. 
The  grief  of  the  nation  is  still  fresh.  It  finds  some  solace  in 
the  consideration  that  he  lived  to  enjoy  the  highest  proof  of 
his  confidence  by  entering  on  the  renewed  term  of  the  Chief 
Magistracy  to  which  he  had  been  elected ;  that  he  brought  the 
Civil  War  substantially  to  a  close;  that  his  loss  was  deplored 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  that  foreign  nations  have  ren- 
dered justice  to  his  memory.  His  removal  cast  upon  me  a 
heavier  weight  of  cares  than  ever  devolved  upon  any  one  of 
his  predecessors.  To  fulfill  my  trust  I  need  the  support  and 
confidence  of  all  who  are  associated  with  me  in  the  various 
departments  of  Government  and  the  support  and  confidence  of 
the  people.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  I  can  hope  to  gain 
their  necessary  aid.  It  is  to  state  with  frankness  the  principles 
which  guide  my  conduct,  and  their  application  to  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  well  aware  that  the  efficiency  of  my  labors 
will  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  your  and  their  undivided 
approbation. 

The  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  intended 
by  its  authors  to  last  as  long  as  the  states  themselves  shall  last. 
"The  Union  shall  be  perpetual"  are  the  words  of  the  Confed- 
eration. "To  form  a  more  perfect  Union,"  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the 
Constitution.  The  hand  of  Divine  Providence  was  never  more 
plainly  visible  in  the  affairs  of  men  than  in  the  framing  and 
the  adopting  of  that  instrument.  It  is  beyond  comparison  the 
greatest  event  in  American  history,  and,  indeed,  is  it  not 
of  all  events  in  modern  times  the  most  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences for  every  people  of  the  earth?  The  members  of  the 
Convention  which  prepared  it  brought  to  their  work  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Confederation,  of  their  several  States,  and  of 
other  republican  governments,  old  and  new;  but  they  needed 
and  they  obtained  a  wisdom  superior  to  experience.    And  when 
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for  its  validity  it  required  the  approval  of  a  people  that  occu- 
pied a  large  part  of  a  continent  and  acted  separately  in  many 
distinct  conventions,  what  is  more  wonderful  than  that,  after 
earnest  contention  and  long  discussion,  all  feelings  and  all 
opinions  were  ultimately  drawn  in  one  way  to  its  support? 
The  Constitution  to  which  life  was  thus  imparted  contains 
within  itself  ample  resources  for  its  own  preservation.  It  has 
power  to  enforce  the  laws,  punish  treason,  and  insure  domestic 
tranquillity.  In  case  of  the  usurpation  of  the  government  of 
a  State  by  one  man  or  an  oligarchy,  it  becomes  a  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  make  good  the  guaranty  to  that  State  of  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  so  to  maintain  the  homo- 
geneousness  of  all.  Does  the  lapse  of  time  reveal  defects?  A 
simple  mode  of  amendment  is  provided  in  the  Constitution 
itself,  so  that  its  conditions  can  always  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  advancing  civilization.  No  room  is  al- 
lowed even  for  the  thought  of  a  possibility  of  its  coming  to  an 
end.  And  these  powers  of  self-preservation  have  always  been 
asserted  in  their  complete  integrity  by  every  patriotic  Chief 
Magistrate — by  Jefferson  and  Jackson  not  less  than  by  Wash- 
ington and  Madison.  The  parting  advice  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  while  yet  President,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  that  the  free  Constitution,  which  was  the  work  of 
their  hands,  might  be  sacredly  maintained ;  and  the  inaugural 
words  of  President  Jefferson  held  up  "the  preservation  of  the 
General  Government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor  as  the 
sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad."  The 
Constitution  is  the  work  of  "the  people  of  the  United  States," 
and  it  should  be  as  indestructible  as  the  people. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  which 
had  no  model  in  the  past,  should  not  have  fully  comprehended 
the  excellence  of  their  own  work.  Fresh  from  a  struggle 
against  arbitrary  power,  many  patriots  suffered  from  harass- 
ing fears  of  an  absorption  of  the  State  governments  by  the 
General  Government,  and  many  from  a  dread  that  the  States 
would  break  away  from  their  orbits.  But  the  very  greatness 
of  our  country  should  allay  the  apprehension  of  encroachments 
by  the  General  Government.  The  subjects  that  come  unques- 
tionably within  its  jurisdiction  are  so  numerous  that  it  must 
ever  naturally  refuse  to  be  embarrassed  by  questions  that  lie 
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beyond  it.  Were  it  otherwise  the  Executive  would  sink  be- 
neath the  burden,  the  channels  of  justice  would  be  choked, 
legislation  would  be  obstructed  by  excess,  so  that  there  is  a 
greater  temptation  to  exercise  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
General  Government  through  the  States  than  to  trespass  on 
their  rightful  sphere.  The  "absolute  acquiescence  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  majority"  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
enforced  by  Jefferson  as  "the  vital  principle  of  republics;" 
and  the  events  of  the  last  four  years  have  established,  we  will 
hope  forever,  that  there  lies  no  appeal  to  force. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Union  brings  with  it  "the  support 
of  the  State  governments  in  all  their  rights,"  but  it  is  not  one 
of  the  rights  of  any  State  government  to  renounce  its  own  place 
in  the  Union  or  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  largest 
liberty  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  discussion  of  the  acts  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  there  is  no  appeal  from  its  laws  ex- 
cept to  the  various  branches  of  that  Government  itself,  or  to 
the  people,  who  grant  to  the  members  of  the  legislative  and 
of  the  executive  departments  no  tenure  but  a  limited  one,  and 
in  that  manner  always  retain  the  powers  of  redress. 

"The  sovereignty  of  the  States"  is  the  language  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  not  the  language  of  the  Constitution.  The 
latter  contains  the  emphatic  words — 

This  Constitution  and  the  laivs  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or 
which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
lazvs  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Certainly  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  a  limited 
government,  and  so  is  every  State  government  a  limited  gov- 
ernment. With  us  this  idea  of  limitation  spreads  through  every 
form  of  administration — general,  State,  and  municipal — and 
rests  on  the  great  distinguishing  principle  of  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  man.  The  ancient  republics  absorbed  the  in- 
dividual in  the  state — prescribed  his  religion  and  controlled  his 
activity.  The  American  system  rests  on  the  assertion  of  the 
equal  right  of  every  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  to  freedom  of  conscience,  to  the  culture  and  exer- 
cise of  all  of  his  faculties.    As  a  consequence  the  State  govern- 
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ment  is  limited — as  to  the  General  Government  in  the  interest 
of  union,  as  to  the  individual  citizen  in  the  interest  of  freedom. 

States,  with  proper  limitations  of  power,  are  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
very  commencement,  when  we  assumed  a  place  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted  by  States ;  so  also  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation ; 
and  when  "the  people  of  the  United  States"  ordained  and 
established  the  Constitution  it  was  the  assent  of  the  States, 
one  by  one,  which  gave  it  vitality.  In  the  event,  too,  of  any 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  proposition  of  Congress 
needs  the  confirmation  of  States.  Without  States  one  great 
branch  of  the  legislative  government  would  be  wanting.  And 
if  we  look  beyond  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  country,  its  capacity  for  comprehending  within 
its  jurisdiction  a  vast  continental  empire  is  due  to  the  system 
of  States.  The  best  security  of  the  perpetual  existence  of  the 
States  is  the  "supreme  authority"  of  the  Constitution  of.  the 
United  States.  The  perpetuity  of  the  Constitution  brings  with 
it  the  perpetuity  of  the  States ;  their  mutual  relation  makes  us 
what  we  are,  and  in  our  political  system  their  connection  is  in- 
dissoluble. The  whole  cannot  exist  without  the  parts,  nor  the 
parts  without  the  whole.  So  long  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  endures,  the  States  will  endure.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  one  is  the  destruction  of  the  other;  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  one  is  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

I  have  thus  explained  my  views  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  States,  because  they  unfold  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  I  have  sought  to  solve  the  momentous  questions 
and  overcome  the  appalling  difficulties  that  met  me  at  the  very 
commencement  of  my  Administration.  It  has  been  my  stead- 
fast object  to  escape  from  the  sway  of  momentary  passions 
and  to  derive  a  healing  policy  from  the  fundamental  and  un- 
changing principles  of  the  Constitution. 

I  found  the  States  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  civil 
war.  Resistance  to  the  General  Government  appeared  to 
have  exhausted  itself.  The  United  States  had  recovered  pos- 
session of  their  forts  and  arsenals,  and  their  armies  were  in 
the  occupation  of  every  State  which  had  attempted  to  secede. 
Whether  the  territory  within  the  limits  of  those  States  should 
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be  held  as  conquered  territory,  under  military  authority  ema- 
nating from  the  President  as  the  head  of  the  Army,  was  the 
first  question  that  presented  itself  for  decision. 

Now  military  governments,  established  for  an  indefinite 
period,  would  have  offered  no  security  for  the  early  suppres- 
sion of  discontent,  would  have  divided  the  people  into  the 
vanquishers  and  the  vanquished,  and  would  have  envenomed 
hatred  rather  than  have  restored  affection.  Once  established, 
no  precise  limit  to  their  continuance  was  conceivable.  They 
would  have  occasioned  an  incalculable  and  exhausting  expense. 
Peaceful  emigration  to  and  from  that  portion  of  the  country 
is  one  of  the  best  means  that  can  be  thought  of  for  the  resto- 
ration of  harmony,  and  that  emigration  would  have  been  pre- 
vented ;  for  what  emigrant  from  abroad,  what  industrious  citi- 
zen at  home,  would  place  himself  willingly  under  military  rule? 
The  chief  persons  who  would  have  followed  in  the  train  of 
the  Army  would  have  been  dependents  on  the  General  Gov- 
ernment or  men  who  expected  profit  from  the  miseries  of  their 
erring  fellow-citizens.  The  powers  of  patronage  and  rule 
which  would  have  been  exercised,  under  the  President,  over  a 
vast  and  populous  and  naturally  wealthy  region  are  greater 
than,  unless  under  extreme  necessity,  I  should  be  willing  to 
entrust  to  any  one  man.  They  are  such  as,  for  myself,  I  could 
never,  unless  on  occasions  of  great  emergency,  consent  to 
exercise.  The  willful  use  of  such  powers,  if  continued  through 
a  period  of  years,  would  have  endangered  the  purity  of  the 
general  administration  and  the  liberties  of  the  States  which 
had  remained  loyal. 

Besides,  the  policy  of  military  rule  over  a  conquered  terri- 
tory would  have  implied  that  the  States  whose  inhabitants  may 
have  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  had  by  the  act  of  those  inhab- 
itants ceased  to  exist.  But  the  true  theory  is  that  all  pre- 
tended acts  of  secession  were  from  the  beginning  null  and  void. 
The  States  cannot  commit  treason  nor  screen  the  individual 
citizens  who  may  have  committed  treason  any  more  than 
they  can  make  valid  treaties  or  engage  in  lawful  commerce 
with  any  foreign  power.  The  States  attempting  to  secede 
placed  themselves  in  a  condition  where  their  vitality  was  im- 
paired, but  not  extinguished;  their  functions  suspended,  but 
not  destroyed. 
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But  if  any  State  neglects  or  refuses  to  perform  its  offices 
there  is  the  more  need  that  the  General  Government  should 
maintain  all  its  authority  and  as  soon  as  practicable  resume 
the  exercise  of  all  its  functions.  On  this  principle  I  have  acted, 
and  have  gradually  and  quietly,  and  by  almost  imperceptible 
steps,  sought  to  restore  the  rightful  energy  of  the  General 
Government  and  of  the  States.  To  that  end  provisional  gov- 
ernors have  been  appointed  for  the  States,  conventions  called, 
legislatures  assembled,  and  Senators  and  Representatives 
chosen  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  could  be 
done,  have  been  reopened,  so  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
may  be  enforced  through  their  agency. 


[After  reciting  the  steps  he  had  taken  in  the  different  departments 
to  accommodate  the  States  rehabilitated,  and  the  provisions  he  had 
made  for  their  participation  in  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  he 
discusses  the  relation  of  the  General  Government  towards  the  four 
million  "inhabitants  whom  the  war  has  called  into  freedom." — Ed.] 

On  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  make  the  freedmen  elec- 
tors, by  the  proclamation  of  the  Executive,  I  took  for  my 
counsel  the  Constitution  itself,  the  interpretations  of  that  in- 
strument by  its  authors  and  their  contemporaries,  and  recent 
legislation  by  Congress.  When,  at  the  first  movement  toward 
independence,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  instructed  the 
several  States  to  institute  governments  of  their  own,  they  left 
each  State  to  decide  for  itself  the  conditions  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  elective  franchise.  During  the  period  of  the  Confed- 
eracy there  continued  to  exist  a  very  great  diversity  in  the  qual- 
ifications of  electors  in  the  several  States,  and  even  within  a 
State  a  distinction  of  qualifications  prevailed  with  regard  to 
the  officers  who  were  to  be  chosen. 


After  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  it  remained,  as 
before,  the  uniform  usage  for  each  State  to  enlarge  the  body 
of  its  electors  according  to  its  own  judgment,  and  under  this 
system  one  State  after  another  has  proceeded  to  increase  the 
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number  of  its  electors,  until  now  universal  suffrage,  or  some- 
thing very  near  it,  is  the  general  rule. 

****** 
[He  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  matter  of  suffrage  should  be 
left  to  the  several  States.  And  after  referring  to  the  reports  of  the 
several  departments  and  enlarging  upon  the  condition  of  the  finances 
and  of  the  war  department  especially,  he  ends  the  message  as  follows. 
—Ed.] : 

Where  in  past  history  does  a  parallel  exist  to  the  public 
happiness  which  is  within  the  reach  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ?  Where  in  any  part  of  the  globe  can  institutions  be 
found  so  suited  to  their  habits  or  so  entitled  to  their  love  as 
their  own  free  Constitution?  Every  one  of  them,  then,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  land  he  has  his  home,  must  wish  its  per- 
petuity. Who  of  them  will  not  now  acknowledge,  in  the 
words  of  Washington,  that  "every  step  by  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  in- 
dependent nation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some 
token  of  providential  agency"?  Who  will  not  join  with  me  in 
the  prayer  that  the  Invisible  Hand  which  has  led  us  through  the 
clouds  that  gloomed  around  our  path  will  so  guide  us  onward 
to  a  perfect  restoration  of  fraternal  affection  that  we,  of  this 
day,  may  be  able  to  transmit  our  great  inheritance  of  State 
governments  in  all  their  rights,  of  the  General  Government 
in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  to  our  posterity,  and  they 
to  theirs  through  countless  generations  ? 

Andrew  Johnson. 
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/COLONEL  JOSIAH  STODDARD  JOHNSTON,  son  of  John 
*-*  Ha'rris  and  Eliza  Ellen  (Davidson)  Johnston,  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  February  10,  1833.  Colonel  Johnston's  father,  who  was  an 
elder  brother  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  went  to  Louisiana 
when  a  young  man  with  his  elder  half-brother,  Honorable  Josiah 
Stoddard  Johnston,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  that  State  who  was  United 
States  Senator  i822-'33,  and  who  was  killed  by  a  steamboat  ex- 
plosion in  1833,  just  after  having  been  elected  a  third  time.  John 
Harris  Johnston  became  a  successful  lawyer  and  planter  in  the 
Parish  of  Rapides,  was  Speaker  of  the  Louisiana  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1830,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  parish  judge, 
an  office  corresponding  to  a  circuit  judgeship  in  Kentucky.  His 
wife  had  preceded  him  in  death  a  year,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  thus  doubly  orphaned  when  he  was  but  five  years  old.  Shortly 
after  his  father's  death  he  was  brought  to  Kentucky,  and  with  his 
two  brothers,  one  elder  and  the  other  younger,  was  reared  by  Colonel 
George  Hancock  of  Jefferson  County,  and  his  wife,  the  latter  being 
his  maternal  aunt.  His  early  education  was  had  at  the  Latin  school 
of  S.  V.  Womack,  Shelby ville,  and  at  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  at 
the  Western  Military  Institute,  in  which  James  G.  Blaine  was  at 
that  time  professor.  In  1850  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  at 
Yale  and  was  graduated  there  in  1853.  He  then  attended  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Louisville  and  received  his  diploma  in 
1854.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  George  W. 
Johnson  of  Scott  County,  Kentucky,  afterward  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  who  fell  fighting  as  a  private  at  Shiloh,  although 
bearing  the  rank  of  brigadier.  From  1855  to  1859  he  planted  cotton 
in  Arkansas,  and  in  the  latter  year  sold  his  plantation  and  became 
a  farmer  in  Scott  County,  Kentucky.  He  was  thus  engaged  when 
the  war  broke  out.  In  1861  he  declined  a  nomination  for  the  Legis- 
lature, and  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  South.  His  service  was  first 
upon  the  staff  of  General  Bragg,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
until  1863;  upon  the  staff  of  General  S.  B.  Buckner  until  after  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga ;  from  that  time  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen- 
eral John  C.  Breckinridge  until  the  latter  became  Secretary  of  War 
2741 
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in  March,  1865.  The  last  two  months  of  the  war  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  General  John  Echols,  who  succeeded  General  Breckinridge. 
Besides  other  engagements,  Colonel  Johnston  was  in  the  battles  of 
Perryville,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  New  Market,  Cold  Harbor, 
and  Winchester,  receiving  special  mention  for  gallantry  in  the  re- 
ports of  his  chiefs. 

After  the  war,  having  to  start  life  afresh,  he  practiced  law 
successfully  in  Helena,  Arkansas,  but  preferring  Kentucky,  he  settled 
in  Frankfort  in  the  autumn  of  1867  as  editor  of  The  Yeoman,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  1886,  when  its  publication  ceased. 
In  1869  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Kentucky  Press  Association, 
and  from  1870  to  1886  was  its  president  by  annual  election.  During  a 
large  part  of  the  time  of  his  residence  in  Frankfort  he  was  secretary 
or  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee;  Adjutant- 
general  of  Kentucky,  1871,  and  Secretary  of  State  from  1875  to 
1879.  In  1875  he  was  a  candidate  for  Governor,  before  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention,  and  failed  to  receive  the  nomination,  but, 
holding  the  balance  of  power,  named  the  candidate.  In  1889  he 
removed  from  Frankfort  to  Louisville,  where  he  now  resides.  He 
has  three  children  living,  George  W.  Johnston,  his  oldest,  J.  Stod- 
dard Johnston,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  and  Harris  H.  Johnston,  his 
fourth  child,  of  St.  Louis.  His  second  child,  Mary,  wife  of  W.  B. 
Wisdom  of  New  Orleans,  died  in  that  city  in  1904,  and  his  third, 
Eliza  W.  Johnston,  died  in  Frankfort  in  1888.  Mrs.  Johnston,  his 
wife,  died  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  November  26,  1901. 

In  personality  there  are  few  men  more  striking  than  Colonel 
Johnston.  Always  a  courtly  and  dignified  gentleman,  he  never  fails 
to  attract  attention  in  any  assembly.  Strangers  are  strongly  im- 
pressed by  his  fine  bearing,  his  apparent  high  intellectuality,  and  his 
manifest  right  of  leadership.  Such  impressions  are  never  changed 
by  long  acquaintanceship.  His  lifetime  friends  have  found  him 
always  the  same.  His  character  is  real  in  all  its  features,  and  his 
strong  convictions,  firm  principles,  and  native  dignity  are  in  no 
measure  underestimated  by  the  genial,  open-hearted,  and  frank  in- 
tercourse of  close  association.  He  is  at  home  anywhere,  alike  in 
the  drawing-room,  the  camp,  or  the  council,  mid  whenever  he  ap- 
pears his  high  character  meets  with  true  appreciation. 

Throughout  Kentucky,  Colonel  Johnston  is  as  thoroughly  well 
known  as  any  other  citizen  of  the  State.  He  has  a  wide  circle  of 
friends,  and  his  contact  with  public  men  has  given  him  rare  ad- 
vantage of  acquaintance.  As  a  political  economist,  his  opinion  car- 
ries weight  with  all  of  the  higher  classes  and  better  minds,  and  his 
ability  as  an  administrative  officer  is  everywhere  recognized.     He 
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writes  with  wonderful  ease  and  accuracy,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
state  papers,  or  of  any  expressions  involving  matters  of  public  inter- 
est, there  is  no  more  forcible  authority  in  the  State.  His  long  ex- 
perience as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  an  editor  and  state  officer,  has 
given  him  familiarity  with  almost  every  feature  of  social  or  political 
organization.  Added  to  this,  an  incorruptible  integrity  of  opinion, 
an  unshrinking  moral  courage,  and  a  natural  pride  of  ancestry,  have 
so  accentuated  his  character  that  his  name  is  the  synonym  of  honor 
as  well  as  of  ability.  To  his  rapid  and  accurate  observation  and 
his  inherent  military  genius  are  due  many  of  the  ablest  papers  and 
plans  of  the  distinguished  commanders  under  whom  he  served  during 
the  late  war.  His  powers  of  perception  are  quick  and  correct,  and 
his  exceptional  grace  of  education  has  given  him  a  readiness  of  ex- 
pression that  few  public  men  possess. 

Outside  of  classical  and  general  literary  attainments,  he  has  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  geology  and  botany  of  almost  every 
section  of  the  country.  He  has  made  a  close  and  careful  study  of 
natural  science  in  nearly  all  its  forms,  not  from  ambition  to  excel 
in  any  particular  branch,  but  from  pure  love  of  that  kind  of  learning. 
It  may  be  said  that  his  familiarity  with  both  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
Kentucky  has  come  more  of  incidental  observation,  based  upon  a 
scholastic  acquirement  of  general  principles  of  nature,  than  from 
any  systematic  devotion  of  time  to  particular  study.  It  is  only  from 
such  gentle  and  generous  characters  as  this  that  have  come  the 
greater  measures  of  information  that  go  to  make  up  the  world's 
knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  the  earth  upon  which  we  live. 
He  has  studied  the  character  and  habits  of  every  flower,  shrub,  and 
tree  of  Kentucky,  and  shows  thoroughly  the  progenitors  of  many 
of  the  beautiful  plants  that  adorn  our  gardens  and  conservatories. 
His  power  of  differentiation  is  finely  developed,  and  his  analysis 
invariably  correct.  In  geological  science,  his  knowledge  has  been 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  opening  of  the  physical  resources  of  the 
State,  and  he  has  given  the  results  of  his  observations  freely  to  the 
public  from  a  pure  love  of  his  subjects  rather  than  from  any  hope 
of  personal  reward.  The  writer  of  this  brief  biographical  sketch 
has  known  him  from  boyhood,  and  can  justly  say  he  has  never  known 
a  more  magnanimous  character.  In  every  feature  he  is  symmetri- 
cally and  nobly  organized. 

Not  the  least  important  of  his  many  accomplishments  was  the 
building  of  a  city  in  the  desert.  The  existence  of  Abilene,  Texas, 
now  a  place  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  is  due  entirely 
to  his  agency.  At  the  time  of  building  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad, 
he  selected  the  site  and  caused  the  location  to  be  made.    There  were 
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then  no  settlements  in  its  vicinity  and  nothing  to  invite  the  building 
of  a  city  to  the  ordinary  observer;  but  he  saw  its  superior  advan- 
tages in  topography,  understood  its  geology,  and  recognized  the  agri- 
cultural capacity  of  its  surrounding  territory.  The  principal  feature 
that  induced  him  to  select  it  as  the  proper  place  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  city  was  its  fine  stream  of  living  water.  Another  point 
within  a  few  miles  had  been  chosen  by  others,  but  he  properly  re- 
jected the  idea  and  bent  his  energies  to  the  adoption  of  the  site.  Ob- 
taining the  concurrence  of  the  railroad  authorities,  and  arranging 
rapidly  for  the  transportation  of  material,  he  very  soon  had  his  tents 
supplanted  by  good  frame  buildings,  and  within  a  few  weeks  opened 
a  successful  sale  of  lots.  People  began  to  flock  there  from  every 
direction,  and  in  less  than  one  year  its  population  had  grown  to  more 
than  a  thousand.  Good  buildings  were  rapidly  erected  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  it  began  at  once  to  assume  commercial  importance.  Its 
limits  were  widely  extended  and  the  city  arose  as  if  by  magic. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  enterprises  of  his  life,  he  worked  more 
for  the  common  welfare  than  for  his  own  personal  aggrandizement, 
and,  while  he  derived  a  fair  share  of  pecuniary  benefit  from  it,  he 
succeeded  better  in  making  others  rich  than  in  lining  his  own  pockets. 
The  people  of  Abilene  have  a  sincere  regard  for  him  as  the  founder 
of  their  city  and  the  father  of  its  chief  enterprises. 

In  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  no  question  of  general  in- 
terest involving  the  social  or  political  autonomy  of  the  State  upon 
which  some  appeal  has  not  been  made  to  his  knowledge  or  his  judg- 
ment, and  he  has  never  hesitated  to  respond.  Without  the  slightest 
inclination  to  render  himself  conspicuous  by  disseminating  his  views, 
but  with  proper  modesty  and  an  obliviousness  to  his  own  personality, 
he  has  ever  been  ready  to  do  what  he  could  in  behalf  of  the  people. 
He  has  always  been  a  collector  and  conservator  of  historical  facts, 
allowing  nothing  that  bears  any  true  relation  to  the  State's  organ- 
ization or  history  to  escape  his  memory  or  his  written  data. 

His  capacity  for  intellectual  work  seems  boundless.  He  writes 
almost  without  hesitation,  hour  after  hour,  and  produces  page  after 
page  of  manuscript  that  rarely  needs  revision. 

In  addition  to  his  extensive  contributions  to  the  press  and  to 
magazines,  Colonel  Johnston  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
'Memorial  History  of  Louisville,'  two  volumes  royal  octavo  (1896)  ; 
'First  Explorations  of  Kentucky,  Explorations  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Walker'  (i750-'sr) ;  'Explorations  of  Christopher  Gist'  (1751); 
'Filson  Club  Publication  No.  13'  (1898) ;  'Confederate  History  of 
Kentucky';  Volume  IX  of  'Confederate  Military  History'  (Atlanta, 
1899). 
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During  the  past  four  or  five  years,  Colonel  Johnston  has  been 
assistant  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  and  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  vigorous  health. 

The  foregoing  biographical  sketch  was  prepared  by  the  late  Major 
Henry  T.  Stanton,  poet-laureate  of  Kentucky,  and  inserted  in  Johns- 
ton's 'Memorial  History  of  Louisville'  by  the  publishers  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  Colonel  Johnston.  It  was  such  a  proper 
biography,  however,  that  Colonel  Johnston  could  hardly  have  ob- 
jected unless  his  over-modesty  did  not  approve  of  it  in  a  book  of 
which  he  was  the  author.  It  appears  here  as  it  was  written  by  Major 
Stanton,  except  for  certain  corrections  and  additions  which  I  have 
made.  Colonel  Johnston  has  earned  a  place  in  the  'Library  of  South- 
ern Literature,'  for  he  was  born  in  the  South,  reared  in  the  South, 
and  has  spent  his  life  in  the  South,  with  the  best  years  of  it  spent 
in  fighting  its  battles  in  the  Civil  War.  I  have  known  him  intimately 
for  almost  three-score  years  and  have  always  admired  him,  not  only 
for  his  admirable  social  qualities,  but  for  his  scholarly  attainments, 
his  broad  culture,  and  his  spotless  integrity.  He  has  always  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  with  a  ready  and  extraordinary  ability  to 
promote  the  right  or  resist  the  wrong-. 
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LIFE  AND  SERVICES   OF  GEORGE   ROGERS   CLARK 

Address  delivered  upon  the  invitation  of  The  Missouri  Historical   Society,  at  the 
World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  June  24,  1904. 

We  have  assembled  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
memorating the  life  and  services  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  a 
pioneer  soldier  in  the  history  of  the  West,  whose  genius  and 
valor  made  possible  the  inspiring  scenes  about  us.  It  is  with 
no  purpose  of  attempting  to  make  merit  for  myself  by  an 
oratorical  effort  intended  to  please  the  ear  or  gratify  the  fancy 
of  those  before  me,  but  in  as  plain  phrase  and  as  briefly  as 
possible  to  speak  of  a  hero  long  neglected  by  posterity,  and 
to  show  wherein  he  merits  the  distinction  here  accorded  him 
and  the  gratitude  of  all  succeeding  generations. 

By  a  happy  coincidence  this  day  is  the  anniversary  of  his 
departure  from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  River  upon  that  mission 
of  conquest  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia  and 
Vincennes.  It  was  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1778,  when, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  the  darkness  of  an  almost 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  he  passed  the  rapids  in  crude  boats 
propelled  by  oars,  intent  upon  a  campaign  conceived  by  his 
mind,  organized  by  his  own  indefatigable  energy,  and  depend- 
ent for  its  success  upon  his  own  genius  and  bravery.  Landing 
at  Fort  Massiac,  twelve  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  twenty-eighth,  giving  his  men  but  one  night  for 
rest,  on  the  succeeding  day  he  started  for  Kaskaskia,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  distant.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth 
of  July  he  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  which  he 
entered  after  dark,  capturing  the  place  with  its  garrison  without 
firing  a  shot  or  the  loss  of  a  life.  Fortunately,  just  before 
starting  on  this  expedition  he  had,  as  he  says  in  his  memoir, 
received  a  letter  from  Colonel  John  Campbell,  then  at  Pitts- 
burg, informing  him  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  lately  made  be- 
tween France  and  the  American  colonies.  The  subsequent  use 
of  this  information,  after  his  military  occupation  had  become 
complete,  had  an  important  influence  in  securing  the  friend- 
ship and  ultimate  allegiance  of  the  residents  of  Kaskaskia  and 
neighboring  settlements,  who  were  almost  exclusively  French. 
When  assured  of  his  tenure  of  this  post  he  sent  an  expedition, 
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under  Captain  John  Bowman,  northward,  who  took  possession, 
without  resistance,  of  the  remaining  settlements,  including  Ca- 
hokia,  also  called  Cohoes,  five  miles  below  St.  Louis,  now  a 
straggling  village  of  a  dozen  houses,  but  then  containing  one 
hundred  families.  St.  Louis,  which  had  been  settled  by  Pierre 
Laclede  Leguist,  known  in  history  as  Laclede,  fourteen  years 
before,  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Spanish  commandant  of 
upper  Louisiana,  already  drawing  to  itself  the  trade  which  had 
previously  centered  in  the  minor  towns.  Its  population  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  Clark's  movement. 

Shortly  after  the  capture  of  Cahokia,  through  the  influence 
of  Father  Gibault,  who  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  cordial  accession  of  the  people  of  Kaskaskia,  General 
Clark  received  similar  fealty  from  the  citizens  of  Vincennes, 
and  sent  Captain  Leonard  Helm  as  commandant  of  that  post, 
improvising  a  small  garrison  from  a  few  Americans  and  Creole 
volunteer  troops  and  friendly  Indians.  Being  now  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  military  posts,  and  in  cordial  relations  with 
the  white  settlers,  he  turned  his  attention  to  making  the  friend- 
ship of  the  numerous  Indian  tribes  who  had  before  been  allies 
of  the  English.  For  that  purpose  he  repaired  in  person  to 
Cahokia,  where  for  five  weeks  he  held  stately  councils  with 
the  chiefs  of  all  the  various  tribes.  So  great  was  his  tact, 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  and  the  combined  awe  and 
respect  with  which  he  inspired  them,  that  he  made  treaties  of 
peace  with  all  the  principal  tribes.  In  consequence  of  this  wise 
consummation  he  did  not  at  any  time  in  his  Illinois  campaign 
encounter  the  hostility  of  the  Indians. 

Thus  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1778  General 
Clark  was  active  in  strengthening  his  hold  upon  the  territory 
of  which  he  had  come  into  possession,  in  securing  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  both  aborigines  and  settlers,  in  reor- 
ganizing his  command,  the  period  for  which  they  had  enlisted 
having  expired,  and  in  training  the  new  organization  compris- 
ing those  who  had  reenlisted  and  the  French  recruits. 

With  the  advent  of  winter,  intelligence  reached  him  that 
Colonel  Henry  Hamilton,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  Detroit, 
had  reoccupied  Vincennes  and  had  sent  a  detachment  in  the 
direction  of  Kaskaskia.  Then  began  the  remarkable  campaign 
which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Sackville  and  Vin- 
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cennes  and  confirmed  the  American  title  to  this  vast  territory 
to  which  there  had  until  then  been  but  a  limited  and  feeble 
possessory  claim.  It  is  not  necessary  before  this  audience,  or 
any  other  of  its  intelligence  in  America,  to  enter  into  its  details ; 
it  closed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1779,  by  a  blood- 
less victory  achieved  through  the  most  consummate  generalship, 
heroic  fortitude,  and  conspicuous  valor. 

Hamilton  and  his  officers  were  sent  to  Richmond  as  pris^ 
oners  to  join  Rocheblave,  commander  at  Kaskaskia,  and  thence- 
forth there  was  no  war  in  the  Illinois  country.  A  civil  gover- 
nor was  appointed  by  Virginia  under  recommendation  of  Gen- 
eral Clark,  and  when  four  years  later  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  was  signed,  the  lakes, 
instead  of  the  Ohio  River,  became  our  northern  boundary. 
When  later  the  tide  of  emigration  began  to  flow  westward 
and  the  commercial  States  of  the  East  were  willing  to  sur- 
render the  control  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain  in  exchange  for 
concessions  of  trade,  it  was  largely  by  the  vigorous  protest  of 
Clark  and  the  Kentuckians  of  that  day  that  the  preliminary 
treaty  with  that  purpose  was  defeated.  Then  followed  the 
conditions  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo,  October  27, 
1795,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  by  which  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  secured,  and  later  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase — a  consummation  which  in  the  retrospect  seems 
to  have  resulted  naturally  as  a  corollary  from  Clark's  masterly 
campaign. 

It  was  General  Clark's  desire  after  the  recapture  of  Vin- 
cennes  to  make  his  long-contemplated  campaign  against  Detroit, 
but  inability  to  secure  the  proper  means  led  him  reluctantly  to 
abandon  it.  Besides,  other  fields  required  his  attention,  and  this 
was  later  given  to  the  completion  of  the  defences  of  Louisville 
as  the  chief  strategic  point  in  the  protection  of  the  Kentucky 
frontier.  To  that  point  he  therefore  went  as  chief  in  com- 
mand of  the  colonial  forces,  and  became  the  founder  of  that 
city,  as  well  as  of  the  incipient  State.  But  in  the  succeeding 
year,  in  addition  to  these  services,  under  direction  of  Gover- 
nor Jefferson,  he  established  a  fort,  named  for  the  latter,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  frontier 
from  both  Indian  and  Spanish  aggression.  From  that  service 
he  was  called  later  to  Kentucky,  and  upon  its  invasion  by  a 
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large  British  and  Indian  force  under  Colonel  Bird,  in  which 
great  atrocities  were  committed,  he  organized  an  expedition 
with  which  he  pursued  the  retreating  marauders  into  the  in- 
terior of  Ohio  and  inflicted  such  punishment  in  the  laying 
waste  of  their  fields  and  villages  that  the  settlements  were  not 
again  seriously  molested  until  in  1782,  when  a  similar  expedi- 
tion besieged  Bryan's  Station,  and  a  few  days  later  defeated 
the  pioneers  at  Blue  Licks  with  great  slaughter.  Again  he  in- 
vaded Ohio  from  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati,  moving  against 
the  Indian  towns  on  the  Miami  and  Scioto,  and  so  thoroughly 
overwhelmed  them  that  thenceforward  there  was  no  organized 
invasion  of  Kentucky. 

Had  George  Rogers  Clark  performed  no  other  service  to 
his  country  than  these  they  would  have  entitled  him  to  greater 
honors  than  posterity  has  accorded  him.  But,  grand  as  they 
were  in  their  conception  and  results,  they  constitute  but  a  few 
chapters  in  the  volume  of  his  high  achievements.  A  Virginian, 
he  was  born  in  the  County  of  Albemarle,  near  the  home  of 
Jefferson,  November  19,  1752.  His  father,  Jonathan  Clark, 
was  a  farmer,  of  an  English  family,  early  settled  in  America, 
and  a  man  of  sterling  character.  Five  of  his  six  sons  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  sixth,  too  young  for  that 
service,  was  Governor  William  Clark,  the  associate  of  Meri- 
wether Lewis  in  the  exploration  to  the  Pacific.  While  educa- 
tional facilities  were  then  far  more  limited  than  now,  George 
Rogers  Clark  received  more  than  an  ordinary  education,  being 
for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Donald  Robertson,  a  noted  Scotch  edu- 
cator. His  attention  was  given  specially  to  mathematics,  and 
he  early  became  a  proficient  surveyor,  his  plats  and  calcula- 
tions showing  skill  and  exactness.  It  has  been  customary  with 
a  class  of  writers  to  decry  his  illiteracy,  but  this  is  quite  as  good 
evidence  of  their  ignorance  as  his.  If  there  were  lapses  in 
his  spelling  it  did  not  imply  lack  of  mental  capacity  or  vigor. 
The  spelling  of  many  words  has  been  changed  within  the  last 
century,  and  there  are  different  rules  for  punctuation  and  the 
use  of  capitals,  so  that  very  few  old  manuscripts  can  stand  the 
test  of  the  present  day.  That  great  mental  capacity  and  gen- 
eralship are  not  to  be  judged  by  such  criterion  was  demon- 
strated by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  Macaulay  states, 
was  unable  to  write  or  spell  correctly. 
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George  Rogers  Clark  had  not  attained  his  majority  when 
he  came  West  and  engaged  in  surveying  and  locating  land  in 
the  Kanawha  country,  several  years  of  life  in  such  pursuit  and 
contact  with  the  Indians  and  pioneers  constituting  an  excellent 
school  for  his  after  career.  While  thus  engaged,  hostilities 
occurred  which  brought  on  Lord  Dunmore's  war  and  the  battle 
of  Point  Pleasant  in  1774.  Though  not  in  the  battle  he  served 
as  captain  in  Lord  Dunmore's  column  and  was  offered  a  com- 
mission in  the  British  service,  but  declined  on  account  of  the 
threatening  aspect  of  relations  between  the  colonies  and  mother 
country.  In  1775  he  came  to  Kentucky  as  deputy  of  Hancock 
Lee,  surveyor,  engaged  in  surveying  lands  near  Frankfort. 
It  was  after  the  settlement  of  Boonesborough  by  the  Hender- 
son Company  of  North-  Carolina,  under  purchase  from  the 
Cherokee  Indians  by  the  treaty  of  Wautauga,  of  all  the  land 
south  of  the  Kentucky  River.  A  previous  settlement  had  been 
made  at  Harrodsburg  within  this  boundary,  and  Clark,  going 
there,  identified  himself  with  its  interests.  The  Henderson 
Company  claiming  paramount  title,  he  went  to  Richmond  and 
succeeded  in  having  their  title  annulled,  Virginia  reimbursing 
the  company  by  a  grant  of  two  hundred  thousand  acres  at  the 
mouth  of  Green  River,  Kentucky.  Having  thus  secured  Virgi- 
nia's recognition  of  her  authority  over  the  territory,  as  delegate 
to  the  Legislature,  chosen  by  the  first  public  convention  of  the 
pioneers  at  Harrodsburg  June,  1 776,  he  also  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing an  act  passed  establishing  the  county  of  Kentucky,  and 
also  in  securing  substantial  aid  for  its  defence,  being  placed  in 
command  of  the  militia.  He  thus  became  the  founder  of  the 
civil  organization  of  Kentucky  in  addition  to  his  other  services. 
In  the  intervals  of  this  busy  work,  entailing  several  trips  to 
Richmond,  he  bore  a  ready  hand  in  the  defence  of  the  settle- 
ments against  repeated  Indian  forays. 

This,  briefly,  is  an  epitome  of  the  remarkable  career  of  this 
distinguished  soldier,  not  only  in  extending  the  boundaries  of 
the  public  domain  to  the  Mississippi  River,  but  in  maintaining 
the  western  line  of  defence  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  was 
his  skill  and  genius  for  command  which  organized  resistance 
to  the  British  with  their  Indian  and  Canadian  allies  along  the 
Kentucky  front  and  proved  an  important  factor  in  that 
struggle.     Had  this  line  been  broken  by  these  incursions,  as 
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was  that  in  Western  Virginia  in  the  early  part  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  when  the  settlers  were  driven  back  to  the 
Blue  Ridge,  Washington's  eastern  line  would  have  been  taken 
in  rear  at  a  critical  period  of  the  war.  Kentucky  would  have 
been  relegated  to  the  wilderness  state,  and  the  struggle  for  in^ 
dependence  might  have  had  a  different  termination. 

When  peace  came  to  the  Atlantic  States  by  the  treaty 
which  closed  the  war,  it  was  long  only  nominal  in  the  West. 
Indian  hostilities,  encouraged  from  the  British  posts,  continued 
there  for  more  than  ten  years  later,  from  which  the  Kentucky 
pioneers  suffered,  her  soldiers  proving  also  the  chief  defence 
for  the  northwestern  frontier  until  the  treaty  of  peace  at 
Greenville,  Ohio,  in  1795.  This  is  a  feature  of  the  history 
of  the  West  in  its  contribution  to  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence and  the  preservation,  as  well  as  extension,  of  our  na- 
tional boundaries,  for  which  due  credit  has  never  been  awarded. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  George  Rogers  Clark  was 
clouded  by  the  failure  of  Virginia  to  settle  the  accounts  cre- 
ated by  him  in  the  conquest  of  the  Northwest  or  to  reim- 
burse him  for  money  expended  by  him.  His  pride  was 
wounded  and  his  life  embittered  by  poverty  and  neglect.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  lived  almost  a  hermit's  life  in  an  humble 
cabin  in  Indiana  overlooking  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  in  full 
view  of  Corn  Island,  whence  he  had  started  on  his  expedition 
to  Kaskaskia.  His  relatives,  of  whom  he  had  a  number  living 
near  Louisville,  used  every  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  make 
his  home  with  them,  but  he  declined.  Finally,  in  1809,  when 
alone,  he  fell  from  his  chair  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  one 
of  his  legs  was  so  severely  burned  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  log  fire  by  which  he  was  sitting,  that  after  having  been 
taken  to  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Croghan,  near  Louisville, 
it  was  amputated.  He  remained  here,  the  object  of  her  tender 
care,  his  body  and  mind  enfeebled  by  paralysis,  until  Febru- 
ary 13,  181 8,  when  he  died,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 

Thus  passed  away  a  heroic  character  to  whom  learned 
critics  have  accorded  military  merit  of  the  highest  order,  and 
upon  whom  orators  have  expended  their  choicest  eulogies. 
But  to  those  who  place  a  proper  estimate  upon  the  great  ser- 
vices he  performed,  and  the  princely  legacy  he  left  his  country, 
there  is  an  irrepressible  feeling  that  adequate  justice  has  not 
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yet  been  done  his  name  and  services  in  offset  for  the  neglect 
and  injustice  inflicted  upon  him  in  the  years  following  his 
active  service.  In  both  physical  and  mental  power  he  com- 
bined the  elements  of  a  lofty  manhood.  In  stature  he  was  six 
feet  four  inches,  with  a  head  and  features  of  classic  mold, 
indicative  of  the  genius  for  command  and  other  high  qualities 
which  he  illustrated  in  his  career.  The  painter's  art  has  for- 
tunately preserved  a  faithful  portraiture  of  his  face  and  form 
which  confirms  the  highest  estimate  of  his  personality  dedu- 
cible  from  a  record  of  his  career.  He  rose  to  the  zenith  of 
his  greatness  with  the  close  of  his  successful  campaign  in  Illi- 
nois when  not  yet  twenty-seven.  It  was  the  age  at  which 
Napoleon  became  commander  of  the  central  army  of  France, 
at  which  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  Patrick  Henry  won  their 
laurels  as  orators  and  Clive  his  first  battle  in  India,  through 
which  later  he  secured  that  great  empire  to  Great  Britain. 
Like  the  latter,  Clark  became  a  great  general  by  force  of  his 
natural  powers,  rather  than  by  education.  Both  were  alike 
in  their  influence  over  men  and  the  important  results  achieved 
with  small  resources.  But  Clive  secured  wealth,  titles,  and  all 
the  emoluments  which  an  appreciative  government  could  lav- 
ish upon  him,  while  Clark  was  treated  with  indifference,  in- 
gratitude, and  neglect.  Clive  enriched  himself  in  millions  by 
tribute  exacted  from  East  Indian  nabobs  for  favors  conferred. 
Clark  refused  a  princely  gift  of  land  from  the  Indian  Chief, 
Tobacco,  who  tendered  it  with  the  sole  condition  that  a  broad 
avenue  should  be  opened  to  his  residence,  so  that  the  Indians 
could  visit  a  brave  they  so  much  honored,  and  turned  over  the 
gift  to  Virginia  as  one  he  could  not  accept.  Clive  lived  and 
died  in  affluence,  while  Clark  was  left  in  poverty  to  brood  over 
the  injustice  with  which  he  was  treated.  Virginia,  when  too 
late,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  neglect,  sent  him  a  sword, 
which  he  broke  over  his  crutch,  and  voted  him  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year  as  a  pension  for  his  military  service.  What 
a  commentary  upon  the  ingratitude  alike  of  the  generation 
which  he  served  so  well  and  those  who  have  profited  so  largely 
from  the  imperial  territory  he  won  for  them  and  the  bound- 
less legacy  of  glory  he  bequeathed  to  posterity!  His  grave, 
though  tenderly  cared  for,  is  marked  only  by  an  humble  head- 
stone, while  stately  mausoleums  and  gilded  statues  of  imperial 
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elegance  adorn  our  parks  and  public  places  commemorative 
of  names  and  deeds  not  to  be  weighed  by  the  same  scale  with 
his.  Yet  they  serve  a  good  purpose  in  making  the  absence  of 
such  proper  recognition  of  the  services  of  George  Rogers  Clark 
by  his  country,  which  he  exalted  and  enriched,  so  conspicuous 
that  belated  justice  will  yet  be  done  his  memory.  The  time 
cannot  be  distant  when  some  national  memorial  commensurate 
with  his  fame,  which  is  the  common  heritage  of  the  American 
people,  will  attest  their  admiration  and  gratitude. 


DANIEL   BOONE  AND  THE   FIRST  SURVEYORS 

From  "The  Settlement  of  Kentucky,"  published  in  The  Courier-Journal  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  June    13,    1906. 

Nearly  twenty  years  had  elapsed  after  the  passage  of 
Walker  and  Gist  through  Kentucky  until  Daniel  Boone,  a  na- 
tive of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  but  then  a  pioneer  settler 
on  the  Yadkin,  made  his  first  visit  to  Kentucky.  He  had  heard 
of  it  through  John  Finlay,  a  hunter  and  trader,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1769,  in  company  with  Finlay  and  four  others,  William 
Stewart,  Joseph  Holden,  James  Mooney  and  William  Cool,  he 
started  for  Kentucky.  Passing  through  Cumberland  Gap,  they 
made  their  way  to  Red  River,  a  northern  tributary  of  the 
Kentucky,  and  established  a  camp  on  a  creek  now  in  Clark 
County,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Lulbegrud,  by  which 
it  is  now  designated  on  the  map.  The  name  was  taken  from 
'Gulliver's  Travels,'  a  copy  of  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  party,  and  by  the  perusal  of  which  they  diverted 
themselves.  It  is  an  octavo  edition  of  1765,  in  two  volumes, 
illustrated  with  copperplate  engravings,  and  is  now,  in  good 
state  of  preservation,  in  the  library  of  Colonel  R.  T.  Durrett, 
of  Louisville.  From  this  camp  they  made  hunting  and  ex- 
ploring, trips.  Upon  one  of  these  Boone  and  Stewart  were 
captured  by  a  party  of  Indians,  but  after  being  with  them 
seven  days,  and  allaying  suspicion  of  any  such  purpose,  they 
made  their  escape.  On  returning  to  camp  they  found  it  dis- 
mantled and  abandoned,  and  the  fate  of  their  late  comrades 
was  never  known.  Not  long  after  this  Stewart,  while  hunting, 
was  killed,  and  Boone  was  thus  left  alone.     He  then  changed 
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his  camp  to  the  south  side  of  the  Kentucky  River,  to  what  was 
afterward  known  as  Station  Camp,  and  from  that  as  a  base 
made  explorations  into  what  is  now  Madison  and  adjacent 
counties.  During  the  spring  of  1770  he  was  unexpectedly 
joined  by  his  younger  brother,  Squire  Boone,  who  had  come 
in  search  of  him.  The  two  then  hunted  and  explored  together 
until,  their  ammunition  being  nearly  exhausted,  Squire  Boone 
returned  to  North  Carolina  for  a  fresh  supply,  and  made  a 
successful  trip.  It  was  then  that  Daniel  Boone  extended  his 
explorations  to  the  Ohio  and  visited  the  best  portions  of  the 
Blue  Grass  region,  the  knowledge  of  which,  thus  gained,  was 
so  valuable  a  factor  in  his  after  career  in  Kentucky  and  in  the 
promotion  of  its  settlement.  Upon  their  return  to  the  Yadkin, 
in  March,  1771,  the  report  of  their  adventures  and  of  the  fer- 
tile country  they  found  spread  through  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  and  soon  proved  effective  in  stimulating  immigra- 
tion. In  1770  Colonel  Knox,  with  forty  men,  known  as  "The 
Long  Hunters,"  visited  that  part  of  Kentucky  south  of  the 
Kentucky  River;  and  in  1771  Simon  Kenton  explored  the 
country  about  Maysville,  but  the  parties  did  not  meet. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1773,  twenty-three  years  after 
Dr.  Walker's  trip,  that  definite  movements  were  made  looking 
to  actual  settlements.  The  schemes  of  the  land  companies  had 
been  premature.  Important  adjustments  of  titles  were  neces- 
sary. The  Seven  Years'  French  and  Indian  War  had  inter- 
vened, the  French  having  disputed  the  English  boundary  as 
claimed  by  the  latter  under  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  1 748, 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  France  had 
to  surrender  to  England  all  of  her  possessions  in  Canada  and 
her  claims  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  had  sided  with 
France,  and  their  bloody  incursions  had  well-nigh  driven  the 
Virginia  settlers  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  was  not  until 
1768  that,  by  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  near  the  site  of 
Rome,  New  York,  with  the  Six  Nations,  Virginia  was  able  to 
quiet  the  title  to  Kentucky.  Meanwhile  the  mutterings  of  the 
coming  revolution  were  becoming  louder  and  resistance  to  Brit- 
ish taxation  was  openly  threatened.  But  the  time  was  becom- 
ing ripe  for  the  great  western  movement.  The  speculative  feel- 
ing which  comes  in  cycles  was  on  again.  The  quality  of  the 
land  in  the  western  part  of  Fincastle  County,  Virginia,  which 
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embraced  Kentucky,  was  becoming  known.  A  surveyor's  office 
was  opened,  and  Virginia  was  already  looking  to  rewarding 
with  grants  of  this  land  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  the 
late  war. 

In  1773,  while  there  was  yet  no  permanent  settlement  in 
Kentucky,  three  parties,  each  on  its  own  outlook,  met  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  They  were  those  of  Captain  Thomas 
Bullitt,  coming  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio ;  Hancock  Taylor,  the 
uncle  of  President  Zachary  Taylor,  as  deputy  of  William  Pres- 
ton, Surveyor  of  Fincastle  County,  and  the  three  McAfee 
brothers,  James,  George,  and  Robert,  who  went  up  the  Ken- 
tucky River  and  surveyed  many  tracts  of  land.  Captain  Bul- 
litt landed  at  the  present  site  of  Louisville  at  the  mouth  of 
Beargrass  Creek,  which  then  entered  into  the  Ohio  near  the 
foot  of  Third  Street.  Here  he  planted  his  Jacob  staff  on  the 
peninsula  near  the  mouth,  and  ran  a  line  southwardly,  prac- 
tically along  the  present  First  Street  to  Broadway,  and  thence 
westwardly,  until  by  a  line  running  north  to  the  Ohio  it  em- 
braced a  tract  of  two  thousand  acres,  known  as  the  Connelly 
Survey,  included  within  the  boundary  of  Louisville.  Adjoin- 
ing it  to  the  west  he  laid  off  a  similar  tract  known  as  the  War- 
rendorf  Survey,  which  embraced  Fontaine  Ferry.  He  also 
located  various  warrants,  surveyed  other  tracts  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  made  the  first  plat  of  Louisville. 

In  the  following  year  some  of  them  returned,  among  them 
Hancock  Taylor,  who  was  wounded  by  the  Indians  at  Dren- 
non's  Lick,  and  died  near  Richmond  while  being  borne  home 
by  his  comrades.  Colonel  John  Floyd,  one  of  the  most  in- 
trepid of  the  pioneers,  a  deputy  surveyor  also,  who  nine  years 
later  met  the  same  fate,  and  James  Douglas,  came  on  to 
Louisville,  located  large  numbers  of  warrants,  and  surveyed 
many  thousand  acres,  passing  eastward  to  the  Blue  Grass 
region  similarly  engaged.  There  were  also  two  other  parties 
of  hunters  and  explorers  under  Captain  James  Harrod  and 
Isaac  Hite.  It  was  then  that  the  town  of  Harrodsburg  was 
laid  off,  June  16,  1774.  Four  or  five  cabins  were  built  and 
occupied,  and  corn  was  planted.  But  the  freedom  from  Indian 
attacks,  which  admitted  of  this  first  house-building  since  that 
of  Dr.  Walker,  twenty-four  years  before,  did  not  last  long. 
^or   shortly   afterward   Daniel   Boone,    who,   with   Michael 
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Stoner,  had  been  sent  by  Governor  Dunmore  to  warn  sur- 
veyors and  prospectors  of  the  approaching  Indian  war,  and 
to  leave  the  territory,  communicated  the  message  to  all  whom 
he  could  reach,  and  Kentucky  was  vacated,  the  Harrodsburg 
houses  were  abandoned,  and  the  silence  of  the  wilderness  once 
more  prevailed.  Most  of  those  who  left  rendezvoused  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanawha  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  October  10,  1774,  in  which  the  Indians,  under  Chief 
Cornstalk,  were  defeated  by  the  Virginians  under  Colonel 
Andrew  Lewis.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  this  campaign 
were  two  young  men  who  afterward  became  conspicuous  in 
Kentucky  history,  Isaac  Shelby  and  George  Rogers  Clark, 
both  captains,  the  first  twenty-four  and  the  second  twenty- 
two  years  old. 


MARY  JOHNSTON 

11870—    ] 


WILLIAM   H.   PLEASANTS 

'TP  HE  works  of  this  writer  have  within  a  few  years  attained  a 
-*■  wide  and  deserved  popularity,  not  only  in  America,  but  also  in 
England.  The  sudden  rise  of  a  new  favorite  in  the  world  of  letters 
arouses  in  the  minds  of  general  readers  very  much  the  same  feelings 
of  wonder  and  curiosity  as  are  excited  in  the  minds  of  astronomers 
when  a  new  star  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  heavens.  As  many 
of  the  new  stars  in  the  sky  are  but  temporary,  shining  with  dazzling 
brilliance  for  a  short  time,  and  then  gradually  fading  away  into 
utter  darkness,  so  on  the  literary  horizon  appear  from  time  to  time 
writers  who  suddenly  win  a  large  circle  of  readers,  and  are  as  quick- 
ly forgotten.  The  cause,  in  most  instances,  both  of  the  sudden  rise 
and  equally  sudden  eclipse  of  their  popularity,  is  that  their  works 
are  not  based  upon  intrinsic  literary  excellence,  but  upon  an  appeal 
to  some  prejudice,  national,  social  or  political,  or  are  enlisted'  in 
behalf  of  some  moral  or  social  reform.  When  the  prejudice,  which 
by  its  nature  is  transient,  has  passed  away,  the  raison  d'etre  of  such 
works  will  cease  to  exist,  and  they  will  deservedly  sink  into  the 
darkness  of  oblivion. 

Miss  Johnston,  unheralded  and  unknown,  made  her  debut  as  a 
writer  in  New  York  and  Boston  about  fifteen  years  ago.  As  there 
are  no  sectional  lines  or  geographical  limits  in  the  great,  common- 
wealth of  letters,  the  force  of  her  thinking,  the  brilliancy  of  her 
imagination,  and  the  charm  of  her  style  were  at  once  recognized,  and 
the  question  "Who  is  Mary  Johnston?"  was  asked  in  the  critical 
journals.  Her  first  work  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  a  wide 
circle  of  readers;  her  subsequent  publications  deepened  the  first 
favorable  impression,  and  enlarged  the  circle  of  her  admirers;  and 
if  a  writer's  rank  in  the  world  of  letters  is  to  be  judged  by  the  test 
of  wide  popularity  alone,  she  now  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  modern 
writers  of  fiction.  Whether  this  great  popularity  will  last,  time 
will  show;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  her  novels,  written 
with  fine  literary  skill,  devoid  of  the  adventitious  aid  of  sectional  or 
national  prejudice,  and  appealing  to  those  universal  principles  of 
human  action  which  men  of  all  nations  love  and  admire,  will  stand 
the  test  of  time,  and  become  a  permanent  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
literature. 
2757 
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Among  the  various  influences  which  were  concerned  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  fine  genius  and  in  giving  it  its  stamp  of  worth, 
the  most  potent  were  hereditary  talent,  the  environment  of  her 
youthful  days,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her  education.  In 
regard  to  the  first-named  influence,  it  may  be  stated  that  she  is  sprung 
from  the  Johnston  stock — a  race  which  has  given  to  our  country  so 
many  men  distinguished  for  excellence  in  literature,  law,  and  arms. 
Her  father  was  Major  John  W.  Johnston,  a  man  of  such  wide  cul- 
ture and  energetic  character  that  he  was  easily  a  leader  of  thought 
and  action  to  his  fellow-citizens,  not  only  in  peace,  but  in  the  Civil 
War  and  in  the  troublous  times  which  followed.  A  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, a  gallant  and  distinguished  soldier  when  his  country  de- 
manded his  services,  often  sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  State 
Legislature,  often  called  to  positions  demanding  great  executive 
ability,  such  as  president  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal 
Company,  president  of  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railroad  Company — in  all 
he  showed  himself  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  virile  stock  from 
which  he  sprang.  Some  of  his  daughter's  success  is  probably  due 
to  hereditary  talent;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
environment  of  nature,  the  varied  and  manifold  aspects  of  the  outer 
world  of  the  beautiful  region  in  which  she  was  born  and  in  which 
she  spent  her  early  years,  exerted  a  more  potent  influence  upon  her 
young  and  ardent  imagination.  The  habit  of  close  observation  of 
the  changing  moods  and  forms  of  nature  then  begun,  and  continued 
afterward  in  the  other  localities  where  she  subsequently  resided,  is 
the  secret  of  that  wonderful  gift  of  descriptive  power  by  which  she 
is  able  to  make  the  scenes  in  which  her  characters  move  and  act  in- 
stinct with  life  and  color.  Her  home  was  in  the  far-famed  Valley 
of  Virginia,  and  in  the  village  of  Buchanan,  situated  on  the  James 
River,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  of 
winding  river,  broad  cultivated  fields,  frowning  precipices,  rich  and 
verdant  valleys  and  noble  mountains.  One  can  hardly  conceive  of  a 
region  better  suited  to  fill  an  ardent  and  receptive  mind  with  multi- 
tudinous images  of  beauty  in  form  and  color  than  that  in  which  her 
early  years  were  spent.  When  she  was  about  fifteen  years  old  her 
father  removed  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in  which  place  she  resided 
for  some  years.  Her  next  place  of  residence  was  New  York,  whither 
she  accompanied  her  father  on  his  removal  from  Birmingham  and 
where  she  made  her  home  until  the  year  1902,  when  she  removed  to 
Richmond,  Virginia,  where  she  now  resides.  Of  late  years  she  has 
traveled  extensively,  both  in  Europe  and  on  this  continent.  During 
these  travels  she  has  doubtless  gathered  much  that  is  new  and 
strange  in  nature  and  in  life,  which,  let  us  hope,  she  will  use  to 
enrich  and  adorn  some  new  work. 
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The  early  education  of  Miss  Johnston  was  entirely  different 
from  that  to  which  most  young  women  of  this  country  are  subjected, 
and  this  fact  has  been  the  most  potent  influence  which  has  worked 
in  developing  and  forming  her  character  as  a  writer.  During  that 
early  period  of  life  in  which  young  minds  receive  disciplinary  train- 
ing, her  health  was  so  delicate  that  she  could  not  be  removed  from 
home  to  the  rougher  scene  of  a  boarding-school.  Any  one  of  the 
admirable  schools  in  our  land  would  now  be  glad  to  point  to  Mary 
Johnston  as  an  example  of  the  training  which  it  gives;  but  no  insti- 
tution of  learning  can  claim  her  as  its  foster-child.  Debarred,  as 
she  was,  by  ill  health  from  the  bodily  activities  of  girls  of  the  same 
age,  her  eager  mind  turned  to  her  father's  library,  rich  in  the  treas- 
ures of  English  literature.  How  deeply  she  drank  from  the  pure 
"well  of  English  undefiled"  can  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  her  works. 
Here  was  the  school  in  which  her  mind  was  trained  in  vigorous 
thought  and  clear  expression.  She  must  have  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  the  colonial  history  of  Virginia  and  the  contemporary 
history  of  England.  Not  many  of  the  writers  who  have  chosen  Vir- 
ginia and  the  colonial  period  as  the  place  and  time  of  their  fiction 
have  grasped  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  times  so  fully  as  she 
has ;  not  one  of  them  has  painted  the  scene  of  his  drama  so  faith- 
fully. Every  reader  of  her  first  three  novels  must  have  been  struck 
by  the  accuracy  of  her  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  Virginia  in  all 
its  variety,  from  the  seacoast  to  the  mountains,  and  by  the  exquisite 
skill  and  truth  to  nature  with  which  they  have  been  colored. 

Miss  Johnston  has  published  the  following  works:  'Prisoners  of 
Hope,'  published  in  England  under  the  title  'The  Old  Dominion' ;  'To 
Have  and  to  Hold,'  published  in  England  under  the  title  'By  Order 
of  the  Company';  'Audrey,'  'Sir  Mortimer,'  'The  Goddess  of  Reason, 
a  Drama.' 

The  prescribed  limits  of  this  biographical  sketch  forbid  any 
extended  analysis  of  these  works,  yet  some  brief  comment  may  be 
useful  in  aiding  a  just  criticism  and  fair  appreciation  of  the  works 
of  this  favorite  writer.  All  these  works  are  historical,  not  merely 
in  the  sense  that  the  author  displays  an  accurate  knowledge  of  names, 
places  and  dates,  but  in  the  fact  that  she,  in  her  historical  studies, 
has  so  fully  caught  the  soul — the  spirit — the  aspect  of  the  times,  that 
the  historical  characters  she  introduces  are  true  to  life,  and  the 
imaginary  ones  are  such  as  the  conditions  and  influences  of  the 
times  would  inevitably  produce.  From  the  annals  of  the  colony,  ex- 
tending from  1607  to  1774,  she  has  chosen  three  periods,  widely  sep- 
arated in  time,  as  the  stages  upon  which  her  characters,  real  and 
imaginary,  are  to  play  their  parts.  In  her  first  novel,  'Prisoners  of 
Hope,'  the  time  is  just  after  the  restoration  of  the  old  tyrant,  Sir 
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William  Berkeley,  to  the  Governorship  in  1660.  There  never  was 
a  period  in  the  history  of  the  colony  when  the  population  was  so 
mixed,  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  inhabitants  so  conflicting,  as 
in  this.  In  this  mixed  population  were  the  rich  planters,  the  poorer 
middle  classes,  the  negroes,  the  Indians  and  the  redemptioners. 
These  last  were  white  people,  banished  from  England,  for  most 
part  for  difference  in  political  or  religious  faith,  and  sold  into 
slavery  for  a  limited  time  to  the  planters.  In  a  society  composed 
of  these  turbulent  elements  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid;  and  a  ro- 
mantic narrative  of  conspiracy,  attempted  insurrection,  capture  of 
a  fair  maiden  by  Indians  and  her  gallant  rescue  by  her  lover,  is  told 
with  such  graphic  force  and  skill  that  we  lay  the  book  down  with 
reluctance. 

In  her  second  book  the  scene  is  transferred  to  Jamestown,  and 
the  time  put  back  to  the  administration  of  Governor  Yeardley.  At 
this  time  the  population  of  the  colony  was  small,  and  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  males.  The  kind  London  Company,  then  proprie- 
tors of  the  colony,  pitying  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  bachelor 
inhabitants,  sent  over  a  shipload  of  eighty  young  women,  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Company  and  for  the  solace  of  the  lonely 
men.  In  this  company  of  young  women  was  a  noble  lady,  who,  to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  King  James  I,  who  sought  to  force  her  to  a 
marriage  which  she  abhorred,  disguised  herself  in  the  name  and  dress 
of  her  waiting-woman,  and  somehow  secured  admission  into  the 
company  of  eighty  female  adventurers.  At  the  auction  sale  of  the 
women,  Captain  Ralph  Percy  buys  the  noble  lady  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  is  at  once  married  to  her.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  mainly  confined  to  the  surprising  adventures  of  Cap- 
tain Ralph  on  land  and  sea,  and  is  written  in  a  style  equal  to  the  best 
of  the  writings  of  the  gifted  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The  upshot 
of  the  story  is,  of  course,  that  the  gallant  and  heroic  deeds  of  the 
hero  win  for  him  the  devotion  of  the  noble  lady,  and  love  gives 
him  the  right  "to  have  and  to  hold"  her  for  his  own. 

In  'Audrey'  the  time  is  advanced  to  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Alexander  Spotswood,  that  gallant  soldier  and  fine  gentleman 
who  did  so  much  to  promote  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  colonists. 
His  far-seeing  mind  first  conceived  the  hope  of  an  empire  to  come, 
beyond  the  blue  line  of  mountains  which  was  then  the  actual  west- 
ern boundary  of  Virginia.  His  first  step  to  the  realization  of  that 
hope  was  the  organization  of  his  famous  Order  of  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Horseshoe,  with  its  classic  motto :  "Sic  juvat  transcendere 
monies." 

The  story  opens  with  the  return  of  the  knights  from  an  exploring 
expedition  beyond  the  mountains.     One  of  them,   Marmaduke  Ha- 
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ward,  encounters  a  lonely  child  near  the  ruins  of  a  cabin,  all  the  in- 
mates of  which,  with  the  exception  of  this  little  girl,  have  been  killed 
or  carried  off  by  the  Indians.  This  child  is  Audrey.  She  is  carried 
by  Haward  to  Williamsburg,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  colony,  where 
from  his  ample  wealth  he  causes  her  to  be  cared  for  and  educated. 
On  his  return  from  England,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  he  finds 
the  child  matured  into  a  beautiful  and  interesting  woman.  Around 
her  gathers  the  play  of  the  master  passions  of  love,  jealousy,  and  re- 
venge, with  their  natural  and  usual  results. 

In  'Sir  Mortimer'  Miss  Johnston  passes  over  the  sea  and  to  the 
times  of  great  Elizabeth.  In  this  work  we  have  one  more  illustra- 
tion of  the  oft-quoted  maxim  of  Horace:  "Cxlum  non  animum 
mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt — "They  change  the  clime,  but  not 
the  mind,  who  pass  beyond  the  sea."  We  note  the  same  attention  to 
historical  accuracy  in  letter  and  spirit — the  same  easy  and  vigorous 
style — the  same  rich  imagination  which  throws  its  glamor  over  every- 
thing that  it  touches.  We  are  introduced  into  company  rather  better, 
on  the  whole,  than  that  which  we  met  in  the  Virginian  novels.  In 
Raleigh  and  Philip  Sidney,  in  Drake  and  Nevil  and  Hawkins,  with 
other  captains  of  that  heroic  time,  we  are  introduced  to  some  of  the 
best  that  England  has  ever  produced.  Sir  Mortimer  Feme,  though  an 
imaginary  character,  is  an  ideal  and  true  representative  of  thousands 
of  Englishmen  of  heroic  courage  and  sublime  faith  who  at  that  time 
were  ready  to  imperil  life  and  fortune  in  defence  of  their  native  land 
and  their  religious  faith,  and  were,  perhaps,  too  ready  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  Spaniard  for  his  unspeakable  cruelty  to  their  un- 
fortunate countrymen  that  fell  under  his  power.  In  Damaric  Sedley 
we  have  a  noble  picture  of  the  unswerving  devotion  of  woman  to 
the  man  to  whom  she  has  given  her  love,  even  in  the  eclipse  of  honor 
and  fame,  when  Sir  Mortimer  himself,  along  with  all  the  world,  be- 
lieves that  he  has,  in  the  agony  of  torture,  betrayed  his  countrymen 
to  the  Spaniard. 

In  her  drama,  'The  Goddess  of  Reason,'  Miss  Johnston  has 
changed  the  scene  and  the  time  from  the  peaceful  scenes  and  com- 
paratively quiet  times  of  the  Old  Dominion  to  the  storm  and  stress 
of  the  French  Revolution.  She  has  not,  however,  altered  her  historic 
method.  She  has  evidently  made  a  prolonged  and  thoughtful  study 
of  that  period,  and  has  fully  comprehended  that  awful  time.  Though 
her  characters  are  all  fictitious,  they  are  typical  and  representative 
of  the  real  characters  which  that  tremendous  conflict  of  opposing 
ideas  and  passions  actually  produced.  The  play  of  the  opposing 
passions  of  love,  jealousy,  plebeian  class-hatred  and  aristocratic  pride 
are  skilfully  delineated,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  maintained 
until  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  scene  before  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
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bunal,  followed  by  the  pathetic  end  of  two  principal  characters  of 
the  drama  in  the  waters  of  the  Loire. 

In  assigning  to  Miss  Johnston  a  specific  place  in  the  world  of 
letters,  we  did  not  mean  to  include  her  in  that  rabble  of  so-called 
historical  novel-writers,  whose  works,  for  the  most  part  worthless, 
have  of  late  inundated  the  press,  but  to  place  her  in  the  highest  and 
best  of  that  class  represented  by  the  school  of  Walter  Scott,  William 
M.  Thackeray  and  Charles  Kingsley.  There  is  indeed  in  her  novels 
some  general  resemblance  to  some  of  the  works  of  these  great  mas- 
ters, but  it  is  a  resemblance  easily  explained  by  the  influence  of 
teacher  upon  pupil.  A  shallow  criticism  might  wrongfully  ascribe 
these  resemblances  to  the  base  spirit  of  imitation.  But  feeble  minds 
imitate,  strong  minds  originate.  Miss  Johnston's  intellectual  power  is 
great  enough  to  disdain  borrowed  strength.  Surely  the  long  annals  of 
colonial  history  have  stores  of  romantic  adventure,  heroic  effort,  and 
splendid  courage,  ample  enough  to  employ  the  highest  powers  of 
many  writers,  without  any  danger  of  rivalry  or  imitation;  and  if  'Sir 
Mortimer'  does  bear  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  'Westward  Ho' 
of  Charles  Kingsley,  surely  in  the  "spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth" 
there  is  room  enough,  not  merely  for  one,  but  for  many  illustrations 
of  that  heroic  spirit  which  saved  England  from  the  fate  of  unhap- 
py Spain,  and  made  her,  what  she  now  is  in  literature,  arts,  and  arms, 
the  foremost  nation  in  all  the  world. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  record  these  brief  and  incomplete  notices 
of  the  life  and  literary  success  of  this  gifted  writer,  who  has  done 
much  to  remove  the  stigma  of  inferiority  which  has  so  long,  either 
justly  or  unjustly,  rested  upon  the  literature  of  her  native  land.  Let 
us  hope  that  as  she  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  her  rich  imagination  and 
matured  powers,  the  splendid  success  which  she  has  so  far  won  is 
but  the  promise  of  works  of  wider  compass  which  will  lead  to  wider 
and  enduring  fame. 
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IN   THE  WILDERNESS 

From  '  Prisoners  of  Hope.'     Copyright,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  and  used  here  by 
permission   of   the   publishers    and    author. 

Days  passed,  and  the  forest  put  on  a  beauty,  austere,  yet 
fantastic,  bizarre.  Above  it  hung  a  pale  blue  sky :  within  it  a 
perpetual  pale  blue  haze,  through  which  blazed  the  scarlet  and 
gold  of  the  trees — great  bonfires  which  did  not  warm,  naming 
pyres  which  were  never  consumed.  Morning  and  evening  a 
shroud  of  chill,  white  mist  fell  upon  them,  or  they  would  have 
mocked  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset.  Along  the  summit  of  low 
hills  ran  a  comb  of  fire — the  scarlet  of  the  sumach,  leaf  and 
berry;  underfoot  were  crimson  vines  like  trails  and  splashes 
of  blood;  into  the  streams  from  which  the  wanderers  stooped 
to  drink,  fell  the  gold  of  the  sycamore.  From  the  hills  they 
looked  down  on  a  red  and  yellow  world,  a  gorgeous  burgeon- 
ing and  blossoming  that  put  the  spring  to  shame,  a  sea  of 
splendor  with  here  and  there  a  dark-green  isle  of  cedar  or  of 
pine.  Day  after  day  saw  the  same  calm  blue  sky,  the  same 
blue  haze,  the  same  drifting  of  crimson  and  gold  to  earth. 
The  winds  did  not  blow,  and  the  murmur  of  the  forest  was 
hushed.  All  sound  seemed  muffled  and  remote.  The  deer 
passed  noiseless  down  the  long  aisles,  the  beaver  and  the  otter 
slipped  noiseless  into  the  stream,  the  bear  rolled  its  shambling 
bulk  away  from  human  neighborhood  like  a  shapeless  shadow. 
At  times  vast  flocks  of  pigeons  darkened  the  air,  but  they 
passed  like  a  cloud.  The  singing  birds  were  gone.  Only  at 
night  did  sound  awake,  for  then  the  wolves  howled,  and  the 
infrequent  scream  of  the  panther  chilled  the  blood,  and  the 
fires  which  the  wanderers  must  needs  build  roared  and  crackled 
through  the  darkness.  In  the  daytime,  beauty,  vast  and  melan- 
choly; in  the  night,  shadows  and  mysteries,  the  voices  of  wild 
beasts  and  the  stillness  of  the  stars ;  at  all  times  an  enemy,  they 
knew  not  how  far  away  or  how  near  at  hand,  behind  them. 

Through  this  world,  which  seemed  more  a  phantasm  than 
a  reality,  Landless  and  Patricia  fared,  and  were  happy.  All 
passion  and  fear,  all  mistrust  and  anger  slept  in  that  enchanted 
calm.  They  never  spoke  of  the  past,  they  had  well-nigh  ceased 
to  think  of  it.     When  they  knelt  upon  the  turf  beside  some 
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crystal  brook,  and  drank  of  the  water  which  seemed  red  wine 
or  molten  gold  according  to  the  nature  of  the  trees  above  it, 
it  might  have  been  the  water  of  Lethe. 

In  the  illimitable  forest,  too,  in  the  monotony  of  sunshine 
and  shade,  of  glade  and  dell,  of  crystal  streams  and  tiny  val- 
leys, each  the  counterpart  of  the  other,  in  dense  woods  and 
grassy  savannas;  in  the  yesterday  so  like  to-day,  and  the  to- 
day so  like  to-morrow,  there  was  no  hint  of  the  future.  It  was 
enchanted  ground,  where  to-morrow  must  always  be  like  to- 
day. They  kept  their  faces  to  the  east,  and  they  walked  each 
day  as  many  leagues  as  her  strength  would  permit,  and  Land- 
less, imitating  as  best  he  could  the  dead  Susquehannock,  took 
all  precautions  to  cover  their  trail ;  but  that  done,  all  was  done, 
and  they  put  their  care  behind  them.  Landless,  walking  in  a 
dream,  knew  that  it  was  a  dream,  and  said  to  himself,  "I  must 
awaken,  but  not  yet.  I  will  dream  and  be  happy  yet  a  little 
while."  But  Patricia  dreamt  and  knew  it  not.  She  kept  her 
wonted  state,  or,  rather,  with  a  quiet  insistence  he  kept  it  for 
her.  He  never  addressed  her  save  as  "Madam,"  and  he  cared 
for  her  comfort,  and  in  all  things  bore  himself  towards  her 
with  the  formal  courtesy  he  would  have  shown  a  queen.  He 
said  to  himself,  "Godfrey  Landless,  Godfrey  Landless,  thou 
mayst  forget  much,  perhaps,  for  a  little  while;  but  not  this! 
If  thou  dost,  thou  art  no  honorable  man." 

Master  of  himself  he  walked  beside  her,  cared  for  her, 
tended  her,  guarded  her,  served  her  as  if  he  had  been  a  knight- 
errant  out  of  a  romance,  and  she  a  distressed  princess.  And 
she  rewarded  him  with  a  delicate  kindliness,  and  a  perfectly 
trustful,  childlike  dependence  upon  his  strength,  wisdom  and 
resource.  All  her  bearing  towards  him  was  marked  by  an  in- 
expressible charm,  half-playful,  wholly  gracious  and  womanly. 
The  lady  of  the  manor  was  gone,  and  in  her  place  moved  the 
Patricia  Verney  of  the  enchanted  forest — a  very  different 
creature. 

Thus  they  fared  through  the  dying  summer,  and  were 
happy  in  the  present  of  soft  sunshine,  tender  haze,  fantastic 
beauty.  Sometimes  they  walked  in  silence,  too  truly  com- 
panions to  feel  the  need  of  words ;  at  other  times  they  talked, 
and  the  hours  flew  past,  for  they  both  had  wit,  intelligence, 
quick  fancy,  high  imagination.     Sometimes  their  laughter  rang 
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through  the  glades  of  the  forest,  and  set  the  squirrels  in  the 
oaks  to  chattering;  sometimes  in  the  melancholy  grace  of  the 
evening,  when  the  purple  twilight  sank  through  the  trees,  and 
the  large  stars  came  out  one  by  one,  they  spoke  of  grave  things, 
of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  of  the  soul  and  its  hereafter. 
She  had  early  noticed  that  he  never  lay  down  at  night  without 
having  first  silently  prayed.  There  had  been  a  time  when  she 
would  have  laughed  at  this  as  Puritan  hypocrisy,  but  now,  one 
dark  night,  when  the  noises  of  the  forest  were  loud  about  them, 
and  the  wind  rushed  through  the  trees,  she  came  close  to  him 
and  knelt  beside  him.  Thenceforward  each  night,  before  they 
lay  down  beside  their  fire,  and  when  from  out  the  darkness 
came  all  weird  and  mournful  sounds,  when  the  owl  hooted, 
and  the  catamount  screamed,  and  the  long  howl  of  the  wolf 
was  answered  by  its  fellow,  he  stood  with  bared  head,  and  in  a 
few  short,  simple  words  commended  them  to  God.  "I  will 
both  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep,  for  Thou,  Lord,  only, 
makest  me  to  dwell  in  safety." 

There  came  a  day  when  they  sat  down  to  rest  upon  the 
dark,  smooth  ground  in  a  belt  of  pines,  and  looked  between 
rows  of  stately  columns  to  where,  in  the  distance,  the  arcade 
was  closed  by  a  broken  and  confused  glory  of  crimson  oak  and 
yellow  maple.  Landless  told  her  that  it  was  like  gazing  at  a 
rose  window  down  the  long  nave  of  a  cathedral. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  cathedral,"  she  said;  "I  have  dreamed 
of  them,  though,  of  your  Milton's  'dim  religious  light,'  and  of 
the  rolling  music." 

"I  have  seen  many,"  he  answered.  "But  none  of  them  are 
to  me  what  the  Abbey  at  Westminster  is.  If  you  should  ever 
see  it—" 

Something  in  her  face  stopped  him ;  there  was  a  silence,  and 
then  he  said  quietly: 

"When  you  shall  see  it,  is  perhaps  better,  Madam?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  gazing  before  her  with  wide  fixed 
eyes. 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  and  neither  spoke  again  until 
they  had  left  the  pines  and  were  forcing  their  way  through  the 
tall  grass  and  weeds  of  a  wide  savanna.  They  came  to  a 
small,  clear  stream,  dotted  with  wild  fowl  and  mirroring  the 
pale  blue  sky,  and  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms  as  was  his  wont 
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and  bore  her  through  the  shallow  water.  As  he  set  her  gently 
down  upon  the  other  side,  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "I  thought 
you  knew.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  night,  that  night  which 
sets  us  here,  you  and  me — I  should  be  now  in  London,  at 
Whitehall,  at  some  masque  or  pageant  perhaps.  I  should  be 
all  clad  in  brocade  and  jewels,  not  like  this — "  She  touched 
her  ragged  gown  as  she  spoke,  then  burst  into  strange  laughter. 
"But  God  disposes !     And  you — " 

"I  should  be  in  a  place  which  is  never  mentioned  at  Court, 
Madam,"  said  Landless  grimly.  "The  grave,  to  wit.  Unless 
indeed  His  Excellency  proposed  hanging  me  in  chains." 

She  cried  out  as  though  she  had  been  struck.  "Don't!" 
she  said  passionately.  "Don't  speak  to  me  so!  I  will  not 
bear  it !"  and  ran  past  him  into  the  woods  beyond  the  savanna. 

When  he  came  up  with  her  he  found  her  lying  on  a  mossy 
bank  with  her  face  hidden. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  kneeling  beside  her,  "forgive  me." 

She  lifted  a  colorless  face  from  her  hands.  "How  far 
are  we  from  the  Settlements  ?"  she  demanded. 

"I  do  not  know,  Madam.  Some  twenty  leagues,  probably, 
from  the  frontier  posts." 

"How  far  from  the  friendly  tribes?" 

"Something  less  than  that  distance." 

"Then  when  we  reach  them,  sir,"  she  said  imperiously,  "you 
are  to  leave  me  with  them  at  one  of  the  villages  above  the 
falls." 

"To  leave  you  there?" 

"Yes.  You  will  tell  them  that  I  am  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  paleface  chiefs,  of  one  whom  the  great  white  chiefs  call 
'brother,'  and  they  will  not  dare  to  harm  me  or  to  detain  me. 
They  will  send  me  down  the  river  to  the  nearest  post,  and  the 
men  there  will  bring  me  on  to  Jamestown,  and  so  home." 

"And  why  may  not  I  bring  you  on  to  Jamestown — and  so 
home?"  demanded  Landless  with  a  smile. 

"Because — because — you  know  that  you  are  lost  if  you  re- 
turn to  the  Settlements." 

"And  nevertheless  I  shall  return,"  he  said  with  another 
smile. 

She  struck  her  hands  together.  "You  will  be  mad — mad! 
If  you  had  not  been  their  leader! — but  as  it  is,  there  is  no  hope. 
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Leave  me  with  the  friendly  Indians,  then  go  yourself  to  the 
northward.  Make  for  New  Amsterdam.  God  will  carry  you 
through  the  Indians  as  He  has  done  so  far.  I  will  pray  to 
Him  that  He  do  so.     Ah,  promise  me  that  you  will  go !" 

Landless  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  "Were  you  in  ab- 
solute safety,  Madam,"  he  said  gently,  "and  if  it  were  not  for 
one  other  thing,  I  would  go,  because  you  wish  it,  and  because 
I  would  save  you  any  pang,  however  slight,  that  you  might 
feel  for  one  who  was,  and  who  is,  your  servant — your  slave. 
I  would  go  from  you,  and  because  else  it  might  grieve  you,  I 
would  strive  to  keep  my  life  through  the  forest,  through  the 
winter — " 

"Ah,  the  winter!"  she  cried.  "I  had  forgotten  that  winter 
will  come." 

"But  to  do  that  which  you  propose,"  he  continued,  "to  leave 
you  to  the  mercy  of  fierce  and  treacherous  Indians,  but  half 
subdued,  friends  to  the  whites  only  because  they  must — is  out 
of  the  question.  To  leave  you  at  a  frontier  post  among  rude 
trappers  and  traders,  or  at  some  half  savage  pioneer's,  is  equal- 
ly impossible.  What  tale  would  you  have  to  tell  Colonel 
Verney?  'The  Ricahecrians  carried  me  into  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains. There  your  servant  Landless  found  me  and  brought  me 
a  long  distance  towards  my  home.  But  at  the  last,  to  save  his 
own  neck,  forfeit  to  the  State,  he  left  me,  still  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  in  danger,  and  went  his  way.'  My  honor,  Madam, 
is  my  own,  and  I  choose  not  so  to  stain  it.  Again :  I  must  be 
the  witness  to  your  story.  You  have  wandered  for  many 
weeks  in  a  wilderness,  far  beyond  the  ken  of  your  friends.  To 
your  world,  Madam,  I  am  a  rebel,  traitor  and  convict,  a  wretch 
capable  of  any  baseness,  of  any  crime.  If  I  go  back  with  you, 
throwing  myself  into  the  power  of  Governor  and  Council,  at 
least  I  shall  be  credited  with  having  so  borne  myself  towards 
my  master's  daughter  as  to  fear  nothing  from  their  hands  on 
that  score.  The  idle  and  censorious  cannot  choose  but  believe 
you  when  you  say,  'I  am  come  scatheless  through  weeks  of 
daily  and  hourly  companionship  with  this  man.  Rebel  and 
traitor  and  jail-bird  though  he  be,  he  never  injured  me  in 
word,  thought,  or  deed.'  .  .  .  For  all  these  reasons,  Madam, 
we  must  be  companions  still." 

She  had  covered  her  face  while  he  was  speaking,  and  she 
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kept  it  hidden  when  he  had  finished.  The  slowly  lengthening 
shadows  of  the  trees  had  barred  the  little  glade  with  black 
when  he  spoke  again.  It  was  only  to  ask  in  his  usual  voice  if 
she  were  rested  and  ready  to  continue  their  journey. 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him  with  swimming 
eyes,  then  held  out  her  two  trembling  hands.  He  took  them, 
helped  her  to  her  feet,  and  before  releasing  them,  bent  and 
touched  them  with  his  lips.  Then  side  by  side  and  in  silence 
they  traveled  on  through  the  halcyon  calm  of  the  world  around 
them. 


THE   DEATHLESS  SONG 
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She  was  coming.  I  watched  the  slight  figure  grow  out  of 
the  dusk  between  the  trees,  and  the  darkness  in  which  I  had 
walked  of  late  fell  away.  The  wood  that  had  been  so  gloomy 
was  a  place  of  sunlight  and  song;  had  red  roses  sprung  up 
around  me  I  had  felt  no  wonder.  She  came  softly  and  slowly, 
with  bent  head  and  hanging  arms,  not  knowing  that  I  was  near. 
I  went  not  to  meet  her — it  was  my  fancy  to  have  her  come 
to  me  still — but  when  she  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  me  I  fell 
upon  my  knees. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  still,  with  her  hands  at  her  bosom ; 
then,  softly  and  slowly  through  the  dusky  wood,  she  came  to 
me  and  touched  me  upon  the  shoulder.  "Art  come  to  take  me 
home?"  she  asked.  "I  have  wept  and  prayed  and  waited  long, 
but  now  the  spring  is  here  and  the  woods  are  growing  green." 

I  took  her  hands  and  bowed  my  head  upon  them.  "I  be- 
lieved thee  dead,"  I  said.  "I  thought  that  thou  hadst  gone 
home,  indeed,  and  I  was  left  in  the  world  alone.  I  can  never 
tell  thee  how  I  love  thee." 

"I  need  not  telling,"  she  answered.  "I  am  glad  that  I 
did  so  forget  my  womanhood  as  to  come  to  Virginia  on  such 
an  errand ;  glad  that  they  did  laugh  at  me  and  insult  me  in  the 
meadow  at  Jamestown,  for  else  thou  mightst  have  given  me  no 
thought ;  very  heartily  glad  that  thou  didst  buy  me  with  thy 
handful  of  tobacco.     With  all  my  heart  I  love  thee,  my  knight, 
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my  lover,  my  lord  and  husband — "  Her  voice  broke,  and  I 
felt  the  trembling  of  her  frame.  "I  love  not  thy  tears  upon 
my  hands,"  she  murmured.  "I  have  wandered  far  and  am 
weary.  Wilt  rise  and  put  thy  arm  around  me  and  lead  me 
home?" 

I  stood  up,  and  she  came  to  my  arms  like  a  tired  bird  to 
its  nest.  I  bent  my  head,  and  kissed  her  upon  the  brow,  the 
blue-veined  eyelids,  the  perfect  lips.  "I  love  thee,"  I  said. 
"The  song  is  old,  but  it  is  sweet.  See!  I  wear  thy  color,  my 
lady." 

The  hand  that  had  touched  the  ribbon  upon  my  arm  stole 
upward  to  my  lips.  "An  old  song,  but  a  sweet  one,"  she  said. 
"I  love  thee.  I  will  always  love  thee.  My  head  may  lie  upon 
thy  breast,  but  my  heart  lies  at  thy  feet." 

There  was  joy  in  the  haunted  wood,  deep  peace,  quiet 
thankfulness,  a  springtime  of  the  heart — not  riotous  like  the 
May,  but  fair  and  grave  and  tender  like  the  young  world  in 
the  sunshine  without  the  pines.  Our  lips  met  again  and  again, 
and  then,  with  my  arm  around  her,  we  moved  to  the  giant 
pine  beneath  which  stood  the  minister.  He  turned  at  our  ap- 
proach, and  looked  at  us  with  a  quiet  and  tender  smile,  though 
the  water  stood  in  his  eyes.  "  'Heaviness  may  endure  for  a 
night,'  "  he  said,  "  'but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.'  I  thank 
God  for  you  both." 

"Last  summer,  in  the  green  meadow,  we  knelt  before  you 
while  you  blessed  us,  Jeremy,"  I  answered.  "Bless  us  now 
again,  true  friend  and  man  of  God." 

He  laid  his  hands  upon  our  bowed  heads  and  blessed  us, 
and  then  we  three  moved  through  the  dismal  wood  and  beside 
the  sluggish  stream  down  to  the  great  bright  river.  Ere  we 
reached  it  the  pines  had  fallen  away,  the  haunted  wood  was 
behind  us,  our  steps  were  set  through  a  fairy  world  of  green- 
ing bough  and  springing  bloom.  The  blue  sky  laughed  above, 
the.  late  sunshine  barred  our  path  with  gold.  When  we  came 
to  the  river  it  lay  in  silver  at  our  feet,  making  low  music  among 

its  reeds. 

I  had  bethought  me  of  the  boat  which  I  had  fastened  that 
morning  to  the  sycamore  between  us  and  the  town,  and  now  we 
moved  along  the  river  bank  until  we  should  come  to  the  tree. 
Though  we  walked  through  an  enemy's  country  we  saw  no  foe. 
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Stillness  and  peace  encompassed  us;  it  was  like  a  beautiful 
dream  from  which  one  fears  no  wakening. 

As  we  went,  I  told  them,  speaking  low,  for  we  knew  not 
if  we  were  yet  in  safety,  of  the  slaughter  that  had  been  made 
and  of  Diccon.  My  wife  shuddered  and  wept,  and  the  minister 
drew  long  breaths  while  his  hands  opened  and  closed.  And 
then,  when  she  asked  me,  I  told  of  how  I  had  been  trapped  to 
the  ruined  hut  that  night  and  of  all  that  had  followed.  When 
I  had  done  she  turned  within  my  arm  and  clung  to  me  with 
her  face  hidden.  I  kissed  her  and  comforted  her,  and 
presently  we  came  to  the  sycamore  tree  reaching  out  over  the 
clear  water,  and  to  the  boat  that  I  had  fastened  there. 

The  sunset  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  all  the  west  was  pink. 
The  wind  had  died  away,  and  the  river  lay  like  tinted  glass 
between  the  dark  borders  of  the  forest.  Above,  the  sky  was 
blue,  while  in  the  south  rose  clouds  that  were  like  pillars,  tall 
and  golden.  The  air  was  soft  as  silk;  there  was  no  sound 
other  than  the  ripple  of  the  water  about  our  keel  and  the  low 
dash  of  the  oars.  The  minister  rowed,  while  I  sat  idle  beside 
my  love.     He  would  have  it  so,  and  I  made  slight  demur. 

We  left  the  bank  behind  us  and  glided  into  the  midstream, 
for  it  was  well  to  be  out  of  arrowshot.  The  shadow  of  the 
forest  was  gone;  still  and  bright  around  us  lay  the  mighty 
river.  When  at  length  the  boat's  head  turned  to  the  west,  we 
saw  far  up  the  stream  the  roofs  of  Jamestown,  dark  against 
the  rosy  sky. 

"There  is  a  ship  going  home,"  said  the  minister. 

We  to  whom  he  spoke  looked  with  him  down  the  river, 
and  saw  a  tall  ship  with  her  prow  to  the  ocean.  All  her  sails 
were  set;  the  last  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  struck  against  her 
poop  windows  and  made  of  them  a  half-moon  of  fire.  She 
went  slowly,  for  the  wind  was  light,  but  she  went  surely,  away 
from  the  new  land  back  to  the  old,  down  the  stately  river  to 
the  bay  and  the  wide  ocean,  and  to  the  burial  at  sea  of  one 
upon  her.  With  her  pearly  sails  and  the  line  of  flame  color 
beneath,  she  looked  a  dwindling  cloud ;  a  little  while,  and  she 
would  be  claimed  of  the  distance  and  the  dusk. 

"It  is  the  George"  I  said. 

The  lady  who  sat  beside  me  caught  her  breath.     "Ay, 
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sweetheart,"  I  went  on.  "She  carries  one  for  whom  she  has 
waited.     He  has  gone  from  out  our  life  forever." 

She  uttered  a  low  cry  and  turned  to  me,  trembling,  her  lips 
parted,  her  eyes  eloquent.  "We  will  not  speak  of  him,';  I 
said.  "As  if  he  were  dead  let  his  name  rest  between  us.  I 
have  another  thing  to  tell  thee,  dear  heart,  dear  court  lady 
masking  as  a  waiting  damsel,  dear  ward  of  the  King  whom 
His  Majesty  hath  thundered  against  for  so  many  weary 
months.     Would  it  grieve  thee  to  go  home,  after  all?" 

"Home?"  she  asked.  "To  Weyanoke?  That  would  not 
grieve  me." 

"Not  to  Weyanoke,  but  to  England,"  I  said.  "The  George 
is  gone,  but  three  days  since  the  Esperance  came  in.  When 
she  sails  again  I  think  that  we  must  go." 

She  gazed  at  me  with  a  whitening  face.  "And  you?"  she 
whispered.     "How  will  you  go?     In  chains?" 

I  took  her  clasped  hands,  parted  them,  and  drew  her  arms 
around  my  neck.  "Ay,"  I  answered,  "I  will  go  in  chains  that 
I  care  not  to  have  broken.  My  dear  love,  I  think  the  summer 
lies  fair  before  us.  Listen  while  I  tell  thee  of  the  news  that 
the  Esperance  brought." 

While  I  told  of  new  orders  from  the  Company  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  of  my  letter  from  Buckingham,  the  minister  rested 
upon  his  oars  that  he  might  hear  the  better.  When  I  had 
ceased  to  speak  he  bent  to  them  again,  and  his  tireless  strength 
sent  us  swiftly  over  the  glassy  water  towards  the  town  that 
was  no  longer  distant.  "I  am  more  glad  than  I  can  tell  you, 
Ralph  and  Jocelyn,"  he  said,  and  the  smile  with  which  he  spoke 
made  his  face  beautiful. 

The  light  streaming  to  us  from  the  ruddy  west  laid  roses 
in  the  cheeks  of  the  sometime  ward  of  the  King,  and  the  low 
wind  lifted  the  dark  hair  from  her  forehead.  Her  head  was 
on  my  breast,  her  hand  in  mine;  we  cared  not  to  speak,  we 
were  so  happy.  On  her  finger  was  her  wedding  ring,  the  ring 
that  was  only  a  link  torn  from  the  gold  chain  Prince  Maurice 
had  given  me.  When  she  saw  my  eyes  upon  it,  she  raised  her 
hand  and  kissed  the  rude  circlet. 

The  hue  of  the  sunset  lingered  in  cloud  and  water,  and  in 
the  pale  heavens  above  the  rose  and  purple  shone  the  evening 
star.     The  cloudlike  ship  at  which  we  had  gazed  was  gone  into 
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the  distance  and  the  twilight;  we  saw  her  no  more.  Broad 
between  its  blackening  shores  stretched  the  James,  mirroring 
the  bloom  in  the  west,  the  silver  star,  the  lights  between  us  and 
the  Esperance,  that  lay  between  us  and  the  town.  Aboard  her 
the  mariners  were  singing,  and  their  song  of  the  sea  floated 
over  the  water  to  us,  sweetly  and  like  a  love  song.  We  passed 
the  ship  unhailed,  and  glided  on  to  the  haven  where  we  would 
be.  The  singing  behind  us  died  away,  but  the  song  in  our 
hearts  kept  on.  All  things  die  not :  while  the  soul  lives,  love 
lives :  the  song  may  be  now  gay,  now  plaintive,  but  it  is  death- 
less. 
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The  Capitol  clock  struck  twelve.  As  the  last  stroke  died 
upon  the  feverish  air,  the  Chief  Justice  entered  the  hall  and 
took  the  Speaker's  chair.  Beside  him  was  Cyrus  Griffin,  the 
District  Judge.  Hay,  the  District  Attorney,  with  his  asso- 
ciates, William  Wirt  and  Alexander  McRae,  now  appeared, 
and  immediately  afterward  the  imposing  array  of  the  prison- 
er's counsel,  a  phalanx  which  included  no  less  than  four 
sometime  attorneys-general  and  two  subalterns  of  note. 
These  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them;  the  marshal  and  his 
deputies  pressed  the  people  back,  and  the  jury  entered  and 
filled  the  jury  box.  Below  and  near  them  sat  a  medley  of 
witnesses — important  folk,  and  folk  whom  only  this  trial 
made  important. 

A  loud  murmur  was  now  heard  from  without;  the  mar- 
shal's men,  red  and  perspiring,  cleared  a  thread-like  path,  and 
the  prisoner,  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law,  entered  the  hall. 
He  was  dressed  in  black,  with  carefully  powdered  hair. 
Quiet,  cool,  smiling  and  collected,  he  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  when,  having  taken  his  place,  bowed  to  the  judges  and 
greeted  his  counsel,  he  turned  slightly  and  surveyed  with  his 
composed  face  and  his  extremely  keen  black  eyes  the  throng 
that  with  intentness  looked  on  him  in  turn.  It  was  by  no 
means  their  first  encounter  of  eyes.     The  preliminaries  of  that 
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famous  trial  had  been  many  and  prolonged.  From  the 
prisoner's  arrival  in  April  under  military  escort  to  the  present 
moment  through  the  first  arraignment  at  that  bar,  the  assem- 
bling of  the  grand  jury,  the  tedious  waiting  for  Wilkinson's 
long-deferred  arrival  from  New  Orleans,  the  matter  of  the 
subpoena  to  the  President  with  which  the  country  rang,  the 
adjournment  from  June  to  August,  the  victory  gained  by  the 
defence  in  the  exclusion  of  Wilkinson's  evidence,  and  the 
clamor  of  the  two  camps  into  which  the  city  was  divided — 
through  all  this  had  been  manifest  the  prisoner's  deliberate 
purpose  and  attempt  to  make  every  fibre  of  a  personality 
ingratiating  beyond  that  of  most,  tell  in  its  own  behalf.  He 
had  able  advocates,  but  none  more  able  than  Aaron  Bm-r. 
His  day  and  time  was,  on  the  whole,  a  time  astonishingly  fluid 
and  naive,  and  he  impressed  it. 

There  was  in  this  moment,  therefore,  no  novelty  of 
encounter  between  him  and  the  stare  of  the  opposing  throng. 
He  was  not  seeing  them,  nor  they  him,  for  the  first  time.  Yet 
the  situation  had  its  high  intensity.  This  day  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  actual  trial,  and  only  the  day  which  brought  the 
verdict  could  outweigh  it  in  importance.  This  was  the 
lighting  of  the  lamp  that  was  to  search  out  mysteries;  this 
was  the  bending  of  the  bow;  this  was  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder  which  might  lead — where?  As  John  Marshall's  voice 
was  heard  from  the  bench  and  the  prisoner  turned  from  his 
steadfast  contemplation  of  the  throng,  a  psychic  wave  over- 
flowed and  lifted  all  the  great  assembly.  This  was  spectacle, 
this  was  drama!  The  oldest  of  all  the  first  principles  stirred 
under  the  stimulus,  and  with  savage  naturalness  sucked  in  the 
sense  of  pageant. 

The  court  was  opened.  Counsel  on  both  sides  brought 
forward  and  disposed  of  a  minor  point  or  two,  then,  amid  a 
silence  so.  great  that  the  twittering  of  the  martins  outside  the 
windows  seemed  importunate  and  shrill,  proclamation  was 
made,  the  prisoner  stood  up,  and  the  indictment  was  read. 

"The  grand  inquest  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
the  Virginia  District  upon  their  oath  do  present  that  Aaron 
Burr,  late  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  State  of  New  York, 
attorney-at-law,  being  an  inhabitant  of  and  residing  within  the 
United  States,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
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United  States,  and  owing  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  same 
United  States,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes, 
nor  weighing  the  duty  of  his  said  allegiance,  but  being  moved 
and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  wickedly  devising 
and  intending  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  said  United 
States  to  disturb,  and  to  stir,  move  and  excite  insurrection, 
rebellion  and  war  against  the  said  United  States,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  Christ  one  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred and  six,  at  a  certain  place  called  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Blennerhassett's  Island,  in  the  county  of  Wood  and  District 
of  Virginia  aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court, 
with  force  and  arms,  unlawfully,  falsely,  maliciously  and 
traitorously  did  compass,  imagine  and  intend  to  raise  and  levy 
war,  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the  said  United  States." 

And  so  on  through  much  thunderous  repetition  to  the 
final — 

"And  the  said  Aaron  Burr  with  the  said  persons  as  afore- 
said traitorously  assembled  and  armed  and  arranged  in  manner 
aforesaid,  most  wickedly,  maliciously  and  traitorously  did 
ordain,  prepare  and  levy  war  against  the  said  United  States, 
and  further  to  fulfil  and  carry  into  effect  the  said  traitorous 
compassings,  imaginings  and  intentions  of  him,  the  said  Aaron 
Burr,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  thus  levied  as  aforesaid  against 
the  United  States,  the  said  Aaron  Burr  with  the  multitude 
last  mentioned,  at  the  island  aforesaid  in  the  said  county  of 
Wood  within  the  Virginia  District  aforesaid,  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  did  array  themselves  in  a  warlike 
manner,  with  guns  and  other  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive, 
and  did  proceed  from  the  said  island  down  the  river  Ohio  in 
the  county  aforesaid,  within  the  Virginia  District,  and  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  on  the  said  eleventh  day  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  six 
aforesaid,  with  the  wicked  and  traitorous  intention  to  descend 
the  said  river  and  the  river  Mississippi,  and  by  force  and  arms 
traitorously  to  take  possession  of  the  city  commonly  called 
New  Orleans,  in  the  territory  of  Orleans,  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  their  said  allegiance 
and  fidelity,  against  the  Constitution,  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States  and  against  the  form  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  such  case  made  and  provided." 
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The  clerk  ceased  to  read.  When  the  last  sonorous  word 
had  died  upon  the  air  the  audience  yet  sat  or  stood  in  silence, 
bent  a  little  forward,  in  the  attitude  of  listeners.  This  lasted 
an  appreciable  moment,  then  the  tension  snapped.  Marshall 
moved  slightly  in  his  great  chair,  Judge  Griffin  coughed,  a 
rustling  sound  and  a  deep  breath  ran  through  the  hall.  The 
prisoner,  who  had  faced  with  the  most  perfect  composure  the 
indictment's  long  thunder,  now  slightly  inclined  his  head  to  the 
judges  and  took  his  seat.  His  counsel,  ostentatiously  easy 
and  smiling,  gathered  about  him,  and  the  District  Attorney 
rose  to  open  for  the  Government  in  a  lengthy  and  able  speech. 

In  the  gallery,  among  the  fluttering  fans,  Jacqueline  asked 
herself  if  her  rising  and  quitting  the  place  would  disturb  those 
about  her.  She  was  in  the  very  front  beside  the  gallery  rail ; 
there  was  a  great  crowd  behind,  she  must  stay  it  out.  She 
bit  her  lip,  forced  back  emotion,  strove  with  resolution  to 
conquer  the  too  visionary  aspect  of  all  things  before  her.  It 
had  been  foolish,  she  knew  now,  to  come.  She  had  not 
dreamed  with  what  strong  and  feverish  grasp  such  a  scene 
could  take  prisoner  the  imagination.  She  saw  too  plainly 
much  that  was  not  there;  she  brought  other  figures  into  the 
hall;  abstractions  and  realities,  they  thronged  the  place.  The 
place  itself  widened  until  to  her  inner  sense  it  was  as  wide 
as  her  world  and  her  life.  Fontenoy  was  there  and  the  house 
on  the  Three-Notched  Road;  Roselands,  and  much  besides. 
For  all  the  heat  and  the  fluttering  of  the  fans,  and  the  roll  of 
declamation  from  the  District  Attorney,  who  was  now  upon 
the  definition  of  treason,  one  night  in  February  was  there  as 
well,  the  night  that  had  seen  so  much  imperiled,  the  night  that 
had  seen,  thank  God !  the  cloud  go  by.  Of  all  the  images  that 
thronged  upon  her,  creating  a  strange  tumult  of  the  soul, 
darkening  her  eyes  and  driving  the  faint  colour  from  her  cheek, 
the  image  of  that  evening  was  the  most  insistent.  It  was, 
perhaps,  aided  by  her  fancy  that  in  that  cool  survey  of  the 
hall  in  which  the  prisoner  indulged  himself,  his  eyes  keen  and 
darting  as  a  snake's,  had  rested  for  a  moment  upon  her  face. 
She  could  have  said  that  there  was  in  them  a  curious  light  of 
recognition,  even  a  cool  amusement,  a  sarcasm — the  very 
memory  of  the  look  made  for  her  a  trouble  vague  but  deep. 
Had  he,  too,  given  a  thought  to  that  evening,  to  the  man  whom 
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he  did  not  secure,  and  to  the  woman  with  whom  he  had  talked 
of  black  lace  and  Spanish  songs?  She  wondered.  But  why 
should  Colonel  Burr  be  amused,  and  why  sarcastic?  She 
abandoned  the  inquiry  and  listened  to  the  heavy  lumbering  up 
of  Government  cannon.  "Courts  of  Great  Britain — Foster's 
Crown  Laws — Demaree  and  Purchase — Vaughan — Lord 
George  Gordon — Throgmorton — United  States  vs.  Fries — 
Opinion  of  Judge  Chase — of  Judge  Iredell — Overt  Act — Overt 
Act  proven — Arms,  array  and  treasonable  purpose;  here  is 
helium  levatum  if  not  helium  percussum — Treason  and  trait- 
ors, not  potential  but  actual — their  discovery  and  their 
punishment — " 

On  boomed  the  guns  of  the  prosecution.  Jacqueline  listened, 
fascinated  for  a  time,  but  the  words  at  last  grew  to  hurt  her 
so  that,  could  she  have  done  so  unobserved,  she  would  have 
stopped  her  ears  with  her  hands.  The  feverish  interest  of  the 
scene  still  held  her  in  its  grasp,  but  the  words  were 
cruel  and  struck  upon  her  heart.  She  could  not  free  herself 
from  the  brooding  thought  of  how  poignant,  how  burning, 
how  deadly  poisonous  they  had  been  to  her,  had  all  things 
been  different  and  she  forced  to  sit  in  this  place  hearing  them 
launched  against  another  than  Aaron  Burr,  there,  there  at  that 
bar!  She  unlocked  her  hands,  drew  a  long  and  tremulous 
breath,  and,  leaning  a  little  forward,  tried  not  to  listen  and 
to  lose  herself  in  watching  the  throng  below.  Her  eyes  fell,  at 
once,  upon  Ludwell  Cary.  He  was  standing  where  she  had 
before  marked  him,  beside  a  window  almost  opposite,  his  arm 
upon  the  sill,  his  attention  closely  given  to  the  District  Attor- 
ney, who  was  now  eulogising  that  great  patriot,  General  James 
Wilkinson.  Now,  while  Jacqueline  looked,  he  turned  his 
head.  It  was  as  though  she  had  called  and  he  had  been  ready 
with  his  answer. 

Painfully  raised  in  feeling  and  driven  out  of  habitual  cita- 
dels, tense  and  fevered,  subtly  touched  by  the  storm  in  the  air, 
she  found  in  the  moment  no  sense  of  self -consciousness,  no 
question  and  no  movement  of  aversion.  She  and  Cary  looked 
at  each  other  long  and  fully,  and  with  something  of  an  old  un- 
derstanding ;  on  her  part  a  softening  of  pardon  for  the  quarrel 
and  the  duel,  on  his  a  light  and  compassion  that  she  could  not 
clearly  understand.    She  knew  that  he  read  her  thoughts,  but  if 
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he,  too,  was  remembering  that  evening  long  ago  in  February, 
he  must  also  remember  that  Lewis  Rand  gave  up,  that  snowy 
night,  definitely  and  forever,  the  fevered  ambitions,  the  too- 
high  imaginings,  the  conqueror's  thirst  for  power;  gave  them 
up,  and  turned  from  the  charmer  into  the  path  of  right !  There 
came  into  her  heart  a  longing  that  Ludwell  Cary  should  see 
the  matter  truly.  He  should  have  done  so  that  afternoon  in 
the  cedar  wood ;  where  was  the  black  mote  that  kept  the  vision 
out?  She  was  suddenly  aware — and  it  came  to  her  with  a 
dizzying  strangeness — that  there  was  in  her  own  soul  that 
reference  of  matters  to  the  bar  of  Cary's  idea,  thought  and 
judgment  which  that  day  in  the  cedar  wood,  she  had  told  him 
existed  in  that  of  her  husband.  Were  she  and  Lewis  grown 
so  much  alike?  or  had  her  own  soul  always  recognized,  deferred 
to,  rested  upon,  something  in  the  inmost  nature  of  the  man 
into  whose  eyes  she  looked  across  this  thronged  and  fevered 
space — something  of  rare  equanimity,  dispassionate  yet  tender, 
calm,  high,  impartial,  and  ideal  ?  She  did  not  know ;  she  had 
not  thought  of  it  before.  Her  eyes  dilated.  Suddenly  she 
saw  the  drawing-room  at  Fontenoy,  green  and  gold  and  cool, 
with  the  portraits  on  the  wall — Edmund  Churchill,  who 
fought  with  King  Charles;  Henry  his  son,  who  fled  to  Vir- 
ginia and  founded  the  family  there;  a  second  Edmund,  aide- 
de-camp  to  Marlborough;  two  Governors  of  Virginia  and  a 
President  of  the  Council;  the  Lely  and  the  Kneller — both 
Churchill  women;  and  the  fair  face  and  form  of  Grandaunt 
Jacqueline,  for  whom  she  was  named.  She  smelled  the  roses 
in  the  bowls  and  she  saw  herself  singing  at  her  harp.  It  was  a 
night  in  June,  the  night  of  the  great  thunderstorm.  Lewis 
Rand  had  come  down  from  the  blue  room  and  Ludwell  Cary 
entered  from  the  darkness  of  the  storm. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hermitage. 

Unity's  hand  touched  her.  "Jacqueline,  are  you  tired  ?  Would 
you  like  to  go  away?" 

The   spell   broke.     Jacqueline   was   most   tired,    and    she 
would  very  much  have  liked  to  go  away,  but  a  glance  at  her 
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cousin  and  at  the  lady  with  whom  they  had  come  determined 
the  question.  That  to  both  it  was  as  good  as  a  play,  colour  and 
animation  proclaimed,  and  Jacqueline  had  not  the  heart  to  ring 
the  curtain  down.  She  shook  her  head  and  smiled.  "We'll 
stay  it  out." 

Her  companion  leaned  back,  relieved,  and  she  was  left  to 
herself  again.  She  knew  that  Cary's  eyes  were  still  upon 
her,  but  she  would  not  turn  her  own  that  way.  She  made 
herself  look  at  the  judges  upon  the  bench,  the  District  Attor- 
ney, the  opposing  lawyers,  even  the  prisoner.  It  was  the  heat 
and  thunder  in  the  air  that  made  her  so  tense  and  yet  so  tremu- 
lous. Every  nerve  to-day  was  like  a  harp-string  tightly  drawn 
where  every  wandering  air  must  touch  it.  All  this  would 
soon  be  over — then  home  and  quiet !  The  day  was  growing 
old;  even  now  Mr.  Hay  was  addressing  the  jury  with  an 
impressiveness  that  announced  the  closing  periods  of  a  speech. 
When  he  was  done,  would  not  the  court  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow? It  was  said  the  trial  might  last  two  weeks.  Mr. 
Hay  sat  down,  but  alas !  before  the  applause  and  stir  had 
ceased,  Mr.  Wickham  was  upon  his  feet. 

Mr.  Wirt  followed  Mr.  Wickham  and  was  followed  in 
turn  by  Luther  Martin.  The  firing  was  heavy.  Boom, 
boom !  went  the  guns  of  the  Government,  quick  and  withering 
came  the  fire  from  the  defence.  If  advantage  of  position  was 
with  the  first,  the  last  showed  the  higher  generalship.  The 
duel  was  sharp,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  spectators  with 
strained  interest.  The  Chief  Justice  on  the  bench  and  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  attentive  though  they  both  were,  alone  of 
almost  all  concerned  seemed  to  watch  the  struggle  calmly.  It 
drew  toward  late  afternoon.  Luther  Martin,  still  upon  the 
Overt  Act,  after  an  ironic  compliment  or  two  to  the  Govern- 
ment counsel  and  a  statement  that  George  Washington,  the 
great  and  the  good,  might  with  a  like  innocency  of  intents  have 
found  himself  in  a  like  position  with  Colonel  Burr,  withdrew 
his  guns  for  the  night.  The  prosecution,  after  a  glare  of 
indignation,  announced  that  on  the  morrow  it  would  begin 
examination  of  witnesses ;  the  Chief  Justice  said  a  few  weighty 
words  and  the  court  was  adjourned. 

Out  to  the  air,  the  grass  and  the  trees,  the  gleam  of  the 
distant  James,  and  a  tremendous  and  fantastic  show  of  clouds, 
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piled  along  the  horizon  and  flushed  by  the  declining  sun, 
streamed  the  crowd.  Excited  and  voluble,  lavish  of  opinions 
that  had  been  pent  up  for  hours  and  drinking  in  greedily  the 
fresher  air,  it  made  no  haste  to  quit  the  Capitol  portico  or  the 
Capitol  Square.  There  were  friends  and  acquaintances  to 
greet,  noted  people  to  speak  to,  or  to  hear  and  see  others  speak 
to,  the  lawyers  to  congratulate  and  the  judges  to  bow  to — 
and  last  but  not  least,  there  was  the  prisoner  to  mark  enter, 
with  the  marshal,  a  plain  coach  and  drive  away  to  the  house 
opposite  the  Swan,  to  which  he  had  been  removed  from  his 
rooms  in  the  penitentiary. 


Richard  Malcolm  Johnston 
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RICHARD  MALCOLM  JOHNSTON  (lawyer,  educator,  writer), 
was  born  on  his  father's  plantation,  "Oak  Grove,"  in  Hancock 
County,  Georgia,  March  8,  1822,  and  died  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
September  23,  1898.  His  great-grandfather,  Rev.  Thomas  Johnston, 
had  come  to  America  from  Dumfries,  Annandale,  Scotland,  having, 
when  a  young  man,  been  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  June 
10,  1751,  to  serve  in  Maryland.  After  a  few  years  spent  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  this  ancestor  removed  to  Charlotte  County, 
Virginia,  and  was  resident  rector  of  the  parish  of  Cornwall,  in 
Charlotte  County,  until  his  death.  Among  his  children  was  William, 
whose  son  Malcolm  became  the  father  of  Richard  Malcolm.  The 
grandfather,  having  served  in  the  Revolutionary  forces,  removed  to 
Georgia  in  1799,  and  settled  in  Hancock  County.  At  his  death  the 
plantation  fell  to  his  son  Malcolm,  who  became  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  respected  men  in  that  part  of  the  State — clear-minded 
and  forceful.  Although  in  early  youth  much  given  to  fox-hunting, 
dancing,  and  other  light  if  pleasant  pursuits,  at  thirty-five  he  became 
a  Baptist  minister  of  some  eloquence  and  with  the  sufficiently  rare 
gift  of  knowing  when  he  was  through  with  a  sermon. 

Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  began  his  schooling  at  the  age  of 
five,  in  a  small  log  house  in  an  old  field  near  the  line  of  neighboring 
farms.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  "old  field"  schools  encoun- 
tered by  him.  The  schoolmaster  seems  not  to  have  been  of  a  de- 
cided character,  being  giving  to  futile  sketching  rather  than  teaching. 
His  successor  is  described  in  "How  Mr.  Bill  Williams  Took  the 
Responsibility."  And  his  successor  seems  to  have  been  of  the  true 
"old  field"  type.  "He  kept  school  at  a  cross-roads  near  his  father's 
residence,  which  was  nearly  two  miles  from  our  home,"  says  Richard 
Malcolm.  "He  delighted  in  punishing.  I  think  I  must  have  gotten 
an  average  of  at  least  one  whipping  a  day,  though  I  was  less  than 
seven  years  old.  He  was  not  as  fierce  as  Israel  Meadows,  whom 
I  have  described  in  'The  Goosepond  School,'  yet  I  remember  that 
he  had  the  circus  and  the  horses.  In  the  latter  I  used  to  alternate 
in  the  riding  and  the  carrying." 

At  ten  he  began  upon  the  classics,  and  three  years  later  came 
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under  the  instruction  of  Salem  Towne,  of  Massachusetts,  whom  the 
youth  of  past  generations  will  recall  as  responsible  for  'Towne's 
Analysis.'  He  emerged  from  these  pedagogic  surroundings  with  not 
only  a  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek  but  a  definite  taste  for  them 
which  he  never  lost.  At  fifteen  he  was  ready  for  the  sophomore 
class  at  college;  but,  his  physical  development  not  having  kept  pace 
with  that  of  his  mind,  his  mother  became  apprehensive  that  he  was 
not  strong  enough  for  the  venture.  With  characteristic  decision  the 
father  solved  the  problem.  He  kept  the  son  at  home,  allotted  him 
two  days  for  hunting  with  gun  and  dogs,  and  for  four  days  of  the 
week  kept  him  in  the  fields  behind  a  plow.  In  two  years  he  was 
six  feet  tall,  with  strength  and  health  which  did  not  fail  him  until 
literally  the  end.  'Don  Quixote,'  'The  Scottish  Chief,'  'The  Bandit's 
Bride,'  'The  Three  Spaniards,'  'Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,'  and  'Pilgrim's 
Progress'  shared  this  period  with  the  foxes  and  the  plows.  Writ- 
ing of  it,  he  says :  "Though  conscious  of  the  best  benefit  that  I  was 
getting  from  this  service,  I  tried  but  in  vain  to  like  it.  Instead  of 
this  I  hated  it — all  of  it,  the  ploughing,  hoeing,  gathering  corn  and 
cotton.  I  always  loved  the  country  and  the  sight  of  country  work, 
but  never  could  overcome  the  irksomeness  of  doing  any  of  it  my- 
self." 

In  1839  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Mercer  University, 
being  graduated  in  1841,  and  immediately  opening  a  school  at  Mount 
Zion,  Hancock  County.  At  the  same  time  he  began  the  reading  of 
Blackstone's  'Commentaries.'  The  next  year  he  entered  the  law 
offices  of  Henry  Cumming,  of  the  Augusta  Bar ;  and,  admitted  to 
plead  and  practice  in  a  few  months,  he  returned  to  Hancock  County 
and  began  his  professional  career. 

In  1844  he  married  Mary  Frances  Mansfield,  whose  father,  Ely 
Mansfield,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut.  He  was  then  but  twenty 
and  his  wife  fifteen — a  woman  of  much  personal  beauty  and  an  accom- 
plished musician  (as  he  was  himself),  and  finely  educated.  Their 
married  life,  extending  beyond  its  golden  anniversary,  was  to  the 
last  a  loving  union.  For  the  two  years  preceding  his  marriage,  his 
leisure  had  been  devoted  to  English  and  Latin  literature ;  and  a  short 
time  after  his  law  partner  had  been  made  judge,  he  ceased  practice 
and  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Academy  of  Mount  Zion.  The 
work  there  was  successful;  but  after  two  years  he  resigned  and 
went  back  to  the  law,  entering  into  partnership,  first  with  Judge 
James  Thomas  and  then  with  Linton  Stephens,  a  brother  of  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens  and  afterward  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia.  He  was  still  in  this  last  association  when  three  positions 
were  tendered  him:  the  judgeship  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  the  presi- 
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dency  of  Mercer  University,  and  the  professorship  of  belles-lettres 
at  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  accepted  the  last,  retaining  it  for 
four  years,  beloved  and  valued  by  faculty  and  students.  Returning 
to  his  plantation  in  Hancock  County,  he  established  his  school  for 
boys,  which  became  famous  in  Georgia  for  its  thoroughness  and 
moral  tone.  The  boys  were  upon  their  honor  in  regard  to  rules,  and 
if  there  was  any  infraction  concealed  it  was  unknown  to  the  student 
body.  From  this  school  went  into  the  public  life  of  Georgia  many 
of  the  leaders  of  opinion  whose  lives  illustrated  the  best  traditions 
of  the  State.  In  1867  he  removed  his  school  to  Baltimore  County, 
Maryland,  whither  Georgia  boys  continued  to  resort. 

His  literary  ability  had  found  fxpression  during  many  years.  He 
had  published  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on  English  literature  be- 
fore leaving  Georgia,  and  the  first  of  his  stories,  "The  Goosepond 
School,"  had  been  published  in  Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times.  Others 
appeared  in  Field  and  Fireside,  a  periodical  published  in  Augusta, 
Georgia.  Subsequently  they  were  republished  in  The  Southern 
Magazine,  and  yet  later  they  appeared  in  book  form  as  'The  Dukes- 
borough  Tales,'  over  the  now,  de  plume  of  "Philemon  Perch."  The 
success  of  this  publication,  and  the  prompt  declaration  of  its  literary 
merits  by  experienced  critics,  persuaded  him  to  adopt  a  literary 
career.  The  best  known  of  his  stories  are  "The  Goosepond  School," 
"How  Mr.  Bill  Williams  Took  the  Responsibility,"  and  "The  Early 
Majority  of  Mr.  Thomas  Watts."  Among  later  stories  were  "Mr. 
Neelus  Peeler's  Condition,"  "Puss  Tanner's  Defense,"  "A  Critical 
Accident  to  Mr.  Absalom  Billingslea,"  "Mr.  Cummin's  Relinquish- 
ment," "Mr.  Pate's  Only  Infirmity,"  "Ogeechee  Cross-Firings," 
"Pearce  Amerson's  Will."  A  biography  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
and  an  enlarged  edition  of  English  literature  were  prepared  in  col- 
laboration with  William  Hand  Browne.  'Essays,  Social  and  Literary' 
is  one  of  the  best  of  his  works. 

The  great  charm  of  the  stories,  upon  which  his  reputation  must 
rest,  is  in  their  delightful  humor  and  faithfulness  of  description.  The 
permissible  exaggeration  which  here  and  there  contributes  to  the 
humorous  aspect  is  in  the  strict  line  of  character-development — just 
such  exaggeration  as  the  average  Georgian  would  consider  neces- 
sary to  interest  the  stranger  in  personal  affairs.  The  ways  and 
characters  of  these  earlier  times  in  middle  Georgia,  which  he  loved 
with  singular  devotion,  have  never  had  such  sympathetic  treatment 
by  any  other  pen.  All  of  the  virtues  of  that  wonderful  people  are 
insisted  upon,  and  the  spirit  of  fun  which  is  never  far  from  their 
elbows  is  constantly  invoked.  Apart  from  his  literary  instincts  and 
training,  no  man  was  ever  better  equipped  than  he  for  the  task  of 
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perpetuating  in  pleasant  form  the  loving  attributes  of  a  people. 
Their  best  qualities  found  expression  in  his  own  life.  Of  a  delight- 
ful personality,  attractive  in  look  and  manner,  with  all  the  outward 
courtesy  of  the  old  school  of  Southern  gentlemen,  he  had  a  courtesy 
of  heart  which  made  him  at  once  the  most  considerate  and  charitable 
of  men.  He  never  harbored  a  mean  thought  nor  tolerated  a  dis- 
honorable action.  His  definition  of  a  gentleman  as  he  who  gives 
least  trouble  to  others  was  illustrated  in  his  own  life. 


U/Mb:  &  Crf*r*t* 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER 

From  "The  Goosepond  School";  in  ' Dukesborough  Tales/     By  permission  of 
D.   Appleton  and  Company. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  pupils  in  the  Goosepond,  as  in 
most  of  the  other  country  schools  of  those  times,  to  study- 
aloud.  Whether  the  teachers  thought  that  the  mind  could  not 
act  unless  the  tongue  was  going,  or  that  the  tongue  going  was 
the  only  evidence  that  the  mind  was  acting,  it  never  did  ap- 
pear. Such  had  been  the  custom,  and  Mr.  Meadows  did  not 
aspire  to  be  an  innovator.  It  was  his  rule,  however,  that  there 
should  be  perfect  silence  on  his  arrival,  in  order  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  saying  or  doing  anything  he  might  wish. 
This  morning  there  did  not  seem  to  be  anything  heavy  on  his 
mind  which  required  to  be  lifted  off.  He,  however,  looked  at 
Brinkly  Glisson  with  an  expression  of  some  disappointment. 
He  had  beaten  him  the  morning  before  for  not  having  gotten 
there  in  time,  though  the  boy's  excuse  was  that  he  had  gone 
a  mile  out  of  his  way  on  an  errand  for  his  mother.  He  looked 
at  him  as  if  he  had  expected  to  have  had  some  business  with 
him,  which  now  unexpectedly  had  to  be  postponed.  He  then 
looked  around  over  the  school,  and  said:     "Go  to  studyin'." 

He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  but  to  command,  and 
of  commanding  but  to  be  obeyed.  Instantaneously  was  heard, 
then  and  there,  that  unintelligible  tumult,  the  almost  invariable 
incident  of  the  country  schools  of  that  generation.  There 
were  spellers  and  readers,  geographers  and  arithmeticians,  all 
engaged  in  their  several  pursuits,  in  the  most  inexplicable 
confusion.  Sometimes  the  spellers  would  have  the  heels  of 
the  others,  and  sometimes  the  readers.  The  geographers  were 
always  third,  and  the  arithmeticians  always  behind.     It  was 
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very  plain  to  be  seen  that  these  last  never  would  catch  the 
others.  The  faster  they  added  or  subtracted,  the  oftener  they 
had  to  rub  out  and  commence  anew.  It  was  always  but  a 
short  time  before  they  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  so  they 
generally  concluded  to  adopt  the  maxim  of  the  philosopher, 
of  being  slow  in  making  haste.  The  geographers  were  a  little 
faster  and  a  little  louder.  But  the  spellers  and  readers  had 
it,  I  fell  you.  Each  speller  and  each  reader  went  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  sounds,  from  low  up  to  high,  and  from  high 
down  to  low  again;  sometimes  by  regular  ascension  and  de- 
scension,  one  note  at  a  time,  sounding  what  musicians  call 
the  diatonic  intervals;  at  other  times,  going  up  and  coming 
down  upon  the  perfect  fifths  only.  It  was  refreshing  to  see 
the  passionate  eagerness  which  these  urchins  manifested  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge!  To  have  heard  them  for  the 
first  time,  one  might  possibly  have  been  reminded  of  the 
Apostles'  preaching  at  Pentecost,  when  were  spoken  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Parthians  and  Medes,  Elamites  and  the  dwell- 
ers in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea  and  Cappadocia ;  in  Pontus 
and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia ;  in  Egypt  and  in  the  parts 
of  Syria  about  Cyrene;  and  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and 
Proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians.  Sometimes  these  jarring 
tongues  subsided  a  little,  when  half  a  dozen  or  so  would  stop 
to  blow ;  but  in  the  next  moment  the  chorus  would  swell  again 
in  a  new  and  livelier  accrescendo.  When  this  process  had  gone 
on  for  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Meadows  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
shouted,  "Silence!"  and  all  was  still. 

Now  were  to  commence  the  recitations,  during  which  still- 
ness like  that  of  death  was  required.  For  as  great  a  help  to 
study  as  this  jargon  was,  Mr.  Meadows  found  that  it  did  not 
contribute  any  aid  to  the  doing  of  his  work. 

He  now  performed  an  interesting  feat.  He  put  his  hand 
behind  the  lapel  of  his  coat-collar,  and  then,  after  withdrawing 
it,  and  holding  it  up,  his  thumb  and  forefinger  joined  together, 
he  said : 

"There  is  too  much  fuss  here.  I'm  going  to  drop  this  pin 
and  I  shall  whip  every  single  one  of  you  little  boys  that  don't 
hear  it  when  it  falls.     Thar !" 

"I  heerd  it,  Mr.  Meadows!  I  heerd  it,  Mr.  Meadows!" 
exclaimed,  simultaneously,  five  or  six  little  fellows. 
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"Come  up  here,  you  little  rascals.  You  are  a  liar!"  said 
he  to  each  one.  "  I  never  drapped  it ;  I  never  had  nary  one  to 
drap.  It  just  shows  what  liars  you  are.  Set  down  and  wait 
awhile,  I'll  show  you  how  to  tell  me  lies." 

The  little  liars  slunk  to  their  seats,  and  the  recitations  com- 
menced. Memory  was  the  only  faculty  of  mind  that  got  de- 
velopment at  this  school.  Whoever  could  say  exactly  what  the 
book  said  was  adjudged  to  know  his  lesson.  About  half  of 
the  pupils  on  this  morning  were  successful.  The  other  half 
were  found  to  be  delinquent.  Among  these  was  Asa  Boat- 
right.  That  calculating  young  gentleman  knew  his  words  and 
felt  safe.  The  class  had  spelled  around  three  or  four  times 
when  lo !  the  contingency  which  Allen  Thigpen  had  suggested 
did  come  to  pass.  Betsy  Wiggins  missed  her  word ;  Heneritter 
Bangs  (in  the  language  of  Allen)  hern,  and  Mandy  Grizzle 
hern;  and  thus  responsibilities  were  suddenly  cast  upon  Asa 
which  he  was  wholly  unprepared  to  meet,  and  which,  from 
the  look  of  mighty  reproach  that  he  gave  each  of  these  young 
ladies  as  she  handed  over  her  word,  he  evidently  thought  it 
the  height  of  injustice  that  he  should  have  been  called  upon  to 
meet.  Mr.  Meadows,  closing  the  book,  tossed  it  to  Asa,  who, 
catching  it  as  it  was  falling  at  his  feet,  turned,  and  his  eyes 
swimming  with  tears,  went  back  to  his  seat.  As  he  passed 
Allen  Thigpen,  the  latter  whispered : 

"What  did  I  tell  you?    You  heerd  the  pin  drap  too!" 

Now,  Allen  was  in  no  plight  to  have  given  this  taunt  to 
Asa.  He  had  not  given  five  minutes'  study  to  his  arithmetic 
during  the  whole  morning.  But  Mr.  Meadows  made  a  rule 
(this  one  with  himself,  though  all  the  pupils  knew  it  better 
than  any  rule  he  had)  never  to  allow  Allen  to  miss  a  lesson; 
and  as  he  had  kindly  taken  this  responsibility  upon  himself, 
Allen  was  wont  to  give  himself  no  trouble  about  the  matter. 

Brinkly  Glisson  was  the  last  to  recite.  Brinkly  was  no 
great  hand  at  pronunciation.  He  had  been  reading  but  a  short 
time  when  Mr.  Meadows  advanced  him  into  geography,  with 
the  purpose,  as  Brinkly  afterward  came  to  believe,  of  getting 
the  half-dollar  extra  tuition.  This  morning  he  thought  he 
knew  his  lesson;  and  he  did,  as  he  understood  it.  When 
called  to  recite,  he  went  up  with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
mild  happiness,  handed  the  book  to  Mr.  Meadows,  and,  putting 
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his  hands  in  his  pockets,  awaited  the  questions*  And  now  it 
was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  Mr.  Meadows  smile  as  Brinkly 
talked  of  is-lands  and  promonitaries,  thismuses  and  hemisphe- 
ries.  The  lad  misunderstood  that  smile,  and  his  heart  was  glad 
for  the  unexpected  reception  of  a  little  complacency  from  the 
master.     But  he  was  not  long  in  error. 

"Is-lands,  eh?  Thismuses,  eh?  Take  this  book  and  see  if 
you  can  find  any  is-lands  and  promonitaries,  and  then  bring 
them  to  me.  I  want  to  see  them  things,  I  do.  Find  'em,  if 
you  please." 

Brinkly  took  the  book,  and  it  would  have  melted  the  heart 
of  any  other  man  to  see  the  deep  despair  of  his  heart  as  he 
looked  on  it  and  was  spelling  over  to  himself  the  words  as  he 
came  to  them. 

"Mr.  Meadows,"  he  said,  in  pleading  tones,  "I  thought  it 
was  is-land.  Here  it  is,  I-s-is-1-a-n-d-land :  is-land;"  and  he 
looked  into  his  face  beseechingly. 

"Is-land,  eh?  Is-land!  Now,  thismuses  and  promonitaries, 
and  hemispheries — " 

"Mr.  Meadows,  I  did  not  know  how  to  pronounce  them 
words.  I  asked  you  how  to  pronounce  'em  and  you  wouldn't 
tell  me;  and  I  asked  Allen,  and  he  told  me  the  way  I  said 
them." 

"I  believe  that  to  be  a  lie."  Brinkly's  face  reddened,  and. 
his  breathing  was  fast  and  hard.  He  looked  at  the  master 
as  but  once  or  twice  before  during  the  term,  but  made,  no 
answer.  At  that  moment  Allen  leaned  carelessly  on  his  desk, 
his  elbows  resting  on  it,  and  his  chin  on  his  hands,  and  said 
dryly,  "Yes,  I  did  tell  him  so." 

The  man  reddened  a  little.  After  a  moment's  pause,  how- 
ever, he  said :  "How  often  have  I  got  to  tell  you  not  to  ask 
anybody  but  me  how  to  pronounce  words?  That'll  do,  sir; 
sit  down,  sir." 

Brinkly  went  back  to  his  seat,  and,  looking  gloomily 
toward  the  door  a  minute  or  two,  he  opened  his  book,  but 
studied  it  no  more.  .  .  .  Mr.  Meadows  now  set  about 
what  was  the  most  agreeable  portion  of  the  duties  of  his  new 
vocation,  the  punishment  of  offenders.  The  lawyers  tell  us 
that,  of  all  the  departments  of  the  law,  the  vindicatory  is  the 
most  important.     This  element  of  the  Goosepond  establish- 
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ment  had  been  cultivated  so  much  that  it  had  grown  beyond 
all  reasonable  proportion  to  the  others.  As  for  the  declara- 
tory and  the  directory,  they  seemed  to  be  considered,  when 
clearly  understood,  as  impediments  to  a  fair  showing  and 
proper  development  of  the  vindicatory,  insomuch  that  the 
last  was  often  by  their  means  disappointed  of  its  victim. 
Sometimes,  when  his  urchins  would  not  "miss"  or  violate 
some  of  his  numerous  laws,  Mr.  Meadows  used,  in  the  plen- 
itude of  his  power,  to  put  the  vindicatory  first — punish  an 
offender,  declare  what  the  latter  had  done  to  be  an  offense  and 
then  direct  him  that  he  had  better  not  do  so  any  more.  Mr. 
Meadows,  indeed,  seemed  to  owe  a  grudge  to  society.  Whether 
this  was  because  society  had  not  given  him  a  father  as  it  had 
done  to  almost  everybody  else,  or  because  it  had  interfered 
in  the  peaceful  occupation  which  had  descended  from  his 
grandfather  (as  if  to  avenge  itself-  on  him  for  violating  one 
of  its  express  commands  that  such  as  he  should  inherit  from 
nobody),  did  not  appear.  But  he  owed  it,  and  he  delighted 
in  paying  it  off  in  his  peculiar  way;  this  was  by  beating  the 
children  of  his  school,  every  one  of  whom  had  a  father. 
Eminently  combative  by  nature,  it  was  both  safest  and  most 
satisfactory  to  wage  his  warfare  on  this  general  scale.  So, 
on  this  fine  morning,  by  way  of  taking  up  another  instalment 
of  this  immense  debt,  which  like  most  other  debts  seemed  as 
if  it  never  would  get  fully  paid,  he  took  down  his  bundle  of 
rods  from  two  pegs  in  one  of  the  logs  on  which  he  had  placed 
them,  selected  one  fit  for  his  purpose,  and  taking  his  position 
in  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  fireplace  and  the  rows 
of  desks,  he  sat  down  in  his  chair.  A  moderate  smile  over- 
spread his  countenance  as  he  said : 

"Them  spellin'  classes  and  readin'  classes,  and  them  others 
that's  got  to  be  whipped,  all  but  Sam  Pate  and  Asa  Boatright, 
come  to  the  circus." 

Five  or  six  boys  and  as  many  girls,  from  eight  to  thirteen 
years  old,  came  up,  and  sitting  down  on  the  front  bench  which 
extended  all  along  the  length  of  the  two  rows  of  desks  pulled 
off  their  shoes  and  stockings.  The  boys  then  rolled  up  their 
pants,  and  the  girls  lifted  the  skirts  of  their  frocks  to  their 
knees,  and,  having  made  a  ring  around  the  master  as  he  sat 
in  his  chair,  all  began  a  brisk  trot.    They  had  described  two 
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or  three  revolutions,  and  he  was  straightening  his  switch,  when 
Asa  Boatright  ran  up,  and,  crying  piteously,  said : 

"Please,  sir,  Mr.  Meadows — oh  pray  do,  sir,  Mr.  Meadows 
— let  me  go  into  the  circus !" 

Mr.  Meadows  rose  and  was  about  to  strike;  but  another 
thought  seemed  to  occur  to  him.  He  looked  at  him  amusedly 
for  a  moment,  and  pointed  to  his  seat.  Asa  took  it.  Mr. 
Meadows  resumed  his  chair,  and  proceeded  to  tap  the  legs, 
both  male  and  female,  as  they  trotted  around  him.  This  was 
done  at  first  very  gently,  and  almost  lovingly.  But  as  the 
sport  warmed  in  interest,  the  blows  increased  in  rapidity  and 
violence.  The  children  began  to  cry  out,  and  then  he  struck 
the  harder;  for  it  was  a  rule  (oh!  he  was  a  mighty  man  for 
rules,  this  same  Mr.  Meadows)  that  whoever  cried  the  loud- 
est should  be  hit  the  hardest.  He  kept  up  this  interesting  exer- 
cise until  he  had  given  them  about  twenty-five  lashes  apiece. 
He  then  ceased.  They  stopped  instantly,  walked  around  him 
once,  then,  seating  themselves  upon  the  bench,  they  resumed 
their  shoes  and  stockings,  and  went  to  their  seats.  One  girl, 
thirteen  years  old,  Henrietta  Bangs,  had  begged  him  to  let  her 
keep  on  her  stockings ;  but  he  was  too  firm  a  disciplinarian  to 
allow  it.  When  the  circus  was  over  she  put  on  her  shoes,  and, 
taking  up  her  stockings  and  putting  them  under  her  apron, 
she  went  to  her  seat  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were  broken. 

Allen  Thigpen  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
turned  his  eyes  slowly  around  and  looked  at  Brinkly  Glisson. 
He  sat  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  lips  compressed. 
Allen  knew  what  struggle  was  going  on,  but  he  could  not  tell 
how  it  would  end.    Mr.  Meadows  rested  three  minutes. 

It  has  possibly  occurred  to  those  who  may  be  reading  this 
little  history  that  it  was  a  strange  thing  in  Asa  Boatright, 
who  so  well  knew  all  the  ways  of  Mr.  Meadows,  that  he 
should  have  expressed  so  decisive  a  wish  to  take  part  in  this 
last  described  exhibition — an  exhibition  which,  however  enter- 
taining to  Mr.  Meadows  as  it  doubtless  was,  and  might  be 
perchance  to  other  persons  placed  in  the  attitude  of  spectators 
merely,  could  not  be  in  the  highest  degree  agreeable  to  one  in 
the  attitude  which  Master  Asa  must  have  foreseen  that  he 
would  be  made  to  assume  had  Mr.  Meadows  vouchsafed  to 
yield  to  his  request.     But  Asa  Boatright  was  not  a  fool,,  nor 
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was  he  a  person  who  had  no  care  for  his  physical  well-being. 
In  other  words,  Asa  Boatright  knew  what  he  was  about. 

"Sam  Pate  and  Asa  Boatright!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Meadows, 
after  his  rest.     "Come  out  here  and  go  to  horsin'." 

The  two  nags  came  out.  Master  Pate  inclined  himself 
forward,  and  Master  Boatright  leaped  with  some  agility  upon 
his  back.  The  former,  gathering  the  latter's  legs  under  his 
arms  and  drawing  as  tightly  as  possible  his  pants  across  his 
middle,  began  galloping  gayly  around  the  area  before  the 
fireplace.  Mr.  Meadows,  after  taking  a  fresh  hickory,  began 
to  apply  it  with  force  and  precision  to  that  part  of  Master 
Boatright's  little  body  which  in  his  present  attitude  was  most 
exposed.  Every  application  of  this  kind  caused  that  young 
gentleman  to  scream,  and  even  to  make  spasmodic  efforts  to 
kick,  which  Master  Pate,  being  for  the  occasion  a  horse,  was  to 
understand  as  an  expression  on  his  part  of  the  rider  that  he 
should  get  on  faster,  and  so  Master  Pate  must  frisk  and  prance 
and  otherwise  imitate  a  horse  as  well  as  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances. Now,  the  circumstances  being  that  as  soon  as  Master 
Boatright  should  have  ridden  long  enough  to  become  incapaci- 
tated from  riding  a  real  horse  with  comfort,  they  were  to  re- 
verse positions,  Master  Boatright  becoming  horse  and  himself 
rider,  they  were  hardly  sufficient  to  make  him  entirely  forget 
his  identity  in  the  personation  of  that  quadruped.  He  did 
his  best,  though,  in  the  circumstances,  and  not  only  frisked 
and  pranced,  but  neighed  several  times.  When  Asa  was 
placed  in  the  condition  hinted  at  above,  he  was  allowed  to  dis- 
mount. Sam  having  mounted  on  his  back,  it  was  stirring  to 
the  feelings  to  see  the  latter  kick  and  the  former  prance.  This 
was  always  the  best  part  of  the  show.  A  rule  of  this  exer- 
cise was  that,  when  the  rider  should  dismount  and  become 
horse,  he  was  to  act  well  his  part  or  be  made  to  resume  the 
part  of  rider — a  prospect  not  at  all  agreeable,  each  one  decid- 
edly preferring  to  be  horse.  Sam  was  about  three  years  older 
and  fifteen  pounds  heavier  than  Asa.  Now,  while  Asa  had 
every  motive  which  as  sensible  a  horse  as  he  was  could  have  to 
do  his  best,  yet  he  was  so  sore,  and  Sam,  with  the  early  pros- 
pect of  butting  his  brains  was  so  heavy,  that  he  had  great  dif- 
ficulties. He  exhibited  the  most  laudable  desire  and  made  the 
most  faithful  efforts  to  prance,  but  he  could  not  keep  his 
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feet.  Finding  that  he  could  do  no  great  things  at  prancing, 
he  endeavored  to  make  up  by  neighing.  When  Sam  would  cry 
out  and  kick,  Asa  would  neigh.  He  would  occasionally  run 
against  the  wall  and  neigh  as  if  he  were  delighted.  He  would 
lift  up  one  foot  and  neigh.  He  would  put  it  down,  lift  up  the 
other  and  neigh.  Then  when  he  attempted  to  lift  up  both  feet 
at  once,  he  would  fall  down  and  neigh.  Again  would  he  neigh 
even  in  the  act  of  rising,  apparently  resolved  to  convince  the 
world  that,  notwithstanding  appearances  to  the  contrary,  he 
was  as  plucky  a  little  horse  as  had  ever  trotted.  Never  be- 
fore had  Asa  acted  his  part  so  well  in  the  horsin'  at  the  Goose- 
pond.  Never  had  horse,  with  such  odds  on  his  back,  neighed 
so  lustily.  Sam  screamed  and  kicked.  Asa  pranced  and 
neighed,  until  at  last,  as  he  stumbled  violently  against  the 
bench,  Sam  let  go  his  hold  upon  his  neck,  in  order  to  avoid 
breaking  his  own,  and  fell  sprawling  on  his  belly  under  a  desk. 
This  sudden  removal  of  the  burden  from  Asa's  back  made 
his  efforts  to  recover  from  his  false  step  successful  beyond 
all  calculations,  and  he  fell  backward,  head-foremost,  upon 
the  floor.  Mr.  Meadows,  contrary  to  his  wont,  roared  with 
laughter.  He  dropped  his  switch,  and  ordered  them  to  their 
seats.  They  obeyed,  and  sat  down  with  that  graduated  declen- 
sion of  body  in  which  experience  had  taught  them  to  be 
prudent. 

%  ^e  $:  ^c  %  % 

After  the  close  of  the  last  performance,  Mr.  Meadows 
seemed  to  need  another  resting  spell.  He  always  liked  to  be  as 
fresh  as  possible  for  the  next  scene.  The  most  interesting, 
the  most  exciting,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  delightful 
exercise  was  yet  to  follow.  This  was  the  punishment  of 
Brinkly  Glisson. 

Now,  Brinkly  was  one  of  the  best  boys  in  the  world.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  a  poor  widow,  who  at  much  sacrifice,  had 
sent  him  to  school.  He  had  pitched  and  tended  the  crop  of  a 
few  acres  around  the  house,  and  she  had  procured  the  promise 
of  a  neighbor  to  help  her  in  gathering  it  when  ripe.  Brinkly 
was  the  apple  of  her  eye,  the  idol  of  her  heart.  He  was  to 
her  as  we  always  think  of  him  of  whom  it  was  said,  "He  was 
the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow."  And 
Brinkly  had  rewarded  her  love  and  care  with  all  the  feelings 
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of  his  honest,  affectionate  heart.  He  was  more  anxious  to 
learn  for  her  sake  than  his  own.  He  soon  came  to  read  tol- 
erably well,  and  was  advanced  to  geography.  How  proud 
was  the  widow  when  she  bought  the  new  geography  and  atlas 
with  the  proceeds  of  four  pair  of  socks  which  she  had  knit 
with  her  own  hands.  What  a  world  of  knowledge,  she 
thought,  there  must  be  in  a  book  with  five  times  as  many 
pages  as  a  spelling-book,  and  in  those  great  red,  blue,  and  pink 
pictures,  covering  a  whole  page  a  foot  square,  and  all  this 
knowledge  to  become  the  property  of  Brinkly!  But  Brinkly 
soon  found  that  geography  was  above  his  present  capacity, 
and  so  told  Mr.  Meadows.  That  gentleman  received  the  com- 
munication with  displeasure;  said  that  what  was  the  matter 
with  him  was  laziness,  and  that  laziness,  of  all  the  qualities 
which  a  boy  had,  was  the  one  which  he  knew  best  what  to  do 
with.  He  then  took  to  beating  him.  Brinkly,  after  the  first 
beating,  which  was  a  light  one,  went  home  and  told  his  mother 
of  it,  and  intimated  his  intention  not  to  take  another.  The 
widow  was  sorely  distressed,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  On 
the  one  hand  was  her  grief  to  know  her  son  was  unjustly 
beaten,  and  his  spirit  cowed ;  for  she  knew  that  he  studied  all 
the  time  he  had,  and,  though  uneducated  herself,  she  was  not 
like  many  other  parents  of  her  day  who  thought  that  the  best 
means  to  develop  the  mind  was  to  beat  the  body.  But  on  the 
other  hand  would  be  his  failing  to  obtain  an  education  if  he 
should  leave  the  school,  there  being  then  no  other  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. This,  thought  the  poor  woman,  was  the  worst  thorn 
of  the  dilemma ;  and  so  she  wept,  and  begged  him,  as  he  loved 
her,  to  submit.  He  should  have  the  more  time  for  study; 
she  would  chop  the  wood  and  feed  the  stock;  he  should  have 
all  the  time  at  home  to  himself;  he  could  get  it,  she  knew  he 
could;  it  would  come  to  him  after  awhile. 

Brinkly  yielded;  but  how  many  a  hard  struggle  he  made 
to  continue  that  submission  no  one  knew  but  he.  Mr.  Mead- 
ows could  see  this  struggle  sometimes.  He  knew  that  the  boy 
was  not  afraid  of  him.  He  saw  it  in  his  eye  every  time 
he  beat  him,  and  it  was  this  which  imparted  such  eagerness 
to  continue.  He  wished  to  subdue  him,  and  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. Brinkly  would  never  beg  nor  weep.  Mr.  Meadows 
often  thought  he  was  on  the  point  of  resisting  him;  but  he 
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knew  the  reason  why  he  did  not,  and,  while  he  hated  him  for 
it,  he  trusted  that  it  would  last.  Yet  he  often  doubted  whether 
it  would  or  not;  and  thus  the  matter  became  so  intensely 
exciting  that  he  continually  sought  for  opportunities  of  bring- 
ing it  up.  He  loved  to  tempt  him.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that 
he  could  easily  manage  him  in  an  even  combat ;  but  he  did  not 
wish  it  to  come  to  that.  He  only  gloried  in  goading  him  al- 
most to  resistance,  and  then  seeing  him  yield. 

Have  we  not  all  seen  how  the  showman  adapts  himself  to 
the  different  animals  of  the  menagerie?  How  quickly  and 
sharply  he  speaks  to  the  lesser  animals,  which  jump  over  his 
wand  and  back,  and  over  and  back  again,  and  then  crouch  in 
submission  as  he  passes  by !  But  when  he  goes  to  the  lion,  you 
can  scarcely  hear  his  low  tones  as  he  commands  him  to  rise 
and  perform  his  part,  and  is  not  certain  whether  the  king  of  the 
beasts  will  do  as  he  is  bidden  or  not.  Doubts  like  these  were 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Meadows  whenever  he  was  about  to  set 
upon  Brinkly  Glisson;  but,  the  greater  these  doubts,  the  more 
he  enjoyed  the  trial.  After  a  short  rest  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  last  exercise,  during  which  he  curiously  and  seriously 
eyed  the  lad,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  paced  slowly  across  the 
room  once  or  twice,  and  taking  a  hickory  switch,  the  longest 
of  all  he  had,  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  in  a 
low,  quiet  tone,  said: 

"Brinkly  Glisson,  come." 

Allen  had  been  eyeing  Brinkly  all  the  time  since  the  close 
of  the  circus.  He  noted  the  conflict  which  was  going  on  in  his 
soul,  and  he  thought  he  saw  that  the  conflict  was  going  to  end. 

Slowly  and  calmly  Brinkly  rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked 
up  and  stood  before  Mr.  Meadows. 

"Why,  hi!"  thought  Allen. 

"Off  with  your  coat,  sir" — low  and  gentle,  and  with  a 
countenance  almost  smiling.  Brinkly  stood  motionless.  But 
he  had  done  so  once  or  twice  before,  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  at  length  had  yielded.  "Off  with  it,  sir" — louder  and  not 
so  gentle.  No  motion  on  Brinkly's  part,  not  even  in  his  eyes, 
which  looked  steadily  into  the  master's  with  a  meaning  which 
he  nearly,  but  not  quite,  understood. 

"Ain't  you  going  to  pull  off  that  coat,  sir?" 

"What  for?"  asked  Brinkly. 
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"What  for,  sir?" 

"Yes,  sir;  what  for?" 

"Because  I  am  going  to  give  you  this  hickory,  you  impu- 
dent scoundrel;  and  if  you  don't  pull  it  off  this  minute  I'll 
give  you  sich  a  beatin'  as'll  make  you  feel  like  you  never  was 
whipped  before  since  you  was  born.  Ain't  you  going  to  pull 
it  off,  sir?" 

"Not  now,  sir." 

Allen  wriggled  on  his  seat,  and  his  face  shone  as  the  full 
moon.  Mr.  Meadows  retreated  a  step,  and  holding  his  switch 
two  feet  from  the  larger  end,  he  raised  that  end  to  strike. 

"Stop  one  minute,  if  you  please." 

Mr.  Meadows  lowered  his  arm,  and  his  face  smiled  a  tri- 
umph. This  was  the  first  time  Brinkly  had  ever  begged.  He 
chuckled.    Allen  looked  disappointed. 

"Stop,  eh?  I  yi!  This  end  looks  heavy,  does  it?  Well, 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  warn't  sorter  heavy.  Will  you 
pull  off  your  coat  now,  sir  ?" 

"Mr.  Meadows,  I  asked  you  to  stop  because  I  wanted  to 
say  a  few  words  to  you.  You  have  beat  me  and  beat  me, 
worse  than  you  ought  to  beat  a  dog  (Allen's  face  getting 
right  again)  and  God  in  heaven  knows  that,  in  the  time  that 
I  have  come  to  school  to  you,  I  have  tried  as  hard  as  a  boy 
ever  did  to  please  you  and  get  my  lessons.  I  can't  understand 
that  jography,  and  I  ain't  been  readin'  long  enough  to  under- 
stand it.  I  have  asked  you  to  let  me  quit.  Mother  has  asked 
you.  You  wouldn't  do  it ;  but  beat  me,  and  beat  me  and  beat 
me  (there  is  no  telling  whether  Allen  wants  to  laugh  or  cry) 
and  now,  the  more  I  study  it,  the  more  I  don't -understand  it. 
I  would  have  quit  school  long  ago,  but  mother  was  so  anxious 
for  me  to  learn,  and  made  me  come.  And  now  I  have  took 
off  my  coat  to  you  the  last  time.  (Ah!  now  there  is  a  great 
tear  in  Allen's  eye.)  Listen  to  me  (as  the  teacher's  hand 
makes  a  slight  motion)  ;  don't  strike  me.  I  know  I'm  not 
learnin'  anything,  and  your  beatin'  ain't  going  to  make  me  learn 
any  faster.  If  you  are  determined  to  keep  me  in  this  jography, 
and  to  beat  me,  just  say  so,  and  I'll  take  my  hat  and  books  and 
go  home.  I'd  like  to  not  come  to-day,  but  I  thought  I  knew 
my  lesson.  Now,  I  say  again,  don't  for  God's  sake,  don't  strike 
me."     And  he  raised  up  both  his  hands,  pale  and  trembling. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  surprise  and  rage 
expressed  on  the  face  of  Mr.  Meadows  during  the  delivery 
and  at  the  close  of  this  little  harangue.  He  looked  at  the 
boy  a  moment.  Brinkly's  countenance  expressed  the  deepest 
sadness;  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  like  defiance  or  threaten- 
ing. It  was  simply  sad  and  beseeching.  The  master  hesi- 
tated, and  looked  around  upon  his  school.  It  would  not  do  to 
retreat  now,  he  thought.  With  an  imprecation,  he  raised  his 
switch  and  struck  with  all  his  might. 

"My  God!"  cried  the  boy;  but  in  an  instant  sadness  and 
beseeching  passed  from  his  face.  The  long-pent-up  resent- 
ment of  his  soul  gushed  forth,  and  the  fury  of  a  demon  glared 
from  his  eyes.  He  was  preparing  to  spring  upon  Mr.  Mead- 
ows, when  the  latter,  by  a  sudden  rush,  caught  him  and  thrust 
him  backward  over  the  front  bench.  They  both  tumbled  on 
the  floor,  between  the  rows  of  desks,  Mr.  Meadows  uppermost. 

"It's  come,"  said  Allen  quietly,  as  he  rose  and  looked  down 
upon  the  combatants ;  "it's  been  a  long  time  a-comin',  and  by 
rights  ought  to  a  come  long  ago ;  but  it's  come  now." 

Mr.  Meadows  attempted  to  disengage  himself  and  rise; 
but  Brinkly  would  rise  with  him.  After  several  attempts  at 
this  Brinkly  managed  to  get  upon  one  knee,  and,  by  a  violent 
jerk,  to  bring  his  assailant  down  upon  the  floor,  where  they 
were,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  wrestling-ring,  cross  and  pile. 
Mr.  Meadows  shouted  to  two  or  three  of  the  boys  to  hold 
Brinkly  until  he  could  rise.  They  rose  to  obey,  but  Allen, 
without  saying  a  word,  put  out  his  hand  before  them,  and,  mo- 
tioning them  to  their  seats,  they  resumed  them.  And  now 
the  contest  set  in  for  good,  Mr.  Meadows  struggling  to  re- 
cover his  advantage,  and  Brinkly  to  improve  what  he  had 
gained.  The  former's  right  arm  was  thrown  across  the  lat- 
ter's  neck,  his  right  hand  wound  in  and  pulling  violently  his 
hair,  while  his  left  hand  pressed  against  his  breast.  Brinkly's 
left  leg  was  across  Mr.  Meadows'  middle,  and  with  his  right 
against  a  stationary  desk,  his  right  arm  bent  and  lying  under 
him  like  a  lizard's,  and  his  left  in  Mr.  Meadows'  shirt-collar, 
he  struggled  to  get  uppermost ;  but  whenever  he  attempted  to 
raise  his  head,  that  hand  wound  in  his  hair  would  instantly 
bring  it  back  to  the  floor.  When  Mr.  Meadows  attempted  to 
disengage  himself  from  underneath  Brinkly's  leg  that  mem- 
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ber,  assisted  by  its  brother  from  the  desk,  against  which  it  was 
pressed,  held  it  like  the  boa  holds  the  bullock.  Oh,  Mr.  Mead- 
ows, Mr.  Meadows !  you  don't  know  the  boy  that  grapples  with 
you.  You  have  never  known  anything  at  all  about  him.  You 
blow,  Mr.  Meadows !  See !  Brinkly  blows  not  half  so  hard. 
Remember,  you  walk  a  mile  to  and  from  the  school,  and 
Brinkly  seven,  often  running  the  first  half.  Besides,  there  is 
something  in  Brinkly's  soul  which  will  not  let  him  tire  now. 
The  remembrance  of  long-continued  wrongs,  that  cannot 
longer  be  borne;  the  long-subdued  but  now  inextinguishable 
desire  of  revenge;  every  hostile  feeling  except  fear — all  these 
are  now  dominant  in  that  simple  heart,  and  they  have  made  of 
him  a  man,  and  if  you  hope  to  conquer  you  must  fight  as  you 
never  fought  before,  and  never  may  have  to  fight  again. 

Your  right  hand  pulls  less  vigorously  at  the  hair  of  Brink- 
ly's ascending  head.  Look  there!  Brinkly's  leg  has  moved 
an  inch  further  across  you !  Wring  and  twist,  Mr.  Meadows, 
for  right  under  that  leg,  if  anywhere  for  you,  is  now  the  post 
of  honor.  Can't  you  draw  out  your  left  leg  and  plant  it 
against  the  desk  behind  you,  as  Brinkly  does  with  his  right? 
Alas!  no.  Brinkly  has  now  made  a  hook  of  his  left,  and  his 
heel  is  pressing  close  into  the  cavity  behind  your  knee. 

Ah !  that  was  an  unlucky  move  for  you  then,  when  you  let 
Brinkly's  hair  go,  and  thrust  both  of  your  hands  at  his  eyes. 
You  must  have  done  that  in  a  passion.  But  see  there,  now ! 
he  has  released  his  grasp  at  your  shirt-collar,  and  thrown  his 
left  arm  over  you.    Good-morning  to  you  now,  Mr.  Meadows ! 

In  the  instant  that  Mr.  Meadows  had  released  his  hold 
upon  his  hair,  Brinkly,  though  he  was  being  gouged  terribly, 
released  his  hold  upon  his  collar,  threw  his  arm  over  his  neck 
and  pushing  with  all  his  might  with  his  right  leg  against  the 
desk,  and  making  a  corresponding  pull  with  his  left,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  fully  upon  him;  then,  springing  up  quick  as 
lightning,  as  Mr.  Meadows,  panting,  his  eyes  gleaming  with 
the  fury  of  an  enraged  tiger,  was  attempting  to  rise,  he  dealt 
him  a  blow  in  the  face  with  his  fist  which  sent  him  back  bleed- 
ing like  a  butchered  beast.  Once  more  the  Master  attempted 
to  rise,  and  those  who  saw  it  will  never  forget  that  piteous 
spectacle  of  rage,  and  shame,  and  pain,  and  fear.  Once  more 
Brinkly  struck  him  back.     How  that  boy's  face  shone  out 
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with  those  gaudia  certaminis  which  the  brave  always  feel  when 
in  the  midst  of  an  inevitable  and  righteous  combat!  Spring- 
ing upon  his  adversary  again,  and  seizing  his  arms  and  pin- 
ioning them  under  his  knees,  he  wound  his  hands  in  his  shaggy 
hair,  and  raising  his  head,  thrust  it  down  several  times  with 
all  his  might  against  the  floor. 

"Spare  me !  for  God's  sake,  spare  me !"  cried  Mr.  Meadows, 
in  tones  never  before  heard  from  him  in  that  house. 

Brinkly  stopped.  "Spare  you!"  he  said,  now  panting  him- 
self. "Yes !  you  who  never  spared  anything  that  you  could 
hurt!  Poor  coward!  You  loved  to  beat  other  people,  and 
gloried  in  seeing  them  suffering,  and  when  they  begged  you 
to  spare  them  you  laughed — you  did.  Oh,  how  I  have  heard 
you  laugh,  when  they  asked  you  to  spare  them!  And  now, 
beat  yourself  and  whipped,  you  beg  like  a  dog.  Yes,  and  I 
will  spare  you,"  he  continued,  rising  from  him.  "It  would  be 
a  pity  to  beat  any  such  a  poor  cowardly  human  any  longer. 
Now,  go!  and  make  them  poor  things  go  to  horsin'  again, 
and  cut  'em  in  two  again !  and  then  get  in  the  circus  ring,  and 
make  them  others,  girls  and  all — yes,  girls  and  all — hold  up 
their  clothes  and  trot  around  you,  and  when  they  cry  like  you, 
and  beg  you  to  spare  'em,  do  you  laugh  again !" 

He  rose  and  turned  away  from  him.  Gathering  up  his 
books,  he  went  to  the  peg  whereon  his  hat  was  hanging,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  taking  it  down,  when  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  came  over  him,  and  he  sat  down  and  wept  and  wept. 

THE   EARLY   MAJORITY   OF   MR.   THOMAS   WATTS 

From  'Dukesborough  Tales.* 
"O,  'tis  a  parlous  boy." — Richard  III. 

Little  Tom  Watts,  as  he  used  to  be  called  before  the 
unexpected  developments  which  I  propose  briefly  to  narrate, 
was  the  second  in  a  family  of  eight  children,  his  sister  Susan 
being  the  eldest.  His  parents  dwelt  in  a  small  house  situate 
on  the  edge  of  Dukesborough.  Mr.  Simon  Watts,  though  of 
extremely  limited  means,  had  some  ambition.  He  held  the 
ofHce  of  constable  in  that  militia  district,  and  in  seasons  favor- 
able to  law  business,  made  about  fifty  dollars  a  year.  The 
outside  world  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  pity  that  the  head  of  a 
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family  so  large  and  continually  increasing  should  so  persist- 
ently prefer  mere  fame  to  the  competency  which  would  have 
followed  upon  his  staying  at  home  and  working  his  little  field 
of  very  good  ground.  But  he  used  to  contend  that  a  man 
could  not  be  expected  to  live  always,  and  therefore  he  ought 
to  try  to  live  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  to  his  family,  if  nothing 
else,  a  name  that  they  wouldn't  be  ashamed  ever  to  hear  men- 
tioned after  he  was  gone. 

Yet  Mr.  Watts  was  not  a  cheerful  man.  Proud  as  he 
might  justly  feel  in  his  official  position,  it  went  hard  with  him 
to  be  compelled  to  live  in  a  way  more  and  more  pinched  as 
his  family  continued  to  multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity.  His 
spirits,  naturally  saturnine,  grew  worse  and  worse  with  every 
fresh  arrival  in  the  person  of  a  baby,  until  the  eighth.  Being 
yet  a  young  man,  comparatively  speaking,  and  being  used  to 
make  calculations,  the  figures  seemed  too  large  as  he  looked 
to  the  future.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  pros- 
pect actually  killed  him;  but  at  any  rate  he  took  a  sickness 
which  the  doctor  could  not  manage,  and  then  Mr.  Watts  gave 
up  his  office  and  everything  else  that  he  had  in  this  world. 

But  Mrs.  Watts,  his  widow,  had  as  good  a  resolution  as 
any  other  woman  in  her  circumstances  ever  had.  She  had  no 
notion  of  giving  up  in  that  way.  She  gave  up  her  husband,  it 
is  true;  but  that  could  not  be  helped:  and  without  making 
much  ado  about  even  that,  she  kept  going  at  all  sorts  of  work, 
and  somehow  she  got  along  at  least  as  well  after  as  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  Simon. 

A  person  not  well  acquainted  with  the  brood  of  little 
Wattses  often  found  difficulty  in  discriminating  among  them. 
I  used  to  observe  them  with  considerable  interest  as  I  went  into 
Dukesborough  occasionally  with  one,  or  the  other,  or  both  of 
my  parents.  They  all  had  white  hair,  and  red  chubby  faces. 
It  was  long  a  matter  of  doubt  what  was  their  sex.  Such  was 
the  rapidity  of  their  succession,  and  so  graduated  the  declivity 
from  Susan  downwards,  that  the  mother  used  to  cut  all  their 
garments  after  a  fashion  that  was  very  general  in  order  that 
they  might  descend  during  the  process  of  decay  to  as  many  of 
them  as  possible.  Now,  although  I  saw  them  right  often,  I 
had  believed  for  several  months,  for  instance,  that  little  Jack 
was  a  girl,  from  a  yellow  frock  that  had  belonged  to  his  sister 
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Mary  Jane,  but  which  little  Jack  wore  until  his  legs  became 
subjected  to  such  exposure  that  it  had  to  descend  to  Polly  Ann, 
his  next  younger  sister.  Then  I  made  a  similar  mistake  about 
Polly  Ann;  who,  during  this  time,  had  worn  little  Jack's 
breeches,  out  of  which  he  had  gone  into  Mary  Jane's  frock; 
and  I  thought  on  my  soul  that  Polly  Ann  was  a  boy. 

In  regard  to  little  Tommy,  not  only  I,  but  the  whole  pub- 
lic had  been  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  in  this  behalf  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  Having  no  older  brother,  and  Susan's  out- 
grown dresses  being  alone  available,  his  male  wardrobe  was  in- 
evitably only  half  as  extensive  and  various  as  by  good  rights, 
generally  speaking,  it  ought  to  have  been.  Therefore  little 
Tommy  had  to  make  his  appearance  alternately  in  frock  and 
breeches,  according  to  the  varying  conditions  of  these  gar- 
ments, for  a  period  that  annoyed  him  the  more  the  longer  it 
extended,  and  finally  began  to  disgust.  Tom  eagerly  wished 
that  he  could  outgrow  Susan,  and  thus  get  into  breeches  out 
and  out.  But  Susan,  in  this  respect,  as  indeed  in  almost  all 
others,  kept  her  distance  in  the  lead. 

There  was  a  difference,  easily  noticeable,  in  Tom's  deport- 
ment in  these  seasons.  While  in  frocks  it  was  subdued,  re- 
tiring, and  if  not  melancholy,  at  least  fretful.  Curiosity,  per- 
haps, or  some  other  motive  equally  powerful,  might,  and  indeed 
sometimes  did,  lead  him  outside  of  the  gate ;  but  never  to  lin- 
ger there  for  any  great  length  of  time.  If  he  had  to  go  upon 
an  errand  during  that  season  (a  necessity  which  that  resolute 
woman,  his  mother,  enforced  without  the  slightest  hesitation), 
he  went  and  returned  with  speed.  Yet,  before  starting  out  on 
such  occasions,  he  was  wont  to  be  careful  to  give  his  hair  such 
a  turn  that  his  manly  head  might  refute  the  lie  which  Susan's 
frock  had  told.  For  it  is  probable  that  there  have  been  few,  if 
indeed  any  boys  who  were  more  unwilling  either  to  be,  or  to 
be  considered  of  the  opposite  sex  than  that  same  Tom  Watts. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  boy  whose  hair  had  so 
high  and  peculiar  a  roach  as  his  exhibited,  especially  when  he 
wore  his  sister  Susan's  frocks.  Instead  of  being  parted  in  the 
middle,  it  was  divided  into  three  parts.  It  was  combed  per- 
fectly straight  down  on  the  sides  of  his  head,  and  perfectly 
straight   up    from   the   top.     An  immense  distance  was  thus 
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established  between  the  extremities  of  any  two  hairs  which 
receded  contiguously  to  each  other  on  the  border  lines. 

All  this  was  an  artful  attempt  to  divert  public  attention 
from  the  frock  which  intimated  the  female,  to  the  head  which 
asserted  and  which  was  supposed  to  establish  the  male.  He 
once  said  to  Susan : 

"When  they  sees  your  old  frock,  they  makes  out  like 
that  they  'spicions  me  a  gal;  but  when  they  looks  at  my 
har  all  roached  up,  then  they  knows  who  I  air." 

"Yes  indeed,"  answered  Susan,  "and  a  sight  you  air. 
Goodness  knows,  I'd  rather  be  a  girl,  and  rather  look  like 
one  if  I  weren't,  than  to  look  like  you  do  in  that  fix." 

But  it  was  during  the  other  season,  that  which  he  called 
his  breeches  week,  that  Tommy  Watts  was  most  himself.  In 
this  period  he  was  cheerful,  bold,  and  notorious.  He  was 
as  often  upon  the  street  as  he  could  find  opportunities  to  steal 
away  from  home;  and  while  there,  he  was  as  evidently  a  boy 
as  was  to  be  found  in  Dukesborough  or  any  other  place  of  its 
size.  In  this  happy  season  he  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  make 
up  as  far  as  possible  for  the  confinements  and  the  gloominesses 
of  the  other.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  had  to  be  whipped 
time  and  time  again  for  his  unlicensed  wanderings  and  for 
many  other  pranks  which  are  indeed  peculiar  to  persons  of  his 
age  and  sex,  but  which  he  seemed  to  have  the  greater  temp- 
tation to  do,  and  which  he  did  with  more  zest  and  temerity 
than  other  boys,  because  he  had  only  half  their  time  in  which 
to  do  them.  Tom  Watts  maintained  that  if  a  boy  was  a  boy, 
then  he  ought  to  be  a  boy;  and  as  for  himself,  if  he  had  to 
be  a  girl  a  part  of  the  time,  he  meant  to  double  on  them  for 
the  balance.  By  them  he  meant  his  Mammy,  as  he  was  wont 
to  call  his  surviving  parent.  But  she  understood  the  method 
of  doubling  as  well  as  he;  for  while  she  whipped  him  with 
that  amount  of  good-will  which  in  her  judgment  was  proper, 
she  not  unfrequently  cut  short  his  gay  career  by  reducing  him 
to  Susan's  frock,  or  (if  it  was  not  ready  for  the  occasion)  to 
his  own  single  shirt.  On  such  occasions  he  would  relapse  at 
once  into  the  old  melancholy  ways.  If  Thomas  Watts  had 
been  familiar  with  classical  history,  I  have  not  a  doubt  that, 
in  these  periods  of  his  humiliation,  he  would  have  compared 
his  case  with  that  of  the  great  Achilles,  whose  mother  had 
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him  kept  in  inglorious  seclusion  amid  the  daughters  of  Ly- 
comedes.  Yet,  like  that  hero  further  in  being  extremely  im- 
prudent, no  sooner  would  he  recover  his  male  attire  than  he 
would  seem  to  think  that  no  laws  had  ever  been  made  for  him, 
and  would  rush  headlong  into  difficulties  and  meet  their  con- 
sequences. Tom,  as  his  mother  used  to  say,  was  a  boy  of  a 
"tremenjuous  sperrit."  But  it  had  come  from  her,  and  enough 
had  been  left  in  her  for  all  domestic  purposes.  In  every  hand- 
to-hand  engagement  between  the  two,  Thomas  was  forced 
to  yield  and  make  terms;  but  he  resolved  over  and  over,  and 
communicated  that  resolution  to  many  persons,  that  if  he 
ever  did  obtain  his  liberty,  the  world  should  hear  from  him. 
His  late  father  having  been  to  a  degree  connected,  as  we 
remember,  with  the  legal  profession,  Tom  had  learned  one 
item  (and  that  was  probably  the  only  one  that  he  did  learn 
sufficiently  well  to  remember)  of  the  law:  that  was,  that 
young  men  of  fourteen  who  had  lost  their  fathers  might  go 
into  court  and  choose  their  own  guardians,  and  do  other 
things  besides.  How  he  did  long  for  that  fourteenth  birth- 
day !  The  more  he  longed  for  it  the  longer  it  seemed  in  com- 
ing. He  had  gotten  to  believe  that  if  it  ever  should  come,  he 
would  have  lived  long  enough  and  had  experience  enough  for 
all,  even  the  most  difficult  and  responsible  purposes  of  human 
life. 

But  events  that  must  come  will  come,  if  we  will  only  wait 
for  them.  In  process  of  time,  which  to  the  hasty  nature  of 
Tom  seemed  unreasonably  and  cruelly  long  in  passing,  he 
seemed  to  emerge  from  the  frock  for  good  and  all.  The 
latest  inducement  to  a  preparation  for  this  liberty  was  a 
promise  that  it  should  come  the  sooner  provided  he  would  im- 
prove in  the  care  that  he  was  wont  to  take  of  his  clothes,  for 
he  had  been  a  sad  fellow  in  that  item  of  personal  economy. 
When  this  inducement  was  placed  before  him,  he  entered  upon 
a  new  career.  He  abjured  wrestlings  with  other  boys,  and  all 
other  sports  and  exercises,  however  manly,  which  involved 
either  the  tearing  of  his  attire  or  contact  with  the  ground.  He 
even  began  to  be  spruce  and  dandyish,  and  the  public  was  as- 
tonished to  find  that  in  the  matter  of  personal  neatness  Tom 
Watts  was  likely  to  become  a  pattern  to  all  the  youth  of  Dukes- 
borough  and  its  environs.    His  roach  grew  both  in  height  and 
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in  sleekness;  and  when  his  hat  was  off  his  head,  Tom  Watts 
was  the  tallest-looking  boy  of  his  inches  that  I  ever  saw. 

Resolute  as  was  the  Widow  Watts,  she  had  respect  for 
her  word,  and  was  not  deficient  in  love  for  her  offspring.  Be- 
sides, it  was  getting  to  be  high  time  for  Tom  to  go  to  school, 
if  he  ever  was  to  go.  Now,  in  a  school,  I  maintain,  if  no- 
where else,  it  is  undeniably  to  be  desired  that  everybody's  sex 
should  be  put  beyond  doubt.  Even  a  real  girl  in  a  school  of 
boys,  or  a  real  boy  in  a  school  of  girls,  it  is  probable  would 
both  feel  and  impart  considerable  embarrassment.  This  would 
doubtless  be  much  increased  in  case  where  such  a  matter  was 
in  doubt.  There  is  no  telling  what  a  difference  an  uncertainty 
in  this  behalf  would  make,  not  only  in  the  hours  of  study,  but 
even  to  a  perhaps  greater  extent  in  those  of  play.  I  have  lived 
in  the  world  long  enough  to  feel  justified  in  saying  that  sus- 
picions and  doubts  are  more  efficacious  than  facts  in  pro- 
ducing embarrassments  and  alienations.  Oh!  it  is  no  use  to 
say  anything  more  upon  the  subject.  Mrs.  Watts  had  sense 
enough  to  have  respect  for  public  sentiment;  and  when  Tom 
was  ready  for  school,  Susan's  frock  had  to  be  laid  aside. 
However,  Mary  Jane,  who  was  a  fast  grower,  went  into  it, 
with  the  taking  of  only  a  little  tuck,  and  nothing  was  wasted. 

Tom  Watts,  therefore,  avowedly  and  notoriously,  for  good 
and  for  all  and  forever,  became  a  boy.  When  he  stepped  out 
of  Susan's  frock  for  the  last  time,  and  stepped  into  a  new 
pair  of  trowsers  which  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
honoring  the  occasion,  he  felt  himself  to  be  older  by  many 
years ;  and  if  not  as  sleek,  was  at  least  as  proud  as  any  snake 
when,  with  the  incoming  Spring,  he  has  left  his  old  skin  be- 
hind him  and  glided  into  the  sunlight  with  a  new  one. 

The  neat  habits  which  he  had  adopted  from  policy,  he 
continued  to  practice,  to  his  mother's  great  delight.  It  was 
really  a  fine  thing  to  observe  the  care  he  took  with  his  clothes ; 
and  the  manly  gait  he  assumed  would  have  led  unthinking 
persons  almost  to  conclude  that  the  having  been  confounded 
so  long  with  the  other  sex  had  begotten  a  repugnance  for  the 
latter  which  might  never  be  removed.  Such  was  the  rapidity 
of  his  strides  towards  manhood,  that  some  females  of  his 
acquaintance  not  unfrequently  spoke  of  him  as  Mr.  Thomas 
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Watts,  while  others  went  further,  left  off  the  Thomas  alto- 
gether and  called  him  Mr.  Watts. 

But  time,  which  is  ever  making  revelations  that  surprise 
mankind,  was  not  slow  to  reveal  that  Mr.  Watts  had  not 
yet  been  fully  understood.  He  had  been  going  to  school  to 
Mr.  Cordy  for  several  weeks  in  the  winter,  and  was  believed 
to  be  making  reasonable  progress.  He  had  now  passed  his 
thirteenth  year,  and  had  gone  some  distance  upon  his  four- 
teenth. He  had  long  looked  to  that  day  as  the  commence- 
ment of  his  majority.  A  guardian  (or  as  he  was  wont  to  say, 
a  gardzeen)  was  an  incumbrance  which  he  had  long  deter- 
mined to  dispense  with.  This  was  not  so  much,  however,  be- 
cause there  would  be  not  a  thing  for  such  an  official  to  man- 
age except  the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas  himself,  as  that  he  had 
no  doubt,  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  fact,  that  such  manage- 
ment would  be  more  agreeable,  more  safe,  and  in  every  way 
better  in  his  own  hands  than  in  those  of  any  other  person  of 
his  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Cordy's  school  was  in  a  grove  of  hickory  and  oak  at 
the  end  of  the  village  opposite  to  the  one  at  which  Mrs.  Watts's 
cabin  stood.  At  the  hither  end  of  this  grove  was  another 
small  school  of  girls,  kept  by  Miss  Julia  Louisa  Wilkins. 

She  was  from  Vermont,  and  was  a  young  lady  of  about 
twenty-eight  years,  very  fair,  somewhat  tall,  and  upon  the 
whole  a  rather  good,  certainly  a  cheerful-looking  face.  For  I 
should  remark  that  Dukesborough,  which  ever  held  Augusta 
in  view,  had  in  the  pride  of  its  ambition  abolished  the  system 
of  mixed  schools,  and  though  the  number  of  children  was 
rather  limited  to  allow  of  great  division,  still  Dukesborough 
would  have,  and  did  have,  two  institutions  of  learning.  Miss 
Wilkins  had  under  her  charge  about  fifteen  girls,  ranging  from 
eight  years  old  to  fourteen.  Prominent  among  them  were 
Miss  Adeline  Jones,  Miss  Emily  Sharp,  Miss  Lorinda  Holland, 
Miss  Jane  Hutchins,  and  Mr.  Watts's  elder  sister,  Susan. 

Mr.  Watts's  relations  to  this  Institution  (for  it  was  thus 
that  the  mistress  insisted  that  her  establishment  should  be 
styled )  seemed  to  have  been  started  by  accident.  One  morning, 
as  with  lingering  but  not  unmanly  steps  he  was  passing  by  on 
his  way  to  his  own  school,  he  spied  Miss  Wilkins  through  the 
window  in  the  act  of  kindling  a  fire.    As  her  face  was  turned 
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from  him  he  had  the  opportunity,  and  he  used  it,  to  observe 
her  motions  for  several  moments. 

Whether  because  the  kindling  wood  was  damp,  or  Miss 
Wilkins  was  not  expert,  I  would  not  undertake  at  this  late  day 
to  say.  But  the  fire  would  not  make  a  start;  and  the  lady, 
apparently  bent  upon  getting  warm  in  some  way,  threw  down 
the  tongs,  gave  the  logs  a  kick,  and  abruptly  turned  her  back 
upon  the  fire-place.  Observing  Mr.  Watts  at  that  instant,  and 
possibly  suspecting  that  he  was  a  person  of  an  accommo- 
dating disposition,  she  requested  his  assistance.  He  yielded 
promptly,  and  it  did  Miss  Wilkins  good  to  see  how  quickly 
the  blaze  arose  and  the  genial  warmth  radiated  through  the 
room.  The  artificial  heat  at  once  subsided,  and  she  smiled  and 
thanked  him  in  a  way  that  could  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Then 
she  inquired  his  name,  and  was  surprised  and  gratified  to  know 
that  so  manly  a  person  as  he  was  should  be  the  brother  of  one 
of  the  best  and  most  biddable  girls  in  her  school. 

This  accident,  trifling  in  appearance,  led  to  consequences. 
Mr.  Watts  had  frequent  opportunities  of  rendering  this  same 
service,  and  others  of  an  equally  obliging  nature.  These  gave 
him  access  to  the  Institution  in  its  hours  of  ease;  and  the 
care  that  he  took  of  his  clothes,  and  the  general  manners  that 
he  adopted,  were  reaching  to  a  height  that  approached  per- 
fection. If  the  roach  on  the  summit  of  his  head  was  not 
quite  as  high  as  formerly  (a  depression  caused  by  his  having 
now  a  hat  to  wear),  it  was  not  any  less  decided  and  defiant. 

Yet  he  never  seemed  disposed  to  abuse  his  privileges  at 
the  Institution  of  Miss  Wilkins.  Although  he  was  there  very 
often,  he  usually  had  little  to  say  to  any  of  the  young  ladies, 
and  seemed  to  try  to  have  the  utmost  respect  for  all  the  mis- 
tress's rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  the  intercourse  of 
her  pupils  with  the  opposite  sex.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Watts  had  not  advanced  lately  in  his  studies  to  the  degree 
that  was  promised  by  his  opening  career.  But  Mr.  Cordy  was 
a  reasonable  man,  and,  upon  principle,  was  opposed  to  push- 
ing boys  along  too  fast.  Mrs.  Watts,  although  not  a  person 
of  education  herself,  yet  suspected  from  several  circumstances 
thatlier  son  was  not  well  improving  the  little  time  which  she 
cculd  afford  to  send  him  to  school.     But  his  deportment  was 
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such  an  example  to  the  younger  children  that  she  had  not  the 
heart  to  complain,  except  in  a  very  general  way. 

Of  all  persons  of  Mr.  Watts's  acquaintance,  his  sister 
Susan  was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  fail  to  appreciate  his 
manly  habits.  She  used  to  frown  dreadfully  upon  him,  even 
when  he  seemed  to  be  at  his  very  best.  Sometimes  she  even 
broke  into  immoderate  laughter.  While  the  former  conduct 
had  no  influence,  the  latter  used  to  affect  him  deeply.  He  would 
grow  very  angry,  and  abuse  her,  and  then  become  even  more 
manlike.  But  when  Susan  would  think  that  he  was  carrying 
matters  into  extremes,  she  would  check  him  somewhat  in  this 
wise: 

"Now  lookee  here,  Tom ;  if  you  talk  to  me  that  way,  I  shall 
tell  Ma  what's  the  matter  with  you;  and  if  you  don't  quit 
being  such  a  man,  and  stop  some  of  your  foolishness,  I'll  tell 
her  anyhow." 

Threats  of  this  sort  for  a  time  would  recall  Mr.  Watts  at 
least  to  a  more  respectful  treatment  of  his  sister.  Indeed,  he 
condescended  to  beg  her  not  to  mention  her  suspicions,  al- 
though he  assured  her  that  in  these  she  was  wholly  mistaken. 
But  Susan  did  know  very  well  what  he  was  about,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  high  time  I  should  explain  all  this  uncom- 
mon conduct.  The  truth  is,  Susan  had  ascertained  that  so 
far  from  having  the  repugnance  to  ladies  that  had  been  feared 
at  first  might  grow  out  of  his  remembrance  of  the  long  confu- 
sion of  the  public  mind  touching  his  own  sex,  Mr.  Thomas 
Watts  had  already  conceived  a  passion  that  was  ardent  and 
pointed,  and  ambitious  to  a  degree  which  Susan  characterized 
as  "perfectly  redickerlous." 

But  who  was  the  young  lady  who  had  thus  concentrated 
upon  herself  all  the  first  worship  of  that  young  but  manly 
heart?  Was  it  Miss  Jones,  or  Miss  Sharp?  Was  it  Miss 
Holland,  or  Miss  Hutchins  ?  Not  one  of  these.  Mr.  Thomas 
Watts  had  with  one  tremendous  bound  leaped  clear  over  the 
heads  of  these  secondary  characters,  and  cast  himself  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  throne.  To  be  plain,  Mr.  Watts  fondly,  en- 
tirely, madly  loved  Miss  Julia  Louisa  Wilkins,  the  mistress  and 
head  of  the  Dukesborough  Female  Institution. 

Probably  this  surprising  reach  might  be  attributed  to  the 
ambitious  nature  of  his  father,  from  whom  he  had  inherited 
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this  and  some  other  qualities.  Doubtless,  however,  the  recol- 
lection of  having  been  kept  long  in  frocks  had  engendered  a 
desire  to  convince  the  world  that  they  had  sadly  mistaken  their 
man.  Whatever  was  the  motive  power,  such  was  the  fact. 
Now,  notwithstanding  this  state  of  his  own  feelings,  he  had 
never  made  a  declaration  in  so  many  words  to  Miss  Wilkins. 
But  he  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  she  thoroughly  under- 
stood his  looks,  and  sighs,  and  devoted  services.  For  the  habit 
which  all  of  us  have  of  enveloping  beloved  objects  in  our  hearts, 
and  making  them,  so  to  speak,  understand  and  reciprocate  our 
feelings,  had  come  to  Mr.  Watts  even  to  a  greater  degree 
perhaps  than  if  he  had  been  older.  He  was  as  little  inclined 
and  as  little  able  to  doubt  Miss  Wilkins  as  to  doubt  himself. 
Facts  seemed  to  bear  him  out.  She  had  not  only  smiled  upon 
him  time  and  time  again,  and  patted  him  sweetly  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  praised  his  roach  to  the  very  skies ;  but  once, 
when  he  had  carried  her  a  great  armful  of  good,  fat  pine-knots, 
she  was  so  overcome  as  to  place  her  hand  under  his  chin,  look 
him  fully  in  the  face,  and  declare  if  he  wasn't  a  man,  there 
wasn't  one  in  this  wide,  wide  world. 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  true  love  when  its  smoothness 
suffered  that  interruption  which  so  strangely  obtrudes  itself 
among  the  fondest  affairs  of  the  heart.  Miss  Susan  had 
threatened  so  often  with  no  fulfilment  to  give  information  to 
their  mother,  that  he  had  begun  to  presume  there  was  little  or 
no  danger  from  that  quarter.  Besides  Mr.  Watts  had  now 
grown  so  old  and  manlike  that  he  was  getting  to  be  without 
apprehension  from  any  quarter.  He  reflected  that  within  a  few 
weeks  more  he  would  be  fourteen  years  old,  when  legal  rights 
would  accrue.  Determining  not  to  choose  any  "gardzeen," 
it  would  follow  that  he  must  become  his  own.  Yet  he  did  not 
intend  to  act  with  unnecessary  notoriety.  His  plans  were,  to 
consummate  his  union  on  the  very  day  he  should  be  fourteen ; 
but  to  do  so  clandestinely,  and  then  run  away,  not  stopping 
until  he  should  get  with  his  bride  plump  into  Vermont.  For 
even  the  bravest  find  it  necessary  sometimes  to  retreat. 

Of  the  practicability  of  this  plan  he  had  no  doubt,  because 
he  knew  that  Miss  Wilkins  had  five  hundred  dollars  in  hard 
cash — a  whole  stocking  full.     This  sum  seemed  to  him  im- 
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mensely  adequate  for  their  support  in  becoming  style  for  an 
indefinitely  long  period  of  time. 

As  the  day  of  his  majority  approached,  he  grew  more  and 
more  reserved  in  his  intercourse  with  his  family.  This  was 
scarcely  to  be  avoided  now  when  he  was  already  beginning  to 
consider  himself  as  not  one  of  them.  If  his  conscience  ever  up- 
braided him  as  he  looked  upon  his  toiling  mother  and  his  help- 
less brothers  and  sisters,  and  knew  that  he  alone  was  to  rise 
into  luxury  while  they  were  to  be  left  in  their  lowly  estate,  he 
reflected  that  it  was  a  selfish  world  at  best,  and  that  every 
man  must  take  care  of  himself.  But  one  day,  after  a  season  of 
unusual  reserve,  and  when  he  had  behaved  to  Miss  Susan  in 
a  way  which  she  considered  outrageously  supercilious,  the  lat- 
ter availed  herself  of  his  going  into  the  village,  fulfilled  her 
threat,  and  gave  her  mother  full  information  of  the  state  of 
his  feelings. 

That  resolute  woman  was  in  the  act  of  ironing  a  new 
homespun  frock  she  had  just  made  for  Susan.  She  laid  down 
her  iron,  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  looked  up  at  Susan. 

"Susan,  don't  be  foolin'  'long  o'  me." 

"Ma,  I  tell  you  it's  the  truth." 

"Susan,  do  you  want  me  to  believe  that  Tom's  a  fool?  I 
know'd  the  child  didn't  have  no  great  deal  of  sense;  but  I 
didn't  think  he  was  a  clean-gone  fool." 

But  Susan  told  many  things  which  established  the  fact  be- 
yond dispute.  In  Mr.  Thomas's  box  were  found  several 
evidences  of  guilt.  There  was  a  great  red  picture  of  a  young 
woman,  on  the  margin  of  which  was  written  the  name  of  Miss 
Julia  Louisa  Wilkins.  Then  there  was  wrapped  carefully  in 
a  rag  a  small  piece  of  sweet  soap,  which  was  known  by  Susan 
to  have  been  once  the  property  of  Miss  Wilkins.  Then  there 
were  sundry  scraps  of  poetry,  which  were  quite  variant  in 
sentiment,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  apparently  not  fully 
suited  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  employed.  Mr. 
Watts's  acquaintance  with  amatory  verses  being  limited,  he 
had  recourse  to  his  mother's  hymn-book.  Miss  Wilkins  was 
assured  how  tedious  and  tasteless  were  the  hours.  Her  atten- 
tion was  directed  alternately  to  Greenland's  icy  mountains  and 
India's  coral  strand.  She  was  informed  that  here  he  was 
raising  his  Ebenezer,  having  hitherto  thus  safely  come.     But 
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immediately  afterwards  his  mind  seemed  to  have  changed,  and 
he  remarked  that  his  home  was  over  Jordan,  and  suggested 
that  if  she  should  get  there  before  he  did,  she  might  tell  them 
he  was  a-coming.  Then  he  urged  Miss  Wilkins  to  turn,  sin- 
ner, turn,  and  with  great  anxiety  inquired  why  would  she  die  ? 
These  might  have  passed  for  evidences  of  a  religious  state  of 
mind  but  that  they  were  all  signed  by  Miss  Wilkins's  loving 
admirer,  Thomas  Watts.  Indeed,  in  the  blindness  of  his  temer- 
ity, he  had  actually  written  out  his  formal  proposition  to  Miss 
Wilkins,  which  he  had  intended  to  deliver  to  her  on  the  very 
next  day.  This  had  been  delayed  only  because  he  was  not  quite 
satisfied  either  with  the  phraseology  or  the  handwriting.  As 
to  the  way  in  which  it  would  be  received,  his  ardent  soul  had 
never  entertained  a  doubt. 

"Well,  well!"  exclaimed  his  mother,  after  getting  through 
with  all  this  irrefragable  evidence.  "Well,  well!  I  never 
should  a-blieved  it.  But  I  suppose  we  live  and  larn.  Stealing 
out  of  my  hime-book  too.  It's  enough  to  make  anybody  sick 
at  the  stomach.  I  know'd  the  child  didn't  have  much  sense; 
but  I  didn't  know  he  was  a  clean-gone  fool.  Yes,  we  lives  and 
larns.  But  bless  me,  it  won't  do  to  tarry  here.  Susan,  have 
that  frock  ironed  all  right,  stiff  and  starch,  by  the  time  I  git 
back.    I  shan't  be  gone  long." 

The  lady  arose,  and  without  putting  on  her  bonnet,  walked 
rapidly  down  the  street. 

"What  are  you  lookin'  for,  Mrs.  Watts?"  inquired  an  ac- 
quaintance whom  she  met  on  her  way. 

"I'm  a-looking  for  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Watts," 
she  answered,  and  rushed  madly  on.  The  acquaintance  hurried 
home,  but  told  other  acquaintances  on  the  way  that  the  Widow 
Watts  have  lost  her  mind  and  gone  ravin'  distracted.  Soon 
afterwards,  as  Mr.  Watts  was  slowly  returning,  his  mind  full 
of  great  thoughts  and  his  head  somewhat  bowed,  he  suddenly 
became  conscious  that  his  hat  was  removed  and  his  roach 
rudely  seized.  Immediately  afterwards  he  found  himself 
carried  along  the  street,  his  head  foremost  and  his  legs  and 
feet  performing  the  smallest  possible  part  in  the  act  of  loco- 
motion. The  villagers  looked  on  with  wonder.  The  conclu- 
sion was  universal.    Yes,  the  Widow  Watts  have  lost  her  mind. 

When  she  had  reached  her  cabin  with  her  charge,  a  space 
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was  cleared  in  the  middle  by  removing  the  stools  and  the 
children.  Then  Mr.  Watts  was  ordered  to  remove  such  por- 
tions of  his  attire  as  might  oppose  any  hindrance  whatever  to 
the  application  of  a  leather  strap  to  those  parts  of  his  person 
which  his  mother  might  select. 

"Oh,  mother,  mother!"  began  Mr.  Watts. 

"No  motherin'  o'  me,  Sir.  Down  with  'em,"  and  down 
they  came,  and  down  came  the  strap  rapidly,  violently. 

"Oh,  Mammy,  Mammy!" 

"Ah,  now!  that  sounds  a  little  like  old  times;  when  you 
used  to  be  a  boy,"  she  exclaimed  in  glee  as  the  sounds  were 
repeated  amid  the  unslackened  descent  of  the  strap.  Mrs. 
Watts  seemed  disposed  to  carry  on  a  lively  conversation  during 
this  flagellation.  She  joked  her  son  pleasantly  about  Miss 
Wilkins,  inquired  when  it  was  to  be  and  who  was  to  be  in- 
vited? Oh,  no!  she  forgot;  it  was  not  to  be  a  big  wedding, 
but  a  private  one.  But  how  long  were  they  going  to  be  gone 
before  they  would  make  a  visit?  But  Mr.  Watts  not  only 
could  not  see  the  joke,  but  was  not  able  to  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion at  all,  except  to  continue  to  scream  louder  and  louder,  "Oh 
Mammy,  Mammy!"  Mrs.  Watts,  finding  him  not  disposed 
to  be  talkative,  except  in  mere  ejaculatory  remarks,  appealed 
to  little  Jack,  and  Mary  Jane,  and  Polly  Ann,  and  to  all,  down 
even  to  the  baby.  She  asked  them,  Did  they  know  that  Buddy 
Tommy  were  a  man  grown,  and  were  going  to  git  married 
and  have  a  wife,  and  then  go  away  off  yonder  to  the  Ver- 
montes?  Little  Jack,  and  Polly  Ann,  and  the  baby,  and  all 
evidently  did  not  precisely  understand;  for  they  all  cried  and 
laughed  tumultuously. 

How  long  this  exercise,  varied  as  it  was  by  most  animated 
conversation,  might  have  continued  if  the  mother  had  not 
become  exhausted,  there  is  no  calculating.  Things  were  fast 
approaching  that  condition  when  the  son  declared  that  his 
mother  would  kill  him  if  she  didn't  stop. 

"That,"  she  answered  between  breaths,  "is — what — I — 
aims — to  do — if — I  can't  git  it — all — all — every — spang — pas- 
sel — outen  you." 

Tom  declared  that  it  was  all  gone. 

"Is  you — a  man — or — is  you — a  boy?" 
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"Boy!  boy!  Mammy,"  cried  Tom.  "Let  me  up,  Mammy — 
and — I'll  be  a  boy — as  long — as  I  live." 

She  let  him  up. 

"Susan,  whar's  that  frock?  Ah,  there  it  is.  Lookee  here. 
Here's  your  clo'es,  my  man.  Mary  Jane,  put  away  them  pan- 
taloonses." 

Tom  was  making  ready  to  resume  the  frock.  But  Susan 
remonstrated.  It  wouldn't  look  right  now,  and  she  would  go 
Tom's  security  that  he  wouldn't  be  a  man  any  more. 

He  was  cured.  From  being  an  ardent  lover,  he  grew  to 
become  a  hearty  hater  of  the  principal  of  the  Dukesborough 
Female  Institution,  the  more  implacable  upon  his  hearing  that 
she  had  laughed  immoderately  at  his  whipping.  Before  many 
months  she  removed  from  the  village,  and  when  two  years 
afterwards  a  rumor  (whether  true  or  not  we  never  knew) 
came  that  she  was  dead,  Tom  was  accused  of  being  gratified 
by  the  news.    Nor  did  he  deny  it. 

"Well,  fellers,"  said  he,  "I  know  it  weren't  right;  but  I 
couldn't  keep  from  being  glad  ef  it  had  akilt  me." 
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